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ADVERTISEMENT TO VOLUME THE SECOND. 

The Colonial Church Chronicle enters upon the second year 
of its course with something of the confidence of success. The 
Chronicle was established by a few individuals, at some risk of 
loss, but without the possibility of profit.* Two thousand 
copies have been printed of the first twelve numbers, and nearly 
the whole of them have been disposed of *by a regular monthly 
sale at home and in the Colonies. 

This surely will be regarded as an encouraging statement by 
those who are acquainted with the expense and risk attendant 
on any new literary enterprise. The Proprietors, however, 
who set on foot this publication in behalf of the Colonial and 
Foreign Missions of the Church of England, are desirous, on the 
like public grounds, to extend its circulation; and they feel 
themselves justified in claiming the co-operation of all who have 
the same interests at heart. They may take this opportunity 
of saying, that the Editor will be happy to avail himself of any 
Colonial or Missionary information which may be communicated 
to him, provided it be authenticated by the names of the 
writers. 

* Any profits -which may arise from the Publication are to he devoted to the 
Fund for the Endowment of New Bishoprics in the Colonies. 
NO, xm. B 
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SYSTEMATIC COLONIZATION. 

Tub subject of Colonization is closely connected with the 
propagation of the Gospel throughout the world. No man 
can read the parting charge of our Saviour — " Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature," 
without feeling what a solemn duty has been laid upon us, nor 
reflect without shame that, although eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed since that command was given, one-half of the sons 
of Adam are still followers of Brahma and Buddha. If the duty 
of carrying the light of revelation to the heathen be incumbent 
upon all Christians, it is so most of all upon us Englishmen, and 
that because our means and opportunities are greater than those 
possessed by any other nation. We have commercial, and we 
ought to have religious, relations with every country in the 
world. Our ships are, and our Missionaries ought to be, every 
where. We are forward enough to boast the superiority of 
our reformed faith over the errors of the Greek and Boman 
Churches, no less than over the semi-infidel mysticism of Ger- 
many. But who can doubt that the great privilege of a purer 
religious light has been entrusted to us for this great object of 
o^irrying it to the heathen ? who but must fear that it will be 
withdrawn from us if we forget its intended application ? A 
few minutes' i^eflection will suffice to convince any one, that in 
Colonization, properly conducted^ we have a champion able to 
cope with the Goliah of heathenism, and I have chiefly in view 
the Colonization of Australia and New Zealand. If we could 
-plant another England at the Antipodes, the task would be 
incalculably easier. Cast only a glance upon the m^ of the 
world, and you will see more than half the human race crowd- 
ing the empires of India and China, and the islands of the 
eastern seas. Here we are too far from them ; we act on them 
with the wrong end of the lever ; we work at mechanical dis- 
advantage. To posaesa a power equal to the occaedon, we 
ought not to bQ 15,000 miles from the field of action. Once 
planted in force at the Southern Tropic^ we should soon over- 
run that mass of rich and beautiful islands and peninsulas lying 
betwixt it and the Northern Tropic ; not (Heaven forbid !) to 
conquer or destroy, but to teach, to instruct, and to reclaim : 
to make war, no doubt-r-but upon ignorance, vice, and misery ; 
and to proceed in that career of holy conquest, till the Qom<- 
mands of our Lord were fulfilled — ^tUl at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, and every tongue should confess him 
Lord. Let not this be regarded as an aspiration merely- 
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Systematic Colonization. 3 

as a possible events which^ like the Millennium^ may, at some 
time indefinitely distant^ and by the operation of some causes 
at present unknown to us, be finally brought about. We 
speak of it as a thing to be done. We say it is within the 
bounds of sober and rational calculation, and that the means of 
effecting it are within our power. If we could send out only 
25,000 persons a-year, well selected, and if they should increase 
at the ordinary Colonial rate, which is about three per cent, per 
^nnum, they would amount in sixty-six years to 5,000,000, — > 
nearly double the population of Scotland, Now* when we call to 
mind that no fewer than 258,270 persons emigrated from the 
United Kingdom last year, it would hardly have been thought ex- 
travagant if we had assumed 50,000 as the number to be annually 
sent to the Southern Colonies, but we are content to take the 
half. It is matter of mere arithmetical calculation to show that 
if 25,000 persons go out every year, and if their rate of increase 
be three per cent, per annum, they will in sixty-eix years 
amount to 5,000,000; and counting those already there, we 
should have that number in sixty years. If we sow, therefore, 
our children now alive may see the harvest. And it is not 
difficult to show that 25,000 persons may be landed every year 
in the Southern Hemisphere, with great benefit to the Colony, 
to the mother country, and to the emigrants themselves. 

And first, as to the wants and capabilities of the Colonies. 
In their last Circular, Her Majesty's Emigration Commissioners 
give the Report of Mr. Merewether, the Government Immi- 
gration Agent at Sydney, in the following words : — ^* The 
labourers most wanted in New South Wales are shepherds, 
farm-servants, agricultural labourers, and female domestic 
servants. TAe dQUcuUies^ the annoyancee^ and the losses to which 
the employers are now subjected through the utter inadequacy of this 
description of sereants to the demand^ can scarcely be overstated.^ 
They give siso the Report of Mr. Mundy, the Colonial Secre- 
tary in South Australia, dated October, 1847, as follows :— 
" Notwithstanding that recent arrivals have increased our popu- 
lation by 1,610 souls, chiefiy of the working classes, the demand 
for agricultural labourers, shepherds, miners^ mechanics, and 
female domestic servants, continues equally urgent as before, 
and the same high rate of wages is maintained." The Com- 
missioners also report that farm servants and female domestics 
are much wanted in Van Diemen's Land and New Zealand. 

A recent petition of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales to the House of Commons states, " that there is at the 
present moment the most urgent demand for labour in that 
Colony; that this demand is daily increasing, and is more 
pressing than has been experienced at any former period, and 

b2 
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that unless a due supply of immigrants be speedily obtained, 
the ruin of many employers of labour must inevitably ensue, 
and the general welfare of all classes of the Colonists be seriously 
impaired: that so great is the distress experienced from this 
want of labour, that the Colonists have in some instances been 
induced to have recourse to the importation of Coolies from 
India, and of savage natives from the Polynesian Islands: 
that New South Wales, with a population of 200,000 souls, 
contains 8,000,000 sheep, and 1,400,000 head of homed cattle, 
(being at the rate of forty sheep and seven cows for every 
inhabitant) : that the Colony presents the means of immediate 
employment and advantageous settlement during the ensuing 
twelve months for 20,000 souls, including women and children." 
Next, as to the effect upon the mother country. The rate- 
payers are burthened with the maintenance of a very large 
number of men, who come upon the rates merely because they 
cannot find work. The sum expended for the relief of the poor 
in England and Wales in the year 1845-6, amounted, in round 
figures, to 5,000,000/. ; and in the same year the number of 
adult and able-bodied paupers relieved was 375,563 : and the 
population is increasing with a rapidity hitherto unexampled, 
having been at the rate of eighty per cent, between 1801 and 
1841 ; by this time it must have nearly doubled; and it is 
to be borne in mind, that if we proceed in the same ratio for the 
next fifty years, the addition to the population of England and 
Wales will not be 9,000,000, as in the last fifty years, but 
18,000,000. The burthen of the poor-rates, though heavy every 
where, is not equally distributed. It is far the heaviest in the 
agricultural districts. In ten counties, including those most 
distinguished for manufacturing and mining industry, and the 
two metropolitan counties, namely, Cornwall, Warwick, Mid- 
dlesex, Durham, the West Riding, Chester, Stafford, Surrey, 
Lancaster, and Monmouth, the poor-rates have been at the 
rate of 4«. 9d. a head only ; whereas, in ten which are strictly 
agricultural, namely, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Sussex, Dorsetshire, 
and Wiltshire, the average charge has been about 9*. 6</. a-head.' 
It results, from a comparison of that charge on the ten most 
favoured counties with the rest of the kingdom, that the 
kingdom pays above 1,000,000/. sterling a-year more in poor- 
rates than it would, if the average charge on it was no heavier 
than on those ten counties. But though still great and alarm- 
ing, the plethora of the agriculturists has been much relieved 
by the manufacturers. Assuming the number of births per 

1 Porter's "Progress of the Kation," p. 94. 
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cent, in the agricultural counties to have been as great as in 
the kingdom at large, it results, from the greater increase of 
numbers which has taken place in the manufacturing districts, 
that between 1801 and 1841 they received from the former 
above 1,000,000 of their surplus population. It further appears, 
from the census of 1841 as compared with that of 1831, that 
the number of men employed in agriculture is not increasing at 
all. And it is further probable that from the adoption of 
various sanitary measures, and the general improvement of 
medical science, the increase in future years will be in even a 
higher ratio than in times past. If, then, there should be that 
increase which seems so highly probable, and if the land cannot 
employ them, what is to become of them, or of the land either ? 
especially if, as must some day happen, the manufacturers 
should come to a check, and not be able to receive the usual 
influx. It really seems as if they must tail back upon the land 
till they swamp all the rents, unless they be provided with a new 
home in the Colonies, where they would not only cease to be 
burthensome to the land, but would become even beneficial to it 
by their demand for manufactured goods, thus enabling the 
manufacturers to continue their usual drain of the waste water 
from the land. Our export trade is already greatly indebted to 
the Colonies, which, including the United States, take now 
twenty-eight per cent, of our whole exports. Let us once 
lodge a nation of 5,000,000 in New South Wales, which, by 
the operation of natural laws, would soon become 10,000,000, 
and 20,000,000; and imagination can scarcely set bounds to 
the demand which might arise for the products of our manu- 
facturing industry. 

We now come to the question of the effect of emigration upon 
the emigrants themselves, and here, unfortunately, the proofs 
are too obvious and too abundant. We have already said that 
the sum expended per annum for the relief of physical desti- 
tution in England and Wales was no less than 5,000,000/. 
a-year ; which implies a vast amount of suffering from want 
Everybody at all familiar with the labouring classes (par- 
ticularly the rural Clergy,) wiU be aware that multitudes are 
pinched and starved who never apply to the parish at all. In 
London also the disclosures recently made by Lord Ashley 
show not the policy merely but the necessity of emigration. 
" Ce n'est plus ici une question de convenance ou de politique ; 
c'est une question de vie pour vous, pour la society toute entiere." 
Everybody has read Mr. Godolphin Osborne's letters in the 
Times. Everybody knows that a very large class of labourers in 
England cannot, with their utmost industry, preserve their 
i^ives and children from want. It is an undoubted fact, that 
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many honest and industrious men^ with their tcives and children, are 
habitually and hopelessly suffering from the tcant of sufficient food, 
doihing, and fire. A few passages from a pamphlet lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Waghom, will show what they might expect in 
the Colonies. 

" Shepherds and farm-labourers were getting by the last 
accounts 30/. a-vear and a free house, with a weekly ration of 
ten pounds of beef and twelve pounds of flour for each man, 
besides an allowance of tea, sugar, and tobacco." "In the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Whiles, in the month of June 
last, it was stated, that this year no less than 64,000,000 lbs. of 
meat would be wasted for want of mouths — the com is shed for 
want of reapers — the wool is injured for want of shearers. 
Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep are boiled down for the tallow^ 
whilst in England thousands are pining for want of food." The 
very same cry of want of labour is raised in South Australia. 
If anybody should think a large emigration would soon supply 
the void, and that therefore this outlet for our surplus popu- 
lation would be soon stopped up, let him reflect that the extent 
of Australia is about equal to that of Europe ; that the southern 
districts are fitted to grow all the products of the Mediterranean, 
and the northern those of the West Indies ; that fresh tracts of 
fertile land are continually being discovered, and that, as they 
come to be wanted, it is beyond a doubt that railways will be 
formed to connect those tracts with the coast. 

Having thus endeavoured to show the desirableness of an ex- 
tended scheme of Emigration, we propose in a future paper to 
take up the subject of its practicability. 

Travellers tell us that the banyan tree spreads far and wide 
its branches^ which drop their roots here and there, and as soon 
as they reach the ground, the branches rapidly increase in size, 
till they become as large as the parent trunk. So would we have 
our noble England spread her roots, and multiply her branches, 
till she shall have covered all the isles of the East ; and their 
savage inhabitants shall repose under the shelter of her laws, 
and be nourished with the fruits of her religion. 



THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION AT CORFU. 

The Greeks, both in the islands and on the continent, still 
retain the old style of reckoning time, which throws their 
Almanac twelve days behind our own. In consequence of this 
Tariation in the calendar, it necessarily sometimes occurs, that 
the day on which Easter is celebrated difiers from that observed 
by our own Church. It happened, however, that in 1847 
Easter fell on the same day in both the Eastern and Western 
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Churches, so that all the festivals depending upon Easter Day, 
such as Ascension Day, Whit Sunday, &c., were celebrated at 
the same time by all the Christians in Corfu. 

With the exception, therefore, of the Greeks lagging behind 
at May 1, while we were reckoning May 13, our ecclesiastical 
year was running on concurrently with their own Ascension Day, 
and we were prepared to celebrate it with them, though in a 
somewhat different manner. As long as man is compounded of 
soul and body, and the mutual relations and interdependence of 
the two remain so inscrutable, I suppose differences and dis- 
putes will exist as to how far (if at all) corporeal enjoyment 
should form a part of religious rejoicing. Our view of the 
matter, as generally prevailing in England, was suflSciently 
indicated by our simple, unadorned, somewhat meagre service in 
the Garrison chapel, in which but very few were found to join. 
On the other hand, the Corfiiotes very clearly indicated their 
view, by preparing to celebrate the day by a festive assemblage 
outside the town, to which the country people flocked in great 
numbers from all parts of the island. In truth, a religious 
festival, without its gala, its display of holiday clothes, and 
other attendant festivities, would be to the inhabitants of southern 
Europe about as unreal, as shadowy an affair as Tantalus' 
feast ; and it must be owned that we witnessed nothing on the 
day in question that at all tended to prove the incompatibility 
of the two, or that was inconsistent with a Christian recollec- 
tion of the great event that was commemorated. 

The Festa is celebrated a few miles from the town, just beyond 
the High Commissioner's country house, close to the site of the 
ancient city of Corcyra. The ground is very prettily varied into 
hill and dale, and covered, more or less, with groves of very 
ancient olive-trees. On leaving the carriage, we had to make 
our way, as in an English fair, through groups of persons 
lounging about, smoking, or gathered round the military band, 
which attends as the English contribution to the festivity. The 
appearance of the peasants and their dresses was not so strik- 
ing as we had been led to expect, and becomes less so every 
year, as the original costume is being laid aside and lost ; and 
certainly, as it is now preserved, though gay and picturesque 
in a throng, anything but taste is displayed by individuals in 
the arrangement of their attire. Those who had the most reason 
to delight themselves in the effect they produced, or in the 
honour they paid to the day by the richness of their costume, 
were arrayed somewhat in this fashion : — The hair braided and 
twisted up with various ribbons, sometimes surmounted with 
artificial flowers, or with a kind of canopy, formed by some gay 
handkerchief fastened down on the l)ack and sides ; very fre- 
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quently a bunch of ^t flowers^ issuing from a long skewerJike 
stem^ projected from the right side of tne head^ over the ear, the 
skewer itself being drawn through the lateral bunch of hair. 
The dress consisted of a velvet jacket, richly braided, with a 
stomacher, on which were suspended as many medals, lockets, 
gold or silver plates, buttons, or any other imaginable orna- 
ment, as the wearer was fortunate enough to possess. Over 
the shoulder was worn a muslin, or a bright red handkerchief, 
(the latter seemed most in esteem,) and the neck itself was 
laden with successive rows of necklaces. All these ornaments, 
however, were dingy and tarnished : they are heir-looms in the 
family, and form a chief part of the property of the females. 
The petticoats are worn very short, and the gown is of either 
some gaudy chintz, or damask ; or, if it chance to be white, is 
embellished with gay ribbons and flounces. In fact, bright 
colours and gaudiness are the chief objects in all. The feet ore 
shod in velvet shoes, with enormous buckles of thin silver, 
literally stretching all over the foot. 

We had a favourable opportunity for observing all these 
minutise, as we stood in a circle, which had gathered round an 
open piece of ground, to watch the Pyrrhic dance. The spirited 
ode of Byron naturally recurred to one's mind, in which, with 
his fervid sarcasm, he throws, as it were, in the face of the 
Greeks this their national amusement as a witness of their 
degradatiop. In many respects, as was to be expected, I was 
disappointed in the exhibition; and yet there is certainly a 
pecuhar and pensive character about it, which fixes itself on 
the imagination, and makes one regard it as the lingering memo- 
rial of departed greatness. The origin of this national dance 
seems to be unknown. It is commonly traced up to Pyrrhus, 
the son of Achilles, as its founder, and is supposed to have been 
instituted by him in honour of his father's funeral. It was 
clearly in its origin a war-dance, and consisted (so say the anti- 
quarians) of very rapid and dexterous movements of the body, 
representing a combatant warding off the blows of his enemy, 
and inflicting his own. We may fancy it as in some degree 
resembling the sword-dance which still exists in Scotland, or 
the war-dance of savage nations, in which the same idea and 
the same violent contortions of the body prevail. What we 
now witness of this once famous dance is sadly degenerated 
from its warlike prototype ; together with the military accou- 
trements in which it used to be executed, all the energy and 
fire of the exhibition have disappeared ; and I am not sure that 
the true way of regarding it is not as a kind of funeral obsequy, 
intended to keep up the remembrance of days that are gone. 
The performance of it is reserved, I believe, entirely for such 
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festivals as that which we were celebrating, and therefore 
naturally attracted our curiosity and attention. 

About eight or ten of the most carefully attired among the 
women were formed in a circle, in the centre of which some 
unhappy fiddler took his place, and played a kind of shuffling 
dirge-Uke tune, something like a very slow and monotonous 
reel. Each woman holds in her right hand one end of a hand- 
kerchief^ of which the other end is held by the next dancer in 
her left, thus uniting them all together. In the front of them 
three men take their station, and open the dance w^ith a few 
rapid gestures; they then proceed and lead onward the women, 
by a movement resembling a simple reel step. These men, one 
after another, from time to time step into the centre of the 
circle, and cut several capers, awkwardly enough, but with 
great intensity of purpose and effort ; and the females mean- 
while continue in their never-ceasing circle, just moving, without 
raising their feet, to the measure of the dirge-like tune, in the 
most sedate imimpassioned manner imaginable. Their eyes are 
always fixed on the ground, and they move on and on, as if 
walking, or rather solemnly shuffling, in a funeral procession. 
On no one countenance did I see a smile, or appearance of 
emotion either sad or cheerful ; and I could not but think they 
seemed to be doing all as a kind of religious duty. This went 
on as I have described for about a quarter of an hour ; the circle 
then gradually narrowed, and, drawing toward the centre, the 
leading maji and the foremost woman stretched out a handker- 
chief under which the remainder passed, as in the game of 
" Thread my lady's needle," and so the thing ended. The 
dancers mixed with the crowd again, betokening neither plea- 
sure nor. sorrow, neither making remarks, nor being congratu- 
lated ; which confirmed me in the impression that it was a tra- 
ditionary observance they had been performing. Perhaps the 
violent gesticulations of the men might be intended to represent 
the vehemence and activity of the original dance, to which the 
solemn movements of the women may be regarded as a kind of 
chorus-like accompaniment. But it was not on account of the 
sex of the performers that it presented so grave an aspect, as 
the execution of the same dance by men, in another part of the 
ground, was not more lively. The women were none of them 
handsome; one or two had rather fine features, but coarse; 
they all seemed somewhat advanced in years, and I imagine 
none but the married are allowed to take part in the dance. We 
were also told that it is an object of ambition to the women to 
be admitted to do so, and the date of the day on which each has 
joined in this dance is preserved as among the important and 
honourable eras of her life. 
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On leaving the part of the ground where this was going on, 
we soon came to what might be called the refectory portion: 
innumerable small fires were kindled on the ground, and over 
each a lamb was being roasted whole ; the poor, lean little 
animals being spitted on sticks, laid across two low forked pegs, 
and turned bv the hand. This food looked dry and uninviting 
enough. All around were stationed small booths, in which 
were sold the wine of the country, cakes, and the other viands 
usually provided in such places. 

In the dells below, and along the sides of the hills, small 
companies of country people were seated, quietly pic-nicking, but 
I think no women were with them. Occasionally, these groups 
were engaged in singing while seated ; or knots of four or five 
men would stand in a small circle, and sing some Grreek song, 
but of a dirge-like, chaunting air, which reminded nrie very mudb 
of their Church music I was told, however, they were national 
songs. From time to time a very shabbily dressed priest might 
be met walking about with a small box m his hand, soliciting 
ftlms, which sometimes were given, but more frequently with- 
held, and seemed never to amount to more than an obole or so* 

On the whole, there was great good humour and innocent 
enjoyment, and I could not but think that the character and 
habits of the peasantry thus exhibited, were infinitely better 
than would appear in an assemblage of a similar sort in £ng^ 
land In fact, any drunkenness that existed was, I fear, to be 
found among the English soldiers; and those who were on duty to 
preserve order and quiet (and there were several, their muskets 
m some places piled up one against the other,^ seemed to have 
more to do witn their own comrades than witn the natives. A 
small chapel surmounts the hill: we went up to it: it was of the 
humblest sort, but stood open. In the interior a skreen parti- 
tioned off the altar, with some of the usual paintings on its 
panels, and a small lamp was burning before it. It was striking 
to see how in the midst of this merry-making some individuals 
would from time to time come up, and uncovering their heads as 
they entered, and crossing themselves, pay their usual devotion 
either to our Lord or to the Virgin, by kissing the picture of 
one or the other. 

But it is thus that the festivals of the Greeks are never 
separated from religion : even in their mirth and rejoicings they 
seem to recollect that the occasion of it is connected with their 
faith. Hence their festivities are so free from the vice and 
sottishness which disfigure commonly the holiday times of our 
own working classes ; and no inconsistency is felt by them in 
their turning aside, even in the midst of such a scene as has 
been described, to perform some act of religious devotion. 
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When we contrast with this the entire separation that has 
taken place in our own country between popular festivities and 
religion, so that an impassable gulf seems to part them and to 
allot to each a distinct class of votaries, we are natui*all7 led to 
inquire whether the two are practically irreconcileable. Is it 
true that festive enjoyments cannot be connected with the com- 
memorations of religion, without that religion being deteriorated 
and sensualized ? We believe that it is not true ; and that the 
error of so thinking might be readily traced to an unphiloso- 

Ehical view of the relation of the body to the spirit. We 
eUeve that, if fairly tried, it would be found that popular 
amusements would be rescued from their present degnidation 
by being sanctioned by religion and connected with its obser- 
vances ; and not that religion would be lowered thereby to a 
level with a debased worldly enjoyment. At any rate, among 
the Greeks, by whom the two are associated, although their 
reli^ous intelligence is at a low ebb, yet, such as it is, it does 
undeniably influence, control, elevate, and in its measure sanc- 
tify their festivities. It is tlfe salt which preserves them from 
corruption. They are not handed bodily over to the Prince of 
Evil, and assigned to him as a domain in which he may exercise 
his jurisdiction undisturbed. 

Yet, alas I this seems to be pretty nearly the case in our 
social state. Though the very word Holy-day testifies to the 
original union of festive amusements with religion ; and though 
some Christian festivals are still observed by cessation from 
labour, yet the recreations which supply its place bear no reli- 
gious aspect, and the consequence is that they deteriorate into 
mere sensual indulgences. Certainly, this appears to be a less 
Christian and more fearful state than that which is exhibited 
by our eastern brethren. Let the character of their religion be 
but elevated, and the whole body, it seems, would move up- 
wards with it; whereas such an advancement among ourselves 
would only appear to separate one portion of the community 
still more from the other, and widen the gulf between them. 
Amusements the people must have ; and if they are not to be 
simply vicious, they must be sanctified ; but how shall this be 
done, while they are almost anathematized on the one hand, 
and faith seems dying or dead on the other ? 
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A SERIES OF ECCLESIASTICAL SKETCHES OP ITS PAST 
AND PRESENT ASPECT.^ 



PERIOD II. 

THE RESTORATION — MISSIONARY TRAINING IN THE LATTER DATS OV THE OBVECH 07 

ENQLAND. 



LEARNING CONTINUED. — ACQUAINTANCE WITH PREVAILING 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

t 

*' Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you." 
Acts xvii. 23. 

But language gains the heathen's ear alone ; 

Who would inform, must penetrate his mind^ 
Where some dim shadows of the Great Unknown, 

Some worship frail, some faith and hope enshrined, 
The darken'd spirit fill, and strongly plead 
.For wisdom true, Conversion's work to lead. 
Here then the student's deep research unveils 
Each time-worn superstition, that avails 
To feign religious power, and, dream-like, soothe 
The soul that craves, yet vainly craves, for truth. 
From Brahma's light men's purer thoughts must rise 
To light's true God — ^to One who left the skies 
In saving power, from gentler Vishnu's name — 
Before the last dread day of wrath and flame 
Dark Sheeva yields, and Buddhist's hopeless yearning 
Is changed for love in christian spirits burning. 
Thus learns the Gospel teacher ; thus prepares 
To claim for Him, whose Grace and Truth he bears, 
Man's long o'erclouded faith, man's long misguided prayers. 



* Continued from vol. i. p. 409, 
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VII. 

TRAINING TO USEFUL ARTS. 

" And because he was of the same craft, he abode with them and wrought : for 
by their occupation, they were tent-makers." — Acts xviii. 3. 

Great task was his, and work of noble meed, 

Such as the cold distrustful heart appals, 
"Who preached in scornful ears the Christian creed, 
- On Athens* hill, 'mid stately Corinth's halls. 
Yet see the same Apostle toiling, 

With, brethren met in hardship's hour ; 
The " Hebrew of the Hebrews " spoiling 
His name of earthly pride and power ; 
Content with craftsman's art and fare. 

So Christ be served, and souls be won. 
Then say, shall men ordained to share 
His mission high, his labours shun ? 
If village comforts, smiling field. 

And blessings of well ordered home^ 
To wild, untutored minds may yield 
Some sign of happier things to come ; 
Well worth the care, the kindly forecast given, 
Through such frail means on earth, one thought to gain for Heaven! 



VIII. 

TRAININa TO SYMPATHY AND ENDURANCE. 

" For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth 
by Christ/*— 2 Cor. i. 6. 

" Ye see your calling, brethren," — not the wise, 
Nor rich, nor great, most venerate the Cross ; 
God chooseth still weak things that men despise, 
Glory through meekness, victory through loss ! 
Thus warned, yet cheered, the Church sustains 

Her lonely watch by distant fold ; 
Unmoved alike by fears or pains. 

Though worn and wearied, faint and cold. 
And while by voice her pastors preach 

The Gospel of her dying Lord, 
She wills their suffering lives should teach 

More plainly still His living Word. 
In solemn charge she seems to speak. 

And point to Him who bore its cost, 
" Bind up the broken, raise the weak, 
" Reclaim the outcasts, seek the lost ! " * 
Christ's truth will search, yet soothe, worst wounds of woe j 
And they who probe them deepest, best may know 
How contrite hearts are won, while tears of anguish flow. 

1 Office for the Consecration of Bishops. 
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IX. 

FRUITFULNESS AT HOME. — CONCLUSION. 

" For the administration of this servioe not only snpplieth t]&e wi«t of the 
Baints, bat is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto Qod ; whiles, by the 
experiment of this ministration, they glorify God for your professed fiulijection to 
the Gospel of Christ."— 2 Cor. ix. 12, 13. 

Glistening with showers, or bright with morning dew, 

Earth's fragrant breast, sweet witness, breathes around 
Of power deep hid within her, to renew 

Her fruitful strength, with golden harvests crown'd. 
So round Augustine's honoured walls may cling 
Memories and hopes of fond imagining ; 
And England's pardoned Churcb may yet reveal 
Her own high pledge of charity and zeal. 
Returned in thankful joj from those far lands. 
Where God's own work is prospering in her hands. 
Their faith may kindle hers; their fervour high 
Eestore her broken bonds of unity; 
And all the blessings of salvation, shed 
Along their path, may gather round her head. 

Oh I may thy Missionaries' world-wide praise 
On thee, dear guardian of their earliest days, 
And on thy Church, descend ! while love for love. 
And grace for grace, Christ, from His throne above, 
Awards thee still. In all thy wealth or need, 
In thought and word, in counsel and in deed, 
We bid thee for His sake, and in Hia Name, ^* God speed I '* 



Popery in th0 Colonies. A Lecture delivered before the Islington 
Protestant Institute. By the Rev, Edward Bickersteth. 
Seeleys, Fleet-street. Price Eighteenpence. Pp. 78. 

There could not have been chosen a more interesting subject 
for such a Lecture as this of Mr. Bickersteth's than the one he 
has selected ; and he has treated it with great diligence and 
force. We may say, in the outset, that there are some of his 
individual sentiments contained in the lecture — such, for in- 
stances as the prophetic view of Popery, the conduct of Govern- 
ment towards the Colonies, and some of the remedies he suggests 
— in respect of which we may perhaps feel some hesitation, but 
in the main drift of his argument we cordiJIy concur. He has 
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spared no pidn^ in collecting from every source evidence and 
iUustrations on the points of which he successively treats. These 
are : our responsibility in regard to our Colonies, the character 
of Popery, the zeal of Koman Catholics in its diffusion, its con- 
flicts with our own Missionaries, and, suggestion for with- 
standing its aggressions. 

Now, we lay it down as a fact which all religious men should 
keep before them as one of the leading convictions of their 
mind, that our controversy with the Church and the system of 
Eome will go on gathering in intensity, and that the chief field 
on which it will be enacted will be our Colonies. That this 
Church is essentially and restlessly aggressive, is avowed unre- 
servedly by its members ; and Mr. Sickersteth justly quotes 
(see p. 14) Lord Arundel's words — 

'^ That the Church of Rome was antagonistic to Protestantism ; and, 
as long as the world lasted, it would continue so until Protestantism 
was extinct. The struggle for religious freedom must go on ; but in 
tbat struggle he was not inclined to relinquish one iota of the claims of 
the Church.*' 

This sentiment has been since repeated by the same indi- 
vidual who professed in the House of Commons " that a Church 
which was not aggressive was not worth belonging to." We 
admire the candour of the avowal ; we accept it ; and let not 
the fact be henceforth doubted. 

Next, it is equally clear that the scene of combat, the selected 
points of aggression, are our Colonies. This is clear, from a 
careful observation of the increase of the Romish Missions in 
that direction, as recorded in the " Annales de la Foi," and from 
the fact, adduced from this same authority by Mr. Bickersteth 
(p. 23), that ^* the greater part of the funds" of the Lyons Asso- 
ciation " is devoted to this purpose." The lecturer brings fur- 
ther and copious evidence of the same circumstance from the 
testimonies of the Romish Missionaries themselves (pp. 47 — 49), 
from which we cannot, of course, cull any extracts here. 

First, we must observe that, unlike England, with an Esta- 
blished Faith and Church, the Colonies are an open field for 
the trial of strength among all contending religious bodies, and 
equal favour is shown to all. Whether this be false liberalitv 
or not on the part of our Government, as Mr. Bickersteth 
somewhat indignantly maintains,— and certainly the language 
of Sir R. Peel (quoted p. 29) has a tone of very offensive 
candour, — still such is the fact, and we know what we are to 
expect. 

Further, we cannot fail to recognise as a sign of the times, 
and of the system of Rome, the pliancy with which she can 
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adapt herself to the prevailing spirit of the day, and throw her- 
self into the scale which seems likely to preponderate. This 
is well pointed out by Mr. Bickersteth in regard to the spirit of 
independence which is so cherished in all infant Colonies :— 

" The very spirit of independence which the situation of men in the 
Colonies fosters, is turned by Popery to its own advancement. The 
spirit of democratical insubordination is essentially opposed to the 
Gospel, and is also an opposite element of evil to Popery. The moment 
a body of Englisljmen are planted out as Colonists, the very pecu- 
liarities of their position tend to their becoming democrats, — first in 
policy and temper, and then in words and facts. But Caiaphas and 
Pontius Pilate and Herod can unite against Christ; and in like 
manner. Popery and democratical insubordination can unite against the 
Gospel." 

Strongly has this been verified in the conduct of the French 
Clergy in Republican France, and in the bold avowal of Father 
Ventura, when, in his panegyric on the Irish agitator, he said, 
that the Church in former times had anointed kings and bidden 
them reign, but they had betrayed their trust, and " naw she 
turned herself to rude uncouth Democracy, and said to her. 
Rule thou ; and," he continued, " she shall reigns 

We must, then, as a nation, look anxiously to our Colonies, 
and to their spiritual condition. Mr. Bickersteth notices (p. 23) 
thirty-nine Roman Bishops in the British Colonies and de- 
pendencies. Subtracting, however, some places which he has, 
erroneously, we think, counted in the list of Sees, the number is 
reduced to thirty-two. A large number, no doubt ; but, thanks be 
to God, we can set against them twenty-one Colonial Bishops of 
our own Church in our Colonies ; these, too, observe, not col- 
lected from the wide surface of Europe, as the Roman Bishops 
are, but from within the sees of our own island. Moreover, 
we thoroughly believe, that when our Church system and her 
Gospel truth are fairly set forth, the Roman Church, notwith- 
standing her vauntings, and the reports (frequently exaggerated) 
of her Missionaries, makes no way. 

But we must conclude, recommending the pamphlet of Mr, 
Bickersteth, and especially the subject of which it treats, to the 
earnest attention of our readers. 



A Charge^ delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Maid- 
stone. By Benjamin Harrison, M.A. in May, 1848. 

Under the appropriate title of " The Remembrance of a 
departed Spiritual Ruler and Guide," the Archdeacon of Maid- 
stone has drawn a faithful portraiture of the late Primate. 
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Probably no one had such abundant and farourable oppor- 
tunities of knowing the real character of the Archbishop as he 
who for a long series of years had the privilege of serving him 
in the capacity of domestic chaplain. It is well, therefore, 
that we have such a character as that of Archbishop Howley 
delineated by such a pen as that of Archdeacon Harrison. Of 
course he dwells principally upon the late Archbishop's Christian 
excellences, — his meekness, patience, and humbleness of mind ; 
qualities, however, which are proved by his example to be not 
incompatible with courage and firmness. The gentler virtues, 
however, were universally conceded to him, and were in a 
manner impressed upon his countenance. Other qualifications 
were only known to those who were admitted to share the 
conversation of his social hoiu*s. 

^ He possessed," says the Archdeacon, " in remarkable perfection of 
each quality, and in rare combination, the faculties of imagination, of 
memory, and judgment. The quickness of his imagination, so well was 
it controlled, hardly showed itself ordinarily, save in a certain charac- 
teristic pointedness, oftentimes, of expression, and in the exquisite 
feeling with which he entered into the finer beauties of thought and 
language : for in regard to him, too, it could be said, and in no low 
degree, that he was ' not a stranger to the more light and airy parts of 
learning,' — 'poetry' in particular — *all of which he had digested and 
made useful.' The extraordinary retentiveness of his memory con- 
tinually astonished those who heard him, in social hours, bring forth, 
with such perfect ease, as the conversation held on its natural flow, the 
products of all times and ages, — the things which commonly, if men 
have known them familiarly (it may be) in boyhood or youth, they 
have long since forgotten, and the things which ordinarily in advanced 
age from their recentness leave but a faint impression. And his judg- 
ment could apply itself with equal exactness to greater matters or 
smaller ; constituting him the kind yet accurate critic, of whose aid his 
literary friends, or learned men, no less gratefully and anxiously availed 
themselves, than those who sought for his counsel to guide them in im- 
portant affairs of life, and posts of public responsibility j his nice and 
practised discrimination exercising itself as willingly and condescend- 
ingly upon the questioned turn of an expression, in some monumental 
tribute designed for a departed firiend, as upon the weighty concerns 
which required his best and most intense consideration, as they affected 
the welfare of the Church, or the spiritual interests of the many millions 
of the vast empire of Britain. 

" In the words which Bishop Jeremy Taylor has used in regard to a 
distinguished prelate of his own time, * the Lord Primate ' of Ireland — 
Bramhall — and which may, in no unworthy sense, be applied to the 
case of our own Primate, * it was 'greatly true of him, that the single 
perfections which make many men eminent, were united in this Primate, 
and made him illustrious.' There was not less striking a combination 
in our Archbishop, in regard to intellectual powers and attainments, 

NO. XIII. C 
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than in him of whom Bishop Taylor said^ ' He was an excellent scholar, 
and rarely well accomplished, first instructed to great excellency by 
natural parts, and then consummated by study and experience.' In 
early life he had not only cultivated classical literature in a high 
degree, with peculiarly refined taste, and more than ordinary critical 
acumen ; he had not only made himself familiar with most of the 
languages of modem Europe, in particular the German, Italian, and 
Spanish ; but — ^what was rare at the time when he was a resident at 
the University, and demands especial notice in its connexion with that 
which was the crown of his varied knowledge, and must be the end of 
all our studies — he obtained such an acquaintance with Hebrew, as 
gave him that keen perception of the Divine beauty of the inspired 
compositions of prophets and psalmists, which contributed to make 
those sacred strains of holy prayer and praise his resource and his 
comfort to the last. And in the doctrinal, as well as the strictly pro- 
.phetical, portions of Scripture, he was not less carefully studious. His 
Qreek Testament was the constant companion of his joumeyings ; and 
in his solitary walks at Addington, divesting himself, as he did, with 
singular happiness, of the disquietudes of daily business, he could turn 
his mind at once to calm meditations in wider fields of thought ; to 
deeper musings on Scripture and its varied contents, and that vast 
and comprehensive system of ' manifold wisdom,' which it reveals in the 
economy of the Christian Church. His conversation with those who 
were privileged at any time to have a share in the results of these his 
contemplations, revealed how continually and instinctively his mind was 
reverting to these and such like topics ; — to the general argument, 
perhaps, of some more obscure or recondite portion of Holy Writ, or to 
some, in particular, of the ' things hard to be understood ' in the 
apostolic writings ; as some new or clearer idea suggested itself to him, 
for the more satisfactory interpretation, or the more perfect elucidation, 
pf them. 

" It might certainly be said of him, as it was said of the Primate 
already referred to, in the language of an ancient father, quoted 
by Bishop Taylor, he was one who divided his life between his work 
and his book — 'he was ixepLt^tav tov fiiov tpyto koX {Hf^Xtp ;' and it was 
wonderfiil how easily he could pass from the one to the other." 

When he first came to the See of London it was said of him, 
by one well qualified to judge, that " he had as much piety as 
Bishop Porteus, and more learning." 

With our limited space we cannot of course enter upon 
a minute estimate of the character of the late Archbishop as a 
scholar, a theologian, or as the chief ruler of the Church during 
a season of uncommon .trial and diflSculty. For this we must 
refer to the Charge' itself. Our readers, however, will be glad 
to have before them the following authentic narrative of his 
last illness. 

" On Saturday, the 6th of November, he experienced a severe shock 
in the tidings which he received, without previous intelligence of 
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bis illness, of the death of his aged and highly-esteemed brother 
in the primacy of England, the venerable Archbishop of York, 
who had died on the preceding day. From the Monday following, on- 
wards to the end of the year, the book in which he noted down the 
letters which he wrote from day to day, exhibits in the unvarying blank 
which it presents to the eye, with the exception of two days, where 
entries have been made with a feeble hand, — a too faithful reflection of 
the state of bodily health in which he found himself, with a feeling of 
inability to do more, in the way of business, than what the immediate 
occasions of each day absolutely called for, and which he did not neg- 
lect. On the 24th of November, he was even able to preside at the 
Jerusalem Chamber, in the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury ; 
nor did he suffer from the length of the Session, though it occupied 
altogether not less than five hours. Some of those, however, who were 
present, — still more, those of his family and household, — could not but 
feel much anxiety and apprehension from the symptoms of feebleness 
and discomfort which seemed now more heavily to oppress him. The 
weekly journeys to London, in particular, involving more fatigue and 
exertion than he was able to bear, the family removed to Lambeth on 
the 21st of December J and on that journey, if I remember rightly, (if 
it were not on an earlier one,) as well as on one or two other occasions, 
the Archbishop expressed to me, without emotion of any kind, what 
seemed to have impressed itself on his mind as probable, in the ap- 
pointed order of Providence, that his own archiepiscopal chair would 
soon be vacant. During the early part, however, of the first week of 
the present year, there appeared to be brighter symptoms of returning 
strength ; and on three days in the course of that week he was able to 
go out in his carriage. But the sudden change of weather to severe 
cold, on Thursday the 20th of January, seemed to smite down his 
already enfeebled frame ; and on the next day it was the advice of his 
medical men that he should not, on the following morning, or during 
the continuance of the intense cold, attempt to leave his bed. 

" It was on the evening of that day, Saturday, the 22d, that, having 
been sitting for a while in the adjoining room, he desired me to write a 
few lines to one who was my immediate predecessor in the office of 
chaplain,^ and who had, some little time before, sent him a volume 
which he had recently published ; he desired I would tell him that h^ 
had delayed to acknowledge the receipt of the volume, in the hope of 
being able first to read it, but that this he had not been able to do, and, 
as he added, never should now ; but that he was anxious he should 
know why it was that it had not been acknowledged. And then he 
went on to express, in his wonted calm and quiet manner, that he felt 
as if he could almost say, ' Lord, ijow lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation,' if only he could see 
things in a more comfortable position in regard to the Church. Thus, 
full of that kind consideration for others, which was so characteristic of 
him, and with humble aspiration for his own release, subject only to 

' The Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, D.D., new Regius Professor of Pastoral Theolo^ at 
Oxford. 

c2 . 
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the higher welfare of the Church of God, — ia the spirit of a meek and 
patient predecessor, Archbishop Whitgift, when his sovereign^ visiting 
him in his last sickness, expressed his earnest desire for the continuance 
of his life, and his answer was, with uplifted eyes, ' Pro ecclesia Dei, pro 
ecclesiS. Dei !' and with the words on his lips of that elder saint who ' was 
just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel,'—- our aged father 
in Christ seemed to take leave, with the close of that week, of the 
lesser concerns of earth ; and, leaning with a tottering weight on the 
arm which supported him to his room, never left again that which, 
from being the chamber of sickness, was destined, b^ore three weeks 
were ended, to become the chamber of death." 

After referring to symptoms which seemed to indicate 
a transient revivd, the melancholy narrative thus proceeds : — 

'^ But the continued progress of weakness and emaciation revealed 
more and more distinctly, as days went on, what the appointed end was 
too probably to be ; and mercifully at last, where hope had been fondly 
lingering, gave a strong foreboding of what was immediately impend- 
ing, when, at an early hour on the morning of the day which was to 
complete the eight-second year of his earthly pilgrimage, the desired 
release was given ; and his honoured head sunk down upon his breast, 
and, before the Church's commendatory prayer had been said, ' the 
spirit,' set free from its earthly prison, had 'returned to God that 
gave it.'" 

We are all of us aware of the general feeling of sorrow and 
regret which was exhibited in this country at the loss of the 
good Archbishop ; but we learn from the latter pages of the 
Charge, what indeed we should have anticipated, that a like 
feeling was manifested abroad. In Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland, the churches were put in mourning ; and an 
American journal, recording, as it is believed, the words of 
a Bishop whose " praise is in all the churches," announces the 
Archbishop's death, as "the saddest news which could come 
from the Church of England at that time." 

But we may not dwell longer on this melancholy and yet 
consoling subject; we will conclude our imperfect notice of 
the late Archbishop with the reflection of the Bishop of New- 
foundland, " Honoured in life— happy in his death ! * Fdix 
opportunitate mortis.^ " 
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MISSION SCHOOLS FOR HEATHEN CHILDREN. 



' Ma per trattar del ben ch'io yi irovai 
Dird dell' altre cose ch'io v'ho scorte." — Dakte. 



LETTER I. 

My dear , At last I take pen in hand, purposing to try 

to meet your wish that I would throw into a somewhat connected 
shape the observation of facts^ the reflections, and fragments of 
theories on Missionary matters in India, which you have from 
time to time had from me in a desultory way. How I may 
succeed remains to be seen ; and I must stipulate that you bear 
in mind, as you read my theories, that, not being a Missionary, 
I lack the opportunity of testing them practically. Also re- 
member, as you read my facts, or anecdotes, that, from the 
same cause, they are often second-handy being taken on hearsay 
from others, or met with in Beports. Still I may, and I do, 
undertake not to set down anything rashly. 

On examination of some of the Missionary Reports in India, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the immense apparatus of 
schools which they disclose. Nor is this peculiar to one Society. 
I apprehend that there is hardly a Missionary Society but is 
much the same in this respect ; though, to judge by the Reports 
of its Calcutta Committee, the " Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel " has few in comparison with the extent of its 
Missions, and the number of converts in them. 

Now these schools cause an immense outlay of the money of 
the Societies which maintain them ; and on this account alone, 
it deserves inquiry whether they constitute a right or a hopeful 
Missionary process. 

Moreover, the Missionary must in many places subside into 
the schoolmaster ; and the instruction of a promiscuous multi* 
tude, of which the majority is heathen, must interfere with, if it 
do not supersede, the education of Christian children, and the 
conversion of adults. And can this be right ? 

And hereupon occur to me two notions almost universally 
received in India, and I think largely participated in by good 
folk at home. They are, 1st, That you must inteUectualize the 
people before you can evangelize them : 2dly, That the case of 
the adult heathen is next to hopeless, if not quite so ; and that 
therefore one's only, or one's main, chance is with the children. 
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From the former of these notions springs the corollary, which 
is equally maintained^ that^ though one make but Deists, or the 
thing next to Atheists, these are more hopefiil subjects to evan- 
gelize than are Folytheists or Idolaters. And this comes in as 
a topic for consolation when the second opinion is found not to 
be verified in practice. For, say people, though these youths 
turn out but Deists or Atheists, their children may, the more 
probahlyi become believers. 

Now I do not mean here to pronounce upon these notions, 
but I hope, if these letters find favour with yourself and friends, 
to proceed, on some future opportunitjr, to the consideration of 
two subjects, which these opinions mvolve, and to which I 
should like to see the attention of some learned and pious minds 
drawn. They are these — 1st, Does Deism tend to belief or to 
unbelief? by which I mean, of course, the reception or the rejec- 
tion of the Christian faitL 2dly, The intellectual character of 
modem Missionary operations. Before, however, I can myself 
get so far as this, it will be requisite to give you some notion 
of what Mission schools generally are. 

The most perfect exemplification of them, and of the two 
opinions above mentioned, is presented, I believe I may safely 
say, by the noble enterprise nobly conducted for so many years 
by that exemplary and devoted man. Dr. Dufi^, and now in 
connexion with the Free Kirk of Scotland. In it lads are 
instructed, one may almost say, de omni scibiliy from the 
elements of English to the highest branches of mathematical 
and physical science, and also (alas !) in the deepest mysteries 
of our most holy faith, before they have been brought to believe 
its simplest postulates. I must avow that to my mind, and to 
the minds, I know, of many of the most religious and thought- 
ful persons whom I have met with here, it has been a matter of 
sorrow and horror to read the answers to examination-papers, 
and the essays on such subjects, which have from time to time 
been published, as, avowedly, the productions of unbelieving 
pupils of the institution of which I now speak. 

Not without weight, I conceive, in reference to the point now 
in view, is the fact, that this most energetically conducted and 
{intellectually) most successful institution, having had for years 
a daily attendance of hundreds otpupilsy has produced but twenty 
or twenty-four converts. I cannot speak exactly, but even 
report, prejudiced as religions opinion is in favour of the system, 
has never rumoured more ; and the above is the maximum I 
have been able to hear of from parties who have opportunities 
of knowing what is fact. 

But this is not peculiar to that institution. I recollect that, 
soon after my arrival in the country, I made one of a party to 
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examine and ^distribute prizes at a school some few miles from 
Calcutta. There was a large assembly, from the almost ra^less 
little blaqk starveling, learning his native alphabet, to the s&ek, 
full-grc>wn, white-muslin-clad adult. 

T)ie course of instruction was, in the main, of a humble cast, 
aiid the thing in view evidently was the religious instruction 
of all. There were answerings in geography, and English 
and Koman histories ; but the most progress was shown in the 
head-knowledge of the doctrines and mysteries of Christianity, 
in which unbelievers answered best, and won the chief prizes. 

I have a knack of my own of discerning a Native Christian, 
child or adult, by the countenance. To me there is a ^w 
iKapov about it, or in it. When, then, I go into a school such 
as I am describing, and look about, and guess, and then ascer- 
tain, which are the Christian lads or children, I almost inva- 
riably find them low down in tie classes, or at least the most 
of them there; and they come off second-best in the intel- 
lectuals. I own I felt sad one day, and almost vexed, when 
assisting in distributing prizes at another large school, at finding 
but few of the few Christian boys in it were among the 
winners. 

Why is this? My impression is, that they cannot have 
exactly fair play, in being jumbled, and jostled, and lost amid 
the crowd of heathens. I feel convinced that their edtication 
must be sacrificed to the others' instrtbction* 

On the occasion, however, of which I was first speaking, 
I think every one got something. There were big books, and 
little books, and minim books, in all the colours and gaiety 
that cloth binding can- revel in, and rupees, too, and half- 
rupees, &c. Those who got the prizes in the natural sense 
were told so. The others, it was hoped, would be put in such 
good humour as to come to school again after the holidays, to 
be taught every thing for nothing ; at least so the matter was 
explained to me at the time by the good people I was with. 

All very innocent, perhaps, so far. But was this a Mis* 
siatiary expenditure of money on the part of those who sup- 
plied the cost ? 

Besides Dr. Duff's school, above noticed, and others that 
might be mentioned (but iroKKoav ovofMartov fMOp(fyrj fJila)^ I cannot 
but say a word of the Church Missionary Society's head insti- 
tution at Mirzapore, (alias, in Amherst-street,) Calcutta. It was 
founded ostensibly as a preparatory school, whence promising 
native converts should be drafted to Bishop's College; and its 
original rules, now before me, and to which I may have to refer 
again in some future letter, seem to have been partly drawn 
from the statutes of the College. But I have not been able to 
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learn that it has answered this end : neither can I say whether 
it has surpassed, equalled, or fallen short of Dr. Duff's school, 
in effecting conversions. Whatever may be the fact in this 
particular, it should be borne in mind that this institution is 
less ambitious than the other. 

The above are merely specimens of a system of operation 
which I may more fully describe hereafter, at present only 
adding, that to it I ascribe, in a very great degree, the merely 
intellectual reception of Christianity which is said now to be 
very prevalent, and is considered hopeful. Be it or be it not 
so, I am aware that it may be said that, after all, the same is 
the case in Christian countries. Granted. But is there no dif- 
ference ? — and is the difference, or is it not, an important one ? 
Is believing without practising, the same with knowing without 
believing? The former I hold to be the case among professing 
Christians, the latter among intellectual Hindoos, such as 1 
speak of. Let the case be considered in all Its bearings. 

I am, yours very truly, 
March 13, 1848. P. 



THE CHURCH IN TENERIFFB. 

Sir, — It may serve to promote the designs of the Colonial 
Church Chronicle^ if I furnish you with a few particulars of the 
religious position of the members of the Church of England in 
the Spanish island of Teneriffe, the results of some inquiries 
made during a visit to that island in the spring of the presei^t 
year. In sending them, I would venture to suggest that it 
would be of service to the interests of our Church if travellers, 
who, from time to time, may visit some of those less frequented 
spots where small communities of our countrymen are gathered 
together in foreign countries, were to send K)r insertion in the 
Chronicle such particulars as they may be able to collect respect- 
ing their spiritual condition. It would, at any rate, be of ser- 
vice that the extent of the destitution prevailing in such quarters 
should be ascertained and recorded ; and I have little doubt that 
in many places measures might be adopted for the partial, if 
not for the complete, supply of the spiritual necessities of our 
brethren in foreign countries, if only the existence of such 
wants were made known to the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. This remark especially applies to the case of all those 
foreign settlements in which a British consul is maintained; 
as, by the Consular Act, Government aid is guaranteed to meet 
such local exertions as may be made by British subjects to 
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obtain the luinistratioBs of reli^on for themselves. As one 
such case^ I would refer to the island of Tenerifie, a Spanish 
Colony, where a British consul is resident, and which for 
centuries has maintained commercial intercourse with England, 
and has been frequented by British subjects. 

The present capital of the island is Santa Cruz, situated on 
the southern side, with a population of about 8,000. There 
is another port on the northern coast, that of Orotara, which 
gives its name to that beautiful valley lying under the shelter 
of the famous ^^ Peak," whose praises have been so enthusias* 
tically celebrated by Humboldt in his travels. At each of these 
ports, separated by a five hours' journey of about twenty miles 
over very bad roads, there are four or five English families, 
besides single men and others, for whom our Church is bound 
to care. Altogether, I believe that there would be some fifty 
souk in the island capable of attending an English service, 
and who either wx)uld, or ought to, avail themselves of the 
ministrations of a Clergyman of our Church. To these should 
be added the English residents at Falma, the capital of the 
Grand Canary island, which is within sight of TenerifFe, and 
where, I am told, a larger body of our countrymen is collected 
than even at Santa Cruz. At the latter port, moreoyer, English 
merchant-vessels, transports, and men-of-war, are continually 
calling. And yet it is sad to have to report, that for all these 
souls there is no stated provision whatever for a supply of the 
means of grace ; so that when an English service was held in 
March last, on the occasion of our visit, the residents, who 

f;ladly attended it, stated that the last such service held was as 
ong as two years ago. Except when an opportunity of public 
worship is afibrded by the chance visit of some English 
Cler^man, who may have come over, as our party did, from 
Madeira, there is no outward sign or token given in the eyes of 
the Spaniards of Tenerifie that the English have a national 
religion or a national Church. 

It would be an act of great injustice to the highly respectable 
English families resident in the island, to assert that this lament- 
able state of things is not with several a matter of deep regret. 
It is, however, obvious that very painful consequences must 
necessarily ensue from the total absence of the public means of 
grace, especially among the young, who, without any fault of 
their own, are allowed to grow up without the ordinances of 
religion. One consequence which might be expected too com- 
monly ensues, — I mean, either the entire perversion of all the 
younger members of a family to the Koman Church, as the 
only religious body at all presented to their notice, or else, 
where the faith of the parents is different, the bringing up of one 
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portion of the family as Romanists, and of the other, not so 
much as members of the Church of England, but simply as 
Non-Komanists, 

There is another feature in the Society of Teneriffe, Spanish 
as well as English^ which makes it peculiarly important that 
the real character of our Church, and all those happy influences 
which must follow more or less directly wherever her whole- 
some doctrine is taught, and her edifying ordinances are duly 
celebrated, should be visibly though discreetly displayed in that 
island. Many of the most influential Spanish families are 
either directly descended from Irish Roman Catholics, who were 
driven to take refuge there in consequence of the unsparing 
severities of Cromwell, or else have intermarried with the de- 
scendants of such families. The consequence is, that although 
neither the religious, nor even, I fear, the national sympathies 
of such families can be expected to be with us, a knowledge of 
the English language is very widely diffused amongst the edu- 
cated Spaniards. A channel would thus be opened for the 
indirect influence of our Church upon many on whom such 
influences would operate most beneficially. Some idea of the 
decayed and decrepit condition of the Romish Church in this, as 
in every pg^l; of the dominions of unhappy Spain, may be formed 
from the fact, that although there is a Bishop in the island, 
(resident at Laguna,) no Ordination has been held for twelve 
years. Owing to the suppression of the religious orders, and 
the general confiscation of Church property, the means of main- 
taining even the present generation of Clergy are hardly forth- 
coming. 

Should any Clergyman find himself likely to visit Teneriffe 
for the benefit of his health, either from Madeira, or direct from 
England, (from which there is a monthly mail packet, which 
calls at ihe last named island,) he will find that in an island, the 
climate of which (especially on the north side) is said to be more 
favourable to many constitutions, from the dryness as well as 
mildness of the temperature, than even that of Madeira, oppor- 
tunities of spiritual usefulness to his countrymen will be offered 
to him which might, in some measure, compensate for the trial 
of having to leave for a season his sphere of duty at home. 
Any Clergyman feeling his way cautiously and judiciously 
would, I have little doubt, be enabled to collect in one or other, 
or even (by turn) in both of the places I have named, small 
congregations of those who have hitherto been left wholly as 
"sheep without a shepherd." I have reason to hope that a 
commencement will have been made in such an effort since the 
date of the visit to which this letter refers ; and I should be 
thankful if in some future number the success of the tem- 
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porary experiment which was contemplated may have to be 
reported. 

I should add^ that there is a small burying-place appropriated 
to the English both at Orotara and at Santa Cruz; and I was 
informed that at an interment^ which had recently taken place 
at the former town^ an excellent feeling had been shown by the 
Spaniards, who attended the funeral in large numbers. There 
might be a . great improvement effected in the state of these 
burying-grounds. The condition of that of Orotara is painfully 
in accordance with the waste and scattered state of the living 
temple. In several cases the members of our Church are 
obliged to take their children to the Koman Catholic priests for 
Baptism. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. H. F. 



MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

Sm, — I have lately been placed in a position of some diffi- 
culty, which I doubt not must be occasionally experienced by 
other Clergymen as well as by myself. Application was made 
to me, as Incumbent of a parish in a midland county, to form a 
Parochial Association in connexion with one of the two great 
Missionary Societies of the Church. Now, it happened tnat a 
branch Association of the other Society had existed for some 
years in my parish ; and, as I did not wish to lead my people 
to think that there were two parties in the Church working 
against each other, I was obliged, reluctantly, to decline doing 
anything for the second Society. 

Sir, I have witnessed the operations of both Societies abroad ; 
I have seen how eminently their labours have been blessed. 
Why cannot an effort be made to unite these two Societies into 
one gi::eat Missionary Society, as the Missionary branch, if I 
may so speak, of the Church of England ? 

Let not subscription constitute membership, but let every 
Member of the Church of England be held to be of necessity a 
member of the Missionary branch of the Church. He may be 
an idle or a rebellious member ; but still let evangelizing the 
world be so prominently and authoritatively put forth as the 
duty of the Church of England, that no conscientious member 
can neglect taking a part in that work. 

Can it be the duty of our rulers to restrict their anxiety to 
the preservation of the Church in England, and not also to view 
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it as the leaven which is to leaven the whole world, the salt 
which is to salt the earth ? 

Missionary efforts should not be left to be voluntarily made 
by individuals forming themselves into associations for that pur- 
pose. Should they not form a part of our Bishops* instructions 
ut Ordination, and of their chaises at Visitation ? Should 
they not be considered as much the duty of the Clergy and the 
people as education at home is acknowledged to be ? Meetings, 
also, should be held under authority of the Diocesan at fixed 
times, and intelligence from the Colonial Churches communi- 
cated to the people by Clergymen recently returned home ; this 
would be following the apostolical practice, as we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

We sadly want unity in all our operations, and the Church 
of England will never prove that powerful instrument for good 
which her truly Apostolical constitution so eminently fits her to 
be, until that unity is brought about. The Church of England 
herself must be the great Missionary body of England, and her 
Bishops and Clergy, with some of the laity, the officers of the 
ALSSociation. 

I am strongly impressed with the idea, that if the matter 
were taken up by our spiritual rulers, and an uniform plan of 
operation decided upon, and a Central Mission Board for the 
whole Church of England formed in London, the two Societies 
might be incorporated. M. 



BOOKS FOR THE COLONIAL CLERGY. 

Sir, — ^Would you allow me, through the medium of your 
valuable journal, to make a suggestion which I cannot but think 
calculated to promote the cause which you are labouring for. 

Most of the Colonial Bishops are in Want of books, for the 
use either of their collegiate institutions or of their dispersed 
Clergy. We find them, from time to time, earnestly begging, 
either in their letters from abroad or in their speeches at home, 
to be supplied with donations for that purpose ; and, to any one 
who considers their circumstances, it must be obvious that this 
their want must be great. 

Now, I believe, sir, that there are many persons who would 
be willing, in a greater or less degree, to minister to this want, 
but who are deterred by circumstances which might easily be 
removed. Perhaps they are not acquainted with any Bishop, 
and know no one who is. If they are, they have, probably, no 
means of cheap conveyance to him or his agents, or not at the 
right time. Or, again, perhaps they are in doubt whether the 
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book or books which they can spare is such as that Bishop may 
want. They do not like to send it on the chance ; and they do 
not like to write and ask^ because that would seem to be making 
much of a small matter. I would beg leave, therefore, to 
suggest that a dep6t should be opened by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for the reception of all such books as 
any one may be williug to present or bequeath for the use of the 
Colonial Churches.^ To this depot I am sure that many a book 
would find its way which now remains useless on its owner's 
shelves ; and in the course of years, I have not a doubt that 
libraries, or parts of libraries, would be left by will for the same 
end and purpose. 

At the dep6t thus established, any Colonial Bishop might 
make known his literary wants ; they would be at once supplied 
— so far as the books then on hand would supply them — ^and 
the deficiency might be gradually made good afterwards, as 
more books came in. As some of the more common books 
might be sent in larger numbers than could be profitably used, 
and others occasionSly of a kind not required, perhaps the 
donors would allow of such being sold, or exchanged for such 
as are most wanted in the Colonies. 

Hoping that this suggestion may be improved upon by those 
who are more conversant with the subject than myself, 

I am, &c, 

Clebicus. 



OCoIottfal, JporHgn, ani l^omt TXtto%. 

Canada West. — Death of an Indian Chief, — ^The Rev. Richard 
Flood, Missionary at Delaware, on the Thames, has addressed to the 
Editor of the Toronto Church the following account of a deceased 
Indian chief, known as Capt. James Snake, who died on Feb. 16th, 
aged 72. 

"At an early period in the history of what was called Upper 
Canada, this remarkable man, with other warriors of the Muncey 
tribe, left the United States, entered this Province, and joined the 
British standard as independent allies about the year 1800, some time 
after which period they settled on a part of the Ojibway reserve, now 
called Old Munceytown, situated on the river Thames, which is distant 
about twelve miles from the village of Delaware. 

" The subject of this brief memoir was, in early life, a distinguished 
warrior, as well as a great orator at the council fire. In many a 
fierce and deadly encounfer with Britain's foes, did he stand forth the 
bravest of the brave in his tribe ; he received his first lessons in those 

^ By a reference to our report of the June Meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Qospel, it will be seen that some books have already been seat to 
the Society, in consequence of the notice in our last number. 
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stirring times under the training of his uncle, the celebrated warrior 
Tecumseth. Shortly after my appointment as Missionary to Caradoc 
and parts adjacent, I discovered that the Muncey and Bear-Creek 
Ojibway tribes were enveloped in all the darkness of Paganism, with 
few exceptions, and therefore considered it a duty incumbent on me 
to visit them, as time permitted, with the view of drawing their 
attention to the great truths of Revelation ; but nearly two years 
elapsed before a decided impression was made, when this aged chief, 
the firstfruits of my labours, expressed a desire to renounce Paganism, 
and embrace the Christian faith. After due examination made into 
the grounds upon which he sought admission into our Church by 
Holy Baptism, I ascertained to my great joy that the Gospel, hitherto 
proclaimed without any apparent success, had not fallen to the ground. 
On that occasion, this truly converted man freely and fully unbosomed 
himself, by giving me a short history of his former life, such as the 
awful scenes of warfare in which he took a prominent part— his deep- 
rooted attachment to Pagan rites, with all their soul-enslaving and 
demoralizing tendencies ; and added, ' I thank the Great Spirit for 
directing your footsteps to us, for I can now plainly see the folly of 
placing dependence upon those ridiculous traditions of our forefathers, 
when my poor immortal soul is concerned.* He was led, I doubt not, 
by the teaching of the Holy Ghost, to the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who loved us and gave himself for us; and so 
found, with all those who have obtained like precious faith, peace and 
rest to his soul in time and in eternity. I can truly affirm, that from 
the day of his reception into the Church, I never had occasion to 
reprove or censure this worthy man for the least irregularity, so 
upright and consistent was his conduct with the profession which he 
made before many witnesses. 

" His death, although assuredly gain to himself, I have to regret, 
for many reasons; his example was a silent sermon to the entire set- 
tlement — his profiting under the means of grace was manifest to all ; 
added to which, he was universally beloved and respected by the other 
tribes as well as his own in this locality. 

" I gladly availed myself of his invaluable assistance in this pecu- 
liarly trying sphere of labour, which he cheerfully rendered by 
advising, admonishing, and exhorting his people to embrace the ever- 
blessed Gospel ; in which labour of love his soul always seemed to 
take the greatest pleasure. Yea, even more than this : I have learned 
from Mr. Hogg, our schoolmaster and catechist, who had the sincerest 
regard for the old man on account of his many excellent qualities, (at 
whose table he was a constant guest,) that during my absence in the 
white settlement, this venerable chief took every opportunity of ren- 
dering my instructions more impressive, by dwelling much upon them 
in his intercourse with the Munceys. 

*' This consistent Christian, who has been declining in health for 
the last six months, was induced a short time since, at the instance of 
his daughter, to accompany her to Moravian Town, where she resides, 
with the view of receiving that care and attention which his delicate 
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state required. My Muncey interpreter visited him in the course of 
the past month, by whom he sent me his (wtahwaultoowaukun) 
Christian love, as be felt dangerously ill, and expected not to recover; 
*he shook hands with me in his heart, and requested me to remember 
him at the throne of grace,' a request I could never forget. 

" It is delightful to know that the closing scene of his eventful 
life was peace. The Moravian Missionary has just informed me by 
letter, that during his illness his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ never 
wavered, and that he frequently reverted, in conversation with this 
gentleman, to this comforting truth which he had been taught in 
Muncey Town, and which furnished him in the last trying hour with 
the bright hope of a blessed immortality. 

" Thus through grace our beloved brother continued steadfast 
to the end of his Christian course, and is entered into the rest that 
remaineth to the people of God. I pray that all who read these 
few lines may, through God the Holy Spirit, be enabled to follow his 
footsteps with patience and zeal, * looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith.' " 



Fbedeeicton. — The Bishop of Fredericton, who is now making a 
brief stay in England, has issued an appeal for assistance in completing 
the erection of a Cathedral Church for his diocese. The following 
particulars will be found generally interesting : — 

The existing parish church, now used as the cathedral, is a mean 
and insufficient structure of wood, containing not above thirty free 
sittings ; the cathedral which is now in the course of erection will 
contain about 800 persons : every part of it will be available for the 
services of the Church, and all the sittings will be free, so as to 
accommodate the poor conveniently, without distinction of colour. 

The external walls of the nave and aisles (83 feet by 57,) have 
been erected, and the nave roof will be put on this summer; it 
remains to add the choir about 40 feet in length, of which the tower 
will form a part, to roof the aisles, complete the western porch, finish 
and fit up the interior, and erect a building which is intended to serve 
as a vestry, chapter- house, and clerical library. The sum required 
for these purposes beyond what has already been spent on the building, 
cannot be less than 4,000Z., for labour is very dear, common masons 
earning 10*. a-day, and the contract price for the walls being 305. 
per perch. 

The total expense of the cathedral is estimated at about 10,000Z. 
of this sum 3,(X)0Z. has been raised in the Colony; and it is right to 
state, in proof of the importance which the Bishop attaches to this 
measure as a mean of good to his Diocese, that he has himself also 
expended on it a sum nearly equal to the whole income of the See 
for the three years during which he has presided over it. 

It may not be generally known that the Colony is among the poorest 
of the British dependencies, and is at present unavoidably suffering 
severely from depression in trade. The Bishop, however, testifies 
that to the extent of their means the inhabitants have evinced great 
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zeal and liberality, and he believes that they will continue to do so. 
The petition to the governor in council for the very eligible site of 
^\e acres, on a part of which the new building is now in course of 
erection, was signed by nineteen -twentieths of the inhabitants of 
Fredericton, dissenters as well as Churchmen. 



Barbados. — The Bishop set out on March 11th to visit officially the 
archdeaconry of Trinidad, comprising the islands of Trinidad, Grenada, 
and Tobago, In Trinidad he confirmed 205 persons, ordained two 
deacons, and consecrated the burial-ground of St. Philip's Church, 
the parish church of St. Michael, and All Saints' Chapel-school, Port 
of Spain. 

After the consecration of All Saints, on the 11th of April, the 
Bishop held in the chapel a Visitation of the Clergy, of whom thirteen 
were present, two others having just left Trinidad for England, and 
one being prevented from attending by illness. Shortly after the 
Visitation, the Bishop and his chaplain embarked in the Conway for 
Tobago, where they landed early on the 12th of April, and remained 
till the return of the Conway from Demerara on the 20th. In Tobago 
the bishop confirmed 649 persons and visited several schools. His 
lordship visited also the ruins (remaining from the hurricane of last 
year) of the Hope School, temporary place of worship, at Scar- 
borough; school at Roxbrough (partially restored); chapel-school and 
dwelling-house at Lambeau-hill ; and made arrangements with the 
rectors of the different parishes for the restoration, as far as practicable, 
of the different ecclesiastical buildings overthrown or injured in the 
hurricane, out of the grants made to the Bishop for this purpose by 
religious societies in England — viz. 250/. steriing by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 400Z. sterling by the Incorpo- 
rated Society for the Advancement of the Christian Faith. 

On the 22^ the Bishop landed at Grenada, and instituted the Rev. 
J. A. Anton, on the presentation of his Excellency the Governor-in- 
Chief, to the rectory of St. George ; after which, Mr. Anton was in- 
ducted into the benefice by the Rev. T. Clarke, in the presence of the 
gentlemen composing the vestry of St. George. Early on the 23d 
(Easter Day) his lordship landed at Carriacou, assisted at Divine Service 
in the parish church in the morning, and held a Confirmation there at 
the close of the afternoon service. On the following day he examined 
the different schools of Carriacou, fiw^ in number, assembled at the 
parish church from the town (Hillsborough), Beaus^jour, Harvey Vale 
Limlair, and the glebe. On the 25th April, the Bishop and his 
chaplain returned to Grenada, and remained there till the 8th May, 
visiting the different parishes with their places of worship and schools. 
In the rural deanery of Grenada, the Bishop confirmed one hundred 
and twenty-seven persons. On the 8th May, the Bishop and his 
chaplain left Grenada in the steamer Reindeer, and on the 10th 
landed again in Barbados. 
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• Cape op Good Hope. — ^We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing intelligence respecting the Bishop of Capetown. His Lordship 
has taken a house situated within a convenient distance from the 
town, and occupied by a former Governor. It is within a walk of 
two country churches, and near enough to the Cathedral to allow of 
the Bishop being a frequent attendant at the daily prayers. The 
Cathedral is at present unconsecrated, being in the hands of a com- 
pany of proprietors, and burdened with a large debt ; it is also very 
defective in architectural propriety, and inconveniently arranged. 
The excellent Bishop is very desirous of building a Church by the 
waterside, entirely free, for the use partly of the poor, wJio are almost 
without Church accommodation, and partly of sailors who have no 
special place of worship, although the harbour usually contains thirty 
sail of ships. The Bishop also feels very strongly the necessity of 
some immediate efforts for the education not only of divinity students, 
but also of the higher classes of English in Capetown. 



Madras. — The Rev. C. Hubbard, Missionary on the list of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel at Canendagoody, Tanjore, 
has made a report of his Mission, for the half-year ending December, 
1847. We extract the following details : — 

"The congregation at head quarters, embracing the Upper and 
Lower Canendagoody, is numerically large ; and though several of 
those who are offended at our introduction of the non-caste principle 
have been threatening that, rather than accept of that, they will go 
back to Heathenism, yet none have taken the step at present. 

" The great thing required here as everywhere else, is not only a 
resident, but a permanent Missionary, of firm yet considerate 
cliaracter : who knows both how to * rebuke with all authority,* and 
can be * touched with the feeling of others' infirmities ; ' and should it 
please the great Bishop of souls to allot such an one for a series of 
years to this station, I doubt not the change would be conspicuous in 
the entire diaracter of this people : — the misfortune hitherto has been 
for forty years together, their having had but the casual visists of 
Missionaries ; and since Canendagoody has been erected into a 
detached station with its own Missionary — a period only of about 
three or four years — it has had three changes of Incumbents, until at 
length there is a sort of proverb abroad among the people, * a new 
Missionary every year ! ' 

"The village congregations connected with this Mission are all 
going on satisfactorily ; and some of them have been visited by my- 
self this half-year : the rest I am about immediately going to, and 
should have done so before, but for the excited state of this people, 
consequent on the administration of the Lord's Supper without dis- 
tinction of caste, as reported in my letter of November, after which 
persecution of a very threatening character broke out, and one woman 
was most cruelly beaten. 

" I have visited Maliyanattam, where we have a small school and 
resident matster, who, besides his own proper duty, reads the morning 

NO. xra. D 
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and evening prayers to the only Christian family we have there. My 
visit there was made in August last, when I examined the school ; 
read prayers and preached on the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins ; baptized a boy of seven or eight years old, who is part of the 
Christian family mentioned above, but whose baptism they had 
scandalously neglected hitherto ; and gave the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper to eight persons. I took occasion also according to 
my usual practice to speak to the Heathen, who came to pay me 
their respects, on ^ the things that concern their peace.' I left the 
village in the evening for the neighbouring village, Coodicadoo. 
Here we have a resident Catechist, whose duty it is to have service 
every Sabbath morning in his own village, and in the evening at 
Maliyanattam ; and on the week days he itinerates to several circum- 
jacent villages, where there are a few Christians living, but without 
any proper spiritual instructor. I had service with our few people in 
the open air, for there is neither prayer nor school-house, the Catechist 
performing service on the piall of his house — conversed with several 
of the Heathen villagers, who are very anxious to have their abolished 
school re-opened, and have consented if we will build a Fchool-room 
to assist in the work, besides giving some materials ; and the Catechist 
showed me a nice spot of ground for the purpose, which he is willing 
to give us without price. I should say 14 rupees could not be 
' better expended than on such a building ; and then the Maliyanattam 
master might be removed to Coodicadoo and bring his cliildren with 
him. I could not help thinking when in this village, and while 
examining some young men, who were once children of the school 
formerly supported by the Society here, and who read the Scriptures 
fluently, as well as delivered parts of our catechisms and prayers very 
well, how Providence frequently refreshes us, when and where we 
little expect it, with proofs that our labours and expenditure too are 
* not in vain in the Lord.' These youths, or rather these young men, 
are capable of reading God's word — and is not that something ? 
simply because we spent a little of the perishing mammon upon their 
village school; and they understand us when we preach, a qualification 
which few Heathens possess, and none except such as have had 
similar opportunities of knowledge afforded by our scantily paid 
Mission employers of the humble sort. The Heathens at this village 
greatly pleased me by their frank and friendly behaviour, by their 
intelligence, and manifest anxiety for the means of instruction for 
their children." 

" My next visit was to Paneyacottah on my return to Canendagoody. 
Here we have a schoolmaster, who acts too in the capacity of Catechist, 
reading prayers, and preaching to the people every Sabbath day, as 
well as having with them the daily morning and evening prayers. 
The school, which is very small, was examined, and afterwards I had 
full service, preaching from Ps. cxxvii. 1, 2, and giving the Lord's 
Supper to eleven persons : after which it was necessary to adjust a 
number of petty matters of a private kind, on which however the 
welfare and comfort of the people is greatly dependent This con- 
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gregation is somewhat unique, consisting, I beiiete, of only one, but 
that a larae family, whose mother, a venerable old woman, was the 
convert of Schwartz ; and her four sons, and their wives, and children, 
all reside in the same village, engaged in the pursuits of tillage ; and 
are, apparently, very respectable and praiseworthy persons, and very 
zealous for the religion of tbeir sire. One or two families, still resident 
there, apostatized some few years ago. 

" Among the congregations beyond the central station, is one con- 
sisting entirely of Pariahs, situate at the chuttrum about one and a 
half mile from this. The Catechist also teaches, and that very 
admirably, a school held in the little church, consisting of fifteen or 
sixteen children, boys and girls : and I can truly say, this congrega- 
tion, though low in caste, is one of the best in the District. Being 
near my house, I am able to visit it frequently, and am thoroughly 
acquainted with its concerns. 

" In some of the villages, a ie^r persons have put themselves under 
instruction for baptism, whom I hope, please God, to receive into the 
Church during the current half-year. No doubt too some would ere 
this have joined us from Upper and Lower Canendagoody, but our 
caste troubles have deterred tiiem and will probably do so still. Yet 
who can count that loss which is incurred by the gain of carrying a 
great principle ?" 

TinneeeUy, — The Rev. R. Caldwell writes thus from Edeyen- 
goody, under date 21st January, 1848. 

" The number of schools supported by the Socutyfor Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in the District of Edeyengoody, is six ; two of 
which, day-schools for boys and girls, are in the village of Edeyen- 
goody, the rest in other villages in various parts of the District ; and 
Sie number of children of Christian parents, educated in the schools 
supported by the Society is, boys ninety-six, girls ninety ; besides 
ten girls out of thirty-three maintained in the female boarding-school, 
and nineteen children of Heathen parents. 

" This is an addition to the schools supported and the children 
educated at the expense of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel:' 

Adelaide. — After a remarkably prosperous voyage, the Bishop 
arrived here on December 28th, 1847, which was the eleventh 
anniversary of the foundation of the Colony by Governor Hindmarsh ; 
** one of those unexpected coincidences," says his lordship, " which 
make themselves felt as being something more than fortuitous. Nothing 
could exceed the friendliness of our reception." The following 
extract from the South Australian Gazette^ 1st January, 1848, will 
show the kind of impression which the Bishop has made : — 

" It is rather a curious coincidence, that precisely on the day of the 
eleventh anniversary of the Colony, the Lord Bishop of Adelaide 
should have arrived amongst us. We are not superstitious ; but 
there is something in the omen which we cannot refuse to take as 
favourable to the religious peace and advancement of the province. 
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Hearing the Bishop's Charge, as it partially was, to his Clergy, on 
Thursday, and reading, as we have done with unfeigned pleasure, his 
reply to the Clergy of his Diocese, which we publish to-day, we come 
to the conclusion that South Australia has obtained for the head of 
one of her greatest religious bodies, the incalculable blessing of a 
learned, good, amiable, and thoroughly Christian pastor. Verily, there 
is much cause for rejoicing." 

On the Thursday after his arrival, the Bishop was installed in the 
temporary Cathedral Church of Trinity, in the presence of the 
Governor and officers, and a large and most respectable congregation, 
including several dissenters. In the service was introduced a thanks- 
giving lor the safe arrival of the Bishop and Clergy. After the 
sermon and administration of the Communion, an address from the 
Committee of the South Amtralian Church Society was presented, to 
which the Bishop returned an extemporary answer to the follow^ing 
effect. His Lordship first adverted to the expressions of kind feeling 
towards himself, which he was quite sure embraced also the Clergy 
who had accompanied and preceded him. He valued them princi- 
pally as they regarded the office with which he was invested, which 
taking its beginning in the Apostles, must be regarded by Episco* 
palians as originated by the great Head of the Church. It was 
intended to preserve and hand down " the form of sound words " 
committed to faithful men " ordained in every city," and by whom 
the waste places of the Lord's vineyard were to be cultivated. It 
was to be a bulwark against the undue assumption of supremacy 
on the one hand, and a centre of unity in the various branches 
of the Universal Church on the other. There was something 
in the attendance on the services of the day which led him to 
believe that the interest evinced arose from a deep conviction of the 
importance of that high office to which in the providence of God he 
had been called. It would have been unpardonable on such an occa- 
sion not to have made reference to the Christian lady by whose muni- 
ficence the see was endowed. Every one who had the happiness of 
knowing her would bear testimony to the unaffected, unassuming 
simplicity of her character and Christian deportment. No sooner 
had she become possessed of very great wealth than she cast about 
how to honour God with the first-fruits of her increase. She resolved 
first of all to build a noble Parish Church and Parochial Schools, and 
provide a competent maintenance for a minister in the very poorest 
portion of the city of Westminster, with which her father had been 
so long politically connected. The Colonial Churches next engaged 
her attention, and a portion of her wealth was, with the approbation 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, assigned to the See of 
Adelaide. With regard to himself, he should ever esteem it a happy 
day when he \»ras enabled to accept the call addressed to him by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to undertake the charge of overseeing 
this Diocese, a call which obtained the approval of her Majesty. They 
all knew by experience what it was to sever the ties which bound 
them to home and country, kindred and friends ; still there was a joy 
in being able to make some sacrifice, however mean, and to undergo 
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some self-denial for the sake of the G-ospel. He did not look iot 
success in the work before him to his own energy or zeal, or any 
ability which he might possess, but to the grace of God enabling him 
to build on the Bock of Ages, and the continual guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. All labour in the Lord's vineyard otherwise carried on was not 
more stable than the houses of sand which children in sport build on the 
sea shore, and which the advancing waves quickly crumble and efface. 
Under God he looked to the zedous efforts of the Clergy, and the 
hearty co-operation of the laity. The Clergy were not the Church, 
but the ministers of the Church. All for whom Christ died were em- 
braced, or to be embraced, in the great household of faith. When the 
Apostle said that he who would not provide for his own was " worse 
than an infidel," he could not have limited his censure to those merely 
who would not provide the meat that perisheth ; much more would he 
have applied it to those who neglected to provide the meat that en- 
dureth unto eternal life. He would implore those who were either 
heads of families or hoped to become so, to exert themselves effec- 
tually to procure the ordinances of religion for themselves and their 
children. With reference to another subject in the address, namely, 
sound religious and useful education — ^his attention had been already 
drawn to that point. The Venerable Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, with a wise foresight, looking to the time when 
the Colony should provide its own Clergy, had authorized him to draw 
upon them for a considerable sum towards the establishment of a 
Collegiate School, capable of affording a superior English classical 
and mathematical education, and Theological lectures to such young 
persons as might be desirous of offering themselves for Holy Orders. 
The royal foundations and endowed Grammar Schools of England 
were the true models of such an institution. In them was formed the 
character of the English Christian gentleman, the basis of which was 
religious principle, and which was also distinguished by refinement 
and generosity of feeling. The address expressed a hope that, by 
the blessing of God, the erection of the See and the presence of the 
Bishop would be instrumental in suppressing irreligion, promoting 
unity, and extending true religion in the province. It was the pre- 
r<^ative of the Spirit of God alone to make men of one mind in His 
house. He was not sanguine enough to suppose that religious di- 
visions would cease ; but he thought if the Clergy, while extending 
the teaching and discipline of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, would act on the spirit of the Apostles' precept, 'Mn meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves," their motives would, 
eventually, not be misconstrued, nor their exertions to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the people at large be undervalued. Personal 
respect for good men, whose religious views might differ from our 
own, was quite compatible with disapproval of the system of religious 
teaching or Church Government which they supported. He would 
entertain a hope that, so far as the Scriptures permitted us to hope 
for unity, his coming among them might accelerate rather than retard 
that happy consummation. It would doubtless be promoted by those 
who had received the Gospel in the love of it. There was in the 
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Catholic Church a real communion and fellowship of the saints, which 
annihilated space, obliterated prejudices, and brought together in 
unity of spirit those who were otherwise widely separated from each 
other. He trusted that that bond of union would be increasingly felt, 
and that they should be more and more united in one mind and one 
judgment, as their acquaintance with each other increased ; and in 
conclusion, he once more thanked them for their good wishes and 
kindly feelings towards himself. 

In a letter dated February 2d, the Bishop spedss of having con- 
secrated a church at Woodford, about two miles distant from 
Kensington, Adelaide. The building was filled to overflowing. The 
Bishop preached from Heb. xi. 8 — 10. In the administration of the 
Holy Communion the Bishop says, " I was gratefully reminded of my 
friends in England by using on this occasion the altar-service and 
books presented to me by the members of a clerical meeting in 
Northamptonshire, which I had long and happily attended. The 
Communion Service of plate was also the gift of another devoted 
brother in the ministry. I believe great interest has been awakened 
by this event, and I cannot but bless Grod that so much zeal and 
anxiety for the religious ordinances of our Church manifests itself in 
various quarters." 

New South Wales. — Nervcastle.-^We have been favoured with 
the following extracts from the private letters of Bishop Tyrrell : — 

"The ship Medway, Oct. 20, 1847. — I lamented the state of con- 
fusion in which I found my cabin, because it prevented my receiving 
therein some visitors who came on board to bid me farewell shortly 
after my brothers had left me. They were the parochial clergy of 
Gravesend, who, having learnt from Mr. Coleridge that I was to 
leave Gravesend that day — came in a body, to express their sympathy, 
and promise us their prayers. I could only see them in the public 
cabin or cuddie, amid much bustle, but I hope that I made them 
understand how gratified and cheered I felt by their truly kind and 
Christian visit." 

After saying that Morning and Evening Service was held daily, the 
Bishop mentions the following pleasing incident : — 

" When we first began the Evening Service I had it at half-past 
seven, after our tea; but the captain came to me after service the 
second evening, and stated that the other passengers felt a reluctance 
in returning to their amusements after prayers, till they went to bed, 
and would therefore be gratified if I would alter the hour, so that they 
might conclude the evening with the service. This I at once ac- 
quiesced in, expressing my pleasure at the existence of such good 
feeling on their parts, and we have since had the Evening Service at 
half-past nine." 

" You will readily imagine that I am often engaged in anxious 
thoughts about my future plans — my very imperfect knowledge> how- 
ever, of the actual state of my Diocese, and of my future place of 
residence, makes it impossible for me to settle anything definitely. 
The end of every long meditation or consultation on these subjects is 
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this ; we must wait till I learn from the Bishop of Sjdnej the real 
state of things, and have the adrantage of his advice and counsel ; 
you therefore must not expect to hear of episcopal labours and 
arrangements until I have been for some time in my Diocese. Even 
this delay is, I am sure, peculiarly valuable. I am every day becoming 
better acquainted with my chaplains and the candidates for Orders, 
learning more accurately their dispositions and powers, and accustom- 
ing myself, day by day, to exercise a mild guidance and influence over 
them, while, 1 trust, that my own principle of action, and purposes of 
devotion to the duties of my high office, are becoming, by frequent 
serious meditation and prayer, more settled and confirmed. The 
voyage Is likely to be a long one, but so employed cannot prove either 
tedious or unprofitable." 

SocrETT FOB PiWMOTiNG CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. — The General 
Meeting of the Society was held on June 6, the Bishop of Antigua in 
the ehair. A letter was read from the Bishop of New Zealand, 
mentioning the satisfactory progress of the College, and the new 
version of the Maori Prayer-Boot Five hundred copies of the 
English Frayer-Book were voted at his lordship's request. 

A lett^ was read from tlie Bishop of Adelaide, dated January 19, 
announcing his arrival and installation in the pro tempore cathedral, 
and calling attention to the state of education in Adelaide. 

Books to the value of 201, were granted for the use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, in the diocese of Fiedericton. Also, a set of books 
for the use of St. Anne's. Chapel. A grant of 30/. was voted con- 
ditionally for aid towards a church at JBouhgne^sur-Mer. 

A motion was made to the effect that *' It is the opinion of the Board, 
that any large accumulation in the income of the Society during the 
last four years, beyond the expenditure, shall be forthwith applied to 
the relief of the Church in the Colonies." The treasurer made a 
statement, from which it appeared, that during the last thirteen years 
the funded property of the Society had been diminished by upwards 
of 135,000/., and that the whole amount now absolutely at the Society's 
disposal was little more than 25,000/. The motion was consequently 
withdrawn. 

The Lord Bishop of Antigua stated to the meeting that he was 
about to leave England for his diocese. His Lordship expressed his 
thanks for the cordial co-operation and the liberal assistance which he 
had uniformly received from the Society, and he affectionately bade 
them farewell. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich having taken the chair, it was agreed, 

" That the thanks of the Board be offered to the Lord Bishop of 
Antigua, for his kindness in coming to the meetings ; together with 
the earnest prayers of the Society, that the blessing of Almighty God 
may attend him on his return to his diocese." 



SociETT FOR THE Pbopaga'5cion OP THE GosPEL. — TJic Ordinary 
Monthly Meeting was held on Friday, June 16. Present, His Grace 
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the Archbishop of Canterburj, the Bishops of London and Bangor, 
and several of the Clergy and Laity. 

It was agreed that the donation of T52L 17 s, by the late Colonel 
Sackville, which had been conveyed to the Society by its late 
President, and which by the intention of the donor was appropriated 
to Bishop's College, Calcutta, should be invested in Government 
securities in India towards the formation of an endowment fund 
for the maintenance of the Principal and Professors of the College. 
The Rev. Dr. Withers, the Principal, very recently gave a donation 
of 50/. for the same purpose. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Lord Bishop of 
Fredericton, to place on the Missionary list for his Diocese the name 
of Mr. Joseph Cockeram. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. Parkinson, of Ravendale, stating 
that he was induced by an article which had recently appeared in the 
Colonial Church Chronicle to offer to the Society for the use of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Fredericton, and other Colonial Dioceses, a 
collection of theological, classical, and educational books. Agreed, 
that Dr. Parkinson's offer be accepted, and the thanks of the Society 
be returned to him for his liberality. 

Thanks were also given to the Rev. E. "Walford for a copy of 
Tillotson's works. 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Antigua to take leave of the 
Society previous to his return to his Diocese, and to express his 
anxiety to further to the utmost extent of his power the Society's 
important designs. 

Several very interesting letters were then read from the Bishops 
of Adelaide and Capetown, extracts from which will be found under 
their proper heads, at pages 33 and 35. 

Oxford University Sermon on Missions. — We lately noticed 
the endowment of a Sermon to be preached annually at Oxford on 
the Extension of the Church in the Colonies. The first of the series 
was delivered on Trinity Sunday, by the Rev. T. Vores, of Wadham 
College. The text was 1 Cor. ix. 16, 17, and the drift of the sermon 
was on the words " a dispensation of the Gospel is committed unto 
me." The preacher commented on this oiKovofiiUf showing that it 
attached to all Christians, as *' a royal priesthood," and also to nations, 
especially to Christian England. This he urged on the grounds of a 
pure Church existing within her — of the extent of her commerce and 
colonization — and of her present tranquillity in the midst of revolu- 
tionized Europe. He contrasted the character and principles of our 
universities with those of Germany and France ; and concluded by 
urging that in the execution of this dispensation a large share 
devolved upon Oxford, to which she must address herself. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
''Circumnavigator" is thanked for his second letter. For the present the 
insertion is postponed, as we understand ^hat the circumstances respecting the 
Wairarapa Plains and Banks' Peninsula will be fully investigated beibre a final 
selection is made. 
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THE FUTURE OP ST. AUGUSTINE'S. 

The last month witnessed the inauguration of one of those 
noble institutions which have ever been the glory of the Chris- 
tian Church and the means of regeneration to apostate man. 
In the earlier and middle ages they grew up thickly and widely, 
became the centres of conversion and civilization, til), their work 
accomplished, they seemed to stand at last in the midst of esta- 
blished Christianity, as landmarks from whence the waters had 
retired, or monuments of past conquests, — and then fell into decay. 

It is not our intention to repeat the circumstances which 
attended the consecration of the Missionary College of St. 
Augustine's — the concourse of the priesthood and of the laity — 
bishops from the sister-Churches of Scotland and Canada — the 
solemn dedication to God of the chapel by the select band who 
met with one accord, and shared the Eucharistic feast within its 
narrow limits — the associations of the place, burdened with the 
recollections and the traditions of 1200 years — the strong voice 
of the praying multitude in the Cathedral, which, resounding in the 
aisles, struck with such solemn and intense grandeur on the ear — 
all this has been related again and again ; it has made St. Peter's 
Day, 1848, historic ; we therefore pass it by, and yet, in passing, 
must indulge in one mental prayer, " Benedictus benedicat." 

It were idle and intrusive to express our sympathy with this 
noble undertaking. It is an augury of the future no less than 
a sign of the present And we would rather indulge in the 
thoughts which offer themselves under this twofold aspect of the 
College, and which seem most naturally to engage the mind now 
that the first ebullition of feeling has passed away. 

It is a siffn, then, of the present Its very singleness, its being the 
first College set apart for the supply of our Foreign Missions, this 

NO. XIV. E 
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makes it the more significant ; for it indicates the " care which 
now at length hath flourished again" for the heathen world, and 
for our own expatriated fellow-Christians ; it indicates this care 
recognised as a known and fixed duty by the Church, for the 
accomplishment of which it would make a special provision. It 
is thus an index of the religious movement and progress of the 
times. Again, in the very way in which the foundation of the 
College has been provided, it is full of import ; for it is chiefly 
due to the munificence of one man. We witness once again 
amongst us the founder of an institution for the service of God ; 
we see the responsibility of large possessions acknowledged; 
and while the nation, or individuals, are squandering twenty 
times the amount in raising places for the trafficking of merchants, 
for the contests of politics, for the cumbrous magnificence of 
royalty, or the family pride of a noble, we here find wealth which 
might have been, unblamably by the world, given to some such 
vain and perishable purpose, dedicated to Christ and His Church, 
and the salvation of human kind ; and we hail the sign with 
thankfulness. 

But further, and above all, we discern herein a token for good 
in the circumstance, that we witness in this institution not so 
much an original and new foundation, as a revival of one which 
before existed for the same object. It is said that history afibrds 
no example of a powerful nation, when once it has lost its national 
spirit, being again regenerated to its former life and greatness : 
it is said that when once a Church has allowed its faith to be 
extinguished, or to die out, history records no instance of its 
light being again rekindled. But here is a revival of the past, 
a renewal of that spirit of faith which recovered England from 
a lapsing state in early ages. That spirit lives ; it rises from 
the ashes of antiquity ; it burns with a fresh flame and light ; it 
teaches our country what benefit heathen England once received, 
and what a debt Christian England now owes ; it identifies itself 
with past deeds of heroism, and becomes itself the augury of 
future destinies. And as the Jews who labouried at the restor- 
ation of their fallen temple — fallen for its idolatry and sin — wit- 
nessed the completion of their work with fond recollection, 
mixed with grateful joy, so may we thankfully hail the renewed 
blessing of God upon us, shown in His permitting this offering 
of faith to be presented to Him ; and we may humbly trust that 
He has in store for it a destiny and a glory exceeding all that 
attended any former structure which occupied the site of this 
old nursery of evangelists. 

But we discern in this institution also an augury for the 
future. In the future, indeed, lies all its history ; but what 
will that future be? We are standing, as it were, by the 
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, cradle of Its fresh birth, and are naturally tempted to picture to 
ourselves the character of its existence, and to anticipate the 
influence and blessings which it may be the means of dispensing. 
Yet from the expression of hopes or expectations such as these 
we deem it wise to abstain ; they should rather take at present 
the form of aspirations. Still, the course it has to run will be 
shaped in large measure by the specific objects and views which 
shall be set before it ; and on these, which are matters of prac- 
tical judgment and forethought, we may, perhaps, without pre- 
sumption, form and express our anticipations. 

It cannot be denied that the field presented to the labours of 
such an institution is large and varied ; more large, and more 
varied, than any which ever yet lay before a similar foundation. 
The Missions of England are directed towards the pastoral 
wants of our Colonies, the vast systems of heathenism in the 
Eastern empires, and the barbarous idolatries of islanders and 
Africans. We need labourers for all — labourers fit, and trained, 
and numerous. The question then arises. Whether any one 
institution can supply men fitted for these different depart- 
ments of labour ; whether it can comprise a course of studies 
and pursuits sufficiently wide, and influences for the formation 
of character sufficiently various, to qualify men for duties re- 
quiring such diversity of tempers, habits, and attainments ? We 
apprehend that this question must be answered in the negative ; 
that, if the institution is to be effective, its object must be 
limited, and that one portion of the wide field that is presented 
must be selected for its special culture, and for the concen- 
tration of its efforts. 

It can scarcely be needful to mention, how this principle of 
divisional labour, and specific preparation for it, is observed in 
the organized system of Rome; how special instruments are 
provided for special service, whether that service lie at home 
or abroad, among christianized or heathen people, each sphere 
of action being almost allotted to its own Society, and having its 
appropriate seminary. 

Since then it will probably be found needful to confine \yithin 
certain limits the objects of the College, and to fix a point and 
direction to its labours, — and since, upon a general view, the 
supply either of Clergy for our Suffragan Churches in the 
Colonies, or of Missionaries for the heathen, seems to offer the 
alternatives for our selection, we conceive that the very circum- 
stances of the case indicate how that selection must^be made. 

For it seems to us that everything conspires to claim for 
St. Augustine's a new and peculiar character. It is not a com- 
mon foundation. It is inaugurated with no common wishes 
and prayers. It is raised for a special work. Its appliances 
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for learning, its arrangements, and the discipline contemplated 
thereby — its very locality, apart from our ordinary Colleges, 
under the shadow of the Metropolitan Cathedral, as though it 
were a fresh offset from the very centre of the English Church ; 
the recollections and prestige with which it is encompassed — all 
seem to demand that it have its special purpose and character, and 
to forbid its settling down into a common theologicaT seminary. 
But this it would become, were it to be thought that a mere 
undistinguishing preparation for the priestly office, such as is 
required to supplement the Church either at home or in our 
Colonies, fulfilled the object for which it has been founded. 
Much as we value an institution set apart for the training of 
poorer scholars for the ministrations of the altar, and appreciate 
the dignity of such an office, still it seems to us to fall short of 
the caUing reserved to such a College as this, and scarcely to come 
up to its elaborate construction and the influence of its name. 

But, besides this, other circumstances seem to withdraw it 
from such a destination. The testimony of our Colonial 
Bishops, while it presses upon our notice that our second-^ate 
men are not such as they require in their Dioceses, assures us, 
too, with increasing unanimity, that they can themselves pro- 
vide, better than we can, men fitted for their less prominent 
and important posts. Among the children of the Colonists, and 
in their own Theological Seminaries, they can rear, under their 
own eye, men competently instructed for their work, having 
the advantage, too, of an acquaintance with the feelings and 
customs of the inhabitants. And if a few men are needed from 
the mother-country — ^men of high attainments, and cultivated 
intellect, and wide ecclesiastical experience, to infuse a higher 
tone in their institutions, or occupy the more responsible 
stations, such as these may be better found among the members 
of our Universities than they can be furnished in any school of 
more confined or special training. For labourers such as these, 
rarely needed and already provided, it would seem ill-suited that 
St. Augustine's should sacrifice any of its specific character and 
toil. 

We are led, then, to turn our minds from our Colonial empire 
to another sphere, as the appropriate and destined scene of 
action for this new -bom College. And looking to the heathen 
world, what an ample field unfolds itself, worthy of its high pur- 

Eose and the devotion of its capabilities. We are met at once 
y the two-fold aspect of Paganism, as it is presented in the 
ancient and philosophical mythologies of the East, or in the 
uncivilized idolatries of Africa or Polynesia. TVe see room for 
the devotion of every kind of individual gift and capacity, and 
a necessity that to the development of these a special system 
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of instruction be applied. It would draw us too much into 
detail, and away from the simple thought we have before us, 
were we to venture on the details of such a topic as is presented 
in the various qualifications which the task of evangelizing the 
heathen world demands. While, on the one hand, there is 
much tr£uning that is common to all who shall be called and 
shall dedicate themselves to these apostolic labours, — much 
therefore which can be imparted under one system, such as the 
acquisition of some foreign tongues, acquaintance with some of 
the practical sciences or manual arts, and, above all, the hardi- 
hood of habits, the self-denial, the ardour, and piety with which 
all must be alike armed; yet, on the other hand, there are 
attainments of a special sort, mental culture of a higher order, 
a wider range of learning, and dialectic skill of more than com- 
mon power, which will be needed in those who shall be fitted to 
maintain anything like a successful conflict with the intricate 
systems of Brahmanism or Buddism, the subtle morality of 
Confucius, or the mystical philosophy of Lao-tze. 

We perceive, then, in labours such as these, not merely room 
for the devotion of all the resources which any one institution may 
possess, but the necessity of a line of training which will impress 
upon it its own stamp and peculiar character. If St. Augus- 
tine's at all discharge its great purpose, if it at all satisfy the 
strong wishes and prayers of those who witnessed its dedication 
to Christ, it cannot be that it should sink into an ordinary theo- 
logical college. Not merely in the peculiarity and variety of 
its studies, but in the moral culture of its inmates, in the rule of 
life observed, in the discipline and tone of thought encouraged, 
we look for its distinctive eminence, and for the influence which 
it shall spread abroad even amongst ourselves. A standard of 
piety and holiness will be set within its walls, which has not 
commonly belonged to kindred institutions; a new spirit will 
have to be fostered, and men of a new stamp reared. To effect 
this, the whole imagination and feeling of the place should be 
directed to its one object, and be undistracted, till it grow into 
an enthusiasm, and create the temper it needs. And strongly 
do we feel to how responsible and difficult a task they are called, 
who are, or who shall be, set to superintend the early growth of 
this Institution. They have in their own Church no model on 
which they may form it, no traditions to guide and sustain them ; 
the first impress is to be given ; and much do they need, and 
should receive, the sympathy and the prayers of the Church in 
their behalf. 

With such feelings as these, then, we venture to forecast the 
future of St. Augustine's. It is no unworthy, no inappropriate 
sphere that is allotted to it, when the imagination assigns to it the 
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heathen as its portion^ and specially the heathen of the oriental 
superstitions. Nor can we help anticipating the time when, as 
many a Saxon convert was once gathered within its walls^ and^ 
after a dedication to God, was sent forth to win back our fore- 
fathers from their fierce idolatries^ so again^ from across the 
ocean and from lands then little dreamt of, converts from 
China or India, Borneo or Siam, may be received into this 
asylum, and, when their early faith has been disciplined and 
matured, then be consecrated as the servants of Christ, and 
return to their torrid lands charged with the conversion of their 
brethren. 

But we must draw to a close. And in turning once again 
from the future, on which we have ventured to cast an antici- 
pative look, to the present, the feeling of thankfulness recurs 
for the Divine favour which has brought tliis great project to its 
completion, and we again repeat the prayer which has through- 
out been on our minds, Benedictus benedicat. 



ORaANIZED EMIGRATION. 

Having in a former article ^ attempted to prove that a large 
and steady current of emigration directed from the mother 
country to the Colonies would be beneficial to both, as well as 
to the emigrants themselves, we shall now endeavour to show 
that it is perfectly practicable to conduct it on such a scale as 
to aiFord to the mother country the required relief from a redun- 
dant population. 

The increase in the population is measured by theexcess of 
births over deaths. Now, it appears by the Reports of the 
Registrar General, that there are in England and Wales three 
births to two deaths ; therefore the population would remain 
stationary if the births were fewer by one-third. But as (other 
things being equal) the births will be proportioned to the 
marriages, in order to reduce the births by a third, you must 
reduce the marriages in the same proportion. What, then, is 
the number of marriages? It appears by the same ofiicer's 
Report, that, in the year 1847, they amounted in England and 
Wales to 143,743 ; and as they will probably soon amount to 
150,000, I shall treat them as having already arrived at that 
number, and that 50,000 couples, or 100,000 individuals, at or 
near the time of marriage, would have to be removed annually 
to the Colonies, in order to equalize the number of births at 
home with that of the deaths. To carry the scheme out rigidly, 
it would be requisite that the emigrants should consist exclu- 

1 No. XIII. p. 2, 
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sively of young men and women, taken either before they are 
married, or very shortly afterwards. In practice, that cannot 
be done, but it is the standard at which we should aim ; that 
is the best time for emigration. As of the day, so of life, the 
morning is the best time to be stirring. In the autumn of life 
the household gods are with difficulty reconciled to a voyage 
which they will cheerfully undertake when our loves are in 
their spring. Of the 100,000 emigrants, we would allot 25,000 
to our settlements in Australia and New Zealand, (leaving the 
remaining 75,000 for Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, and the Cape of Good Hope). This addition to the 
population of the Australian Colonies would not be too great for 
their wants. Their aggregate population, at present, is about 
300,000, and, consequently, the proposed addition would be as 
one in twelve. We apprehend that each of the five existing 
Colonies of New South Wales, Port Philip, South Australia, 
Van Diemen's Land, and New Zealand, could, one with another, 
well receive an addition of 5,000 a-year, independently of the 
future settlements which will certainly be made in those pro- 
vinces: and we proceed to consider the means by which a 
systematic emigration to that extent may be practically effected. 
We will begin with the part to be allotted to Government in 
this matter. 

It should be the duty of Government to undertake, in the 
first place, a good hydrographical chart of such parts of the 
southern Colonies as are yet without it, marking the harbours 
particularly, with their soundings, tides, currents, anchoring 
grounds, &c. ; imd then to have executed trigonometrical sur- 
veys of such spots as, from the presence of rivers, building 
materials, fertile soil, exportable products, or other causes, 
should offer the best sites for colonization. This would form 
an invaluable guide to companies or individuals seeking a place 
for fresh settlements. Perhaps, also, they might employ con- 
victs in some of the most laborious preliminary labours requi- 
site for fitting a new country for inhabitants ; such as forming 
roads, clearing away brushwood in forests, draining swamps, 
quarrying stone, building bridges, and the like. 

The Government should receive the purchase-money for the 
land sales, and set it apart to form an emigr:ation fund. They 
should appoint an agent in every Colony, to whom each settler 
might, by a given day in every year, send a statement of the 
number of fresh hands which he could employ ; and these state- 
ments should be collected and sent home to the Emigration 
Board in England. 

The Board should appoint Emigration Agents all over the 
kingdom, who should be furnished with the latest intelligence 
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from the Colonies, and should, by frequent advertisements in 
the local papers, and other ways, let it be universally known 
how many labourers were wanted for each Colony, and that 
they were ready to supply information on the subject to all 
those who should seek it. 

The number of candidates for emigration each season would 
soon be known through them, and as many selected as could be 
accommodated. The Emigration Board would have the duty 
of superintending emigrant vessels ; refusing a licence to such 
as should be unfit ; seeing that no greater number was allowed 
to go on board than the vessel would accommodate ; ascertaining 
that the various stores, and other necessaries, were of the right 
sort and quality ; having a veto in the appointment of captain, 
surgeon, &c. ;^ — in short, taking care that the regulations for 
preserving life, health, and decent conduct, to be from time to 
time promulgated, were duly attended to. 

In our view, the duty of the Government should be confined 
to this sort of general control and superintendence, and they 
ought not to be called on to supply the funds for emigration. 
These should be sought, and might be found, in the combination 
of several sources, which we proceed to notice. That on which 
we should place our principal reliance, would be the sale of lands 
in the Colonies. And, by way of example, let us look to the 
capabilities of New Zealand in this respect. It is of nearly the 
same size as Great Britain, and contains, therefore, about 
60,000,000 acres : allowing even 10,000,000 of acres for the 
present inhabitants, whether natives or settlers, there will 
remain 50,000,000 available for future sales. The proper price 
per acre has been much disputed, but considering its high aver- 
age fertility, and the means suggested to be taken by Govern- 
ment for increasing its value, we are inclined to make \L per 
acre the basis of our calculation, from which, if it be too much, 
the necessary deduction can easily be made. If that price 
should be realised. New Zealand might supply half a million 
sterling for 100 years to come ; and as Australia is thirty times 
as large as New Zealand, it will be long enough before the 
scheme will fail for want of land to sell. But, as before observed, 
we do not look to the proceeds of the land sales exclusively. Each 
of the parties benefited should contribute something, and they 
are assumed to be — 1. the Colony ; 2. the mother country ; 
and 3. the emigrant. It should be notified to every Colony, that 
any sum which it might be inclined to place at the disposal of 
the Commissioners would be applied in sending out the class 

' These functions are already exercised by the " Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commififiioners." — Ed. 
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and number of labourers in demand. Parish Vestries, also, 
should be informed of the sum required to convey to the Colonies 
such labourers as from want of work might be burdensome to 
the parish: and individuals should also be enabled to judge 
whether their condition and prospects would or would not be 
benefited by emigration. Towards the expense of every 
emigrant ship, then, the produce of the land sales should be 
applied as far as it would go, and the rest should be made up 
by the other three sources, m proportion to the benefits received 
by them ; the money of the Colonies being principally applied 
in taking out labourers in the prime of life, that of parishes in 
conveying large families. The contribution required from 
individuals would vary with their circumstances, handicrafts- 
men and mechanics paying all the expense remaining after the 
application of the land fund, and after the sum which the 
Colonies* might choose to allot for such and such trades ; and 
where individuals, of whatever class, could not raise the whole 
sum required of them, the remainder might be charged on them 
as a debt to be repaid within a specified term after landing in 
the Colony; — the duties of the Government being, not to 
advance any money, but to superintend and to regulate; to 
make the preparatory surveys ; to introduce a simple and easy 
mode of acquiring and transferring land ; a good law of debtor 
and creditor; and other municipal regulations of that kind, 
which must exercise a great influence on the fortune of the 
Colony; and, what would be instar omnium in reference to 
municipal regulations, empowering the Colonies to make laws 
for themselves. 

We have said nothing of that most important point, the ex- 
tension of the Steam Mail Packet service from Sincapore, 
because we understand it to be already determined on ; and we 
are thoroughly persuaded that, with the great amount of expe- 
rience which we now possess, a system of plain and simple 
regulations may be devised, such as shall set in motion a steady 
and regulated stream of emigration, subject to neither drought 
nor torrent. We might not begin with a perfect system — 
nothing human is perfect — but experience improving on expe- 
rience would continually approach nearer and nearer the object 
in view, and at length attain it. 

But to make the Colonies fit instruments for the promulgation 
of the Gospel amongst the heathen, something more is wanted 
than a state of material abundance and social comfort. The 
Colonists should be religious men, devout Christians ; and though 
it be to Goi's blessing alone that we must look for these fruits, 
it is plainly our duty to plant and to water the seeds from which 
they ought to spring. We ought to interweave into the original 
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texture of their constitution a provision for the future support 
of religion, for the building of churches and schools, and the 
maintenance of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and Missionaries. 
After the example of England, we would lay out the land in 
parishes, but, considering the differing circumstances, the parishes 
should be of greater extent than the average of ours at home — 
say a square whose sides should be four miles : this would give 
about 10,000 acres; a reserve of one acre in 100 would of 
course yield 100 acres. We would not recommend the reser- 
vation of a large block in any one place, as that would obviously 
interfere with the cultivation and lessen the value of the rest ; 
but we should think four or five acres out of every hundred 
might be set apart in various parts of the parish, without inju- 
riously affecting the remainder ; and to prevent complaint here- 
after, we would insert in every grant of land a special 
declaration that the purchaser acknowledged the support of 
religion and education to be a paramount object in the consti- 
tution of the Colony, towards which the land, as well as the 
individual, should in all future time be subject to a reasonable 
and moderate rate. Colonies formed by members of our own 
Church might stipulate that it alone should be supported from 
the public resources, leaving those who might differ from us to 
support their own communions. There would be no hardship 
in this, as the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, 
or an^ other communion, would be at equal liberty to found 
Colonies of their own, and to appropriate the original endow- 
ment to their own form of religion. And this arrangement 
would give to each Colony the corporate air of a Church ; and * 
the example of one Colony, whether in the establishment of 
Churches, Schools, or Missions, might stimulate the others to 
increased activity. Let us advert for a moment, before con- 
cluding, to the advantage which Christendom is gaining in her 
powers of agression upon heathenesse. We are gradually 
getting possession of the heights which command her citadeL 
A hundred years ago (in Captain Cook's time), a casual visit 
from a whaler once in ten years was ail the intercourse which 
it seemed possible to maintain with the islands of the Pacific ; 
whereas, a hundred years hence, we shall have mail steamers from 
England to Australia, calling at every island in Solomon's group 
as regularly, though not quite as often, as the postman with his 
bell in the Strand. 

These thoughts we submit with all humility, as a contribution 
towards the great subject of Colonization which is now engaging 
the public attention. By means such as these, we may secure a 
great amount of social blessings to our own people, and create 
instruments for carrying to the Gentiles the message which God 
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has giyen to us as a nation, and charged us to cany to them. It 
is a fearful consideration, that if we neglect the duty, we may be 
held nationally responsible for the abominations committed by 
the heathen ; and may be told that if only tee had been faithful 
messengers, they would long ago have repented in dust and ashes 
— ^that they would have washed seven times in Jordan, if only 
we had told them that they might thereby be cleansed of their 
leprosy. Having been sworn at our baptism to fight manfully 
under our Saviour's banner, and to continue his faithful soldiers 
and servants to our life's end, we have here a distinct command 
given to us, and in executing it bravely and resolutely we may 
secure the approval of our great Captain ; but if we disgrace 
our colours by sleeping on our post, what else can we expect 
but to be relieved and punished? 



THOUGHTS ON THE MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

The Missions of a Church are a test of its condition, just as 
an offspring is of that of a parent. A diseased parent will give 
birth to a diseased child, and the child's premature decline will 
exhibit the decay which was sapping the life of the mother. So, 
likewise, if any particular characteristic predominate in the 
system of any Church, it will naturally show itself in the progress 
of its Missions, and influence all its movements. Thus the state 
of Missions becomes a question of the deepest interest, not merely 
as exhibiting the progress of Christianity, but because the 
Mission reflects the condition, and forms a criterion of the system 
in actual operation in the older Church from which it springs. 

We propose to apply this inquiry to the case of the Missions 
of the Church of Rome. Home has always displayed ejttra- 
ordinary energy in propagating her system. There are causes 
which naturaUy tend to the encouragement of this spirit, inde- 
pendent of the zeal and devotedness which have always existed 
m the earnest and more attached members of that communion ; 
such as the habits of obedience which Bome preeminently en- 
joins throughout her numerous religious fraternities ; the separa- 
tion from all domestic ties, which renders her priesthood more 
free to move from place to place ; and, we may add, the un- 
scrupulousness with which Bome has ever urged her way, and 
the pliancy with which she adapts herself to the existing customs 
of various people. Accordingly, we find that, for a long period 
subsequent to the Keformation, the most extensive and most 
energetic missionary movements were made by the Church of 
Rome. Such undoubtedly was the heroic progress of Francis 
Xavier, who " twice traversed the provinces of Southern India, 
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twice crossed the sea from Cape Comorin to China, and even to 
Japan^ and brought thirty kingdoms under the dominion^ of the 
faith, in the space of eleven years, so that his name acted like a 
spell over the minds of men throughout the Indian seas." Three, 
in particular, Travancore, Ceylon, and Japan, successively 
joined the Church of Kome, and her faith was embraced by 
multitudes through other vast and most populous nations of the 
East. Somewhat later, the Church of Home extended itself 
wonderfully into China. The education of the heir of the throne 
was committed to the Jesuits. Some of the most influential 
stations in the Imperial government were in their hands, and 
large bodies of the people are said to have been converted. The 
Missions of Rome spread likewise into the neighbouring king- 
doms. In Tonkin, Cochin-china, and Siam, great numbers were 
added to the Boman communion. We have omitted any special 
mention of Hindoostan ; but the remains of Goa, its once mag- 
nificent churches, and its extensive monastic institutions, with 
their splendid fabrics and rich demesnes, still mark the un- 
sparing devotion and the powerful sway with which the Portu- 
guese Church sought to establish the dominion of Kome. Turn 
now to the West^ and we see similar grandeur of design, and 
the same untiring zeal characterizing her progress in that 
direction. Missionaries of the strictest religious order, the 
Capuchins, followed the track of Portuguese conquest along the 
western coast of Africa; Great establishments and noble 
churches sprang up on the banks of the Congo. Kings of 
powerful states, together with their subjects, were led to 
embrace the faith, and for 200 years Bome brought all her 
power to bear on the numerous tribes occupying the neighbour- 
ing coasts. As soon as another world opened before the enter- 
prise of Europe, the Boman missionary thither sped his way, 
swift as the vessels that bore the victorious troops of Spain and 
Portugal. Amidst the terrible carnage in which the new 
European empires of South America were founded, Bome 
everywhere sought to infuse, for the healing of the nations, her 
system and worship. The reductions of ^Paraguay were the 
chief and most famous scene of her operations, and they seemed 
to form an oasis in the waste, a paradise of a Christian people, at 
which the world wondered. For above a century and a half, in 
the very heart of the Spanish and Portuguese dominions, the 
Bomish system, under the rule of the Jesuits, was in full opera- 
tion, with every means of influence that power, wealth, combi- 
nation, and untiring zeal could give. " A hundred and fifty 
thousand Indians were reclaimed from their wandering life, 
grouped into families, instructed and provided for in common as 
^ildren of a household." 
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Now, if the promises of perpetuity which our Lord has given 
to His Church be regarded, and if we consider the profuse 
array of means and appliances which Rome possesses for its 
extension, we might have expected that, having such numerous 
centres of operations, having gained such powerful hold on the 
government of so many empires, and having such widespread 
communications and such immense bodies of devoted men, who 
evidently " counted not their lives dear," so that they might 
advance their faith, Bome would have been destined to establish 
over these new worlds of Christian enterprise that dominion 
which she has so long struggled to retain over Europe, and 
would have been, in fact, the great missionary teacher of the 
heathen races. If, however, we nov) unfold the annals of these 
Boman Missions, and compare their present state with the 
grandeur of their promise, we are struck with profound astonish- 
ment, not unaccompanied by that sense of awe which is pro- 
duced at the sight of the ruin of some noble fabric, even though 
it have been reared by human pride. 

Throughout the entire scene of Xavier's labours, there has 
been a general and signal decline. Those Missions became the 
stage on which were exhibited the most disgraceful contests 
between various orders of monks and the pope, leading to the 
bull of Benedict XIV. (a.d. 1744,) since which time the 
Missions, which had for many years been declinhig, sank at once 
into a state of torpor, from which they have never recovered. 
*^ In the space of seventy years from that event, the number of 
converts in the extensive districts of the Marawa, Madura, the 
Camatic and Mysore were reduced one-third, according to 
the unquestionable testimony of a Boman missionary." The 
accounts which the Bishop of Madras has furnished of the 
degraded state of the Boman converts in his diocese, where 
their churches are emphatically styled ^ Mary Churches,' in dis- 
tinction from those that are called ^ God Churches,' as well as 
the older and corresponding statement of Buchanan, relatii^ to 
the miserable remnant that still lingers among the ruins of Goa, 
prove the decay of their communion in Hindostan, notwithstand- 
ing the large numbers, not less than 600,000, which they there 
reckon among their adherents. Farther east, a similar decline 
marks the Boman Missions. In Japan, where the number of 
converts had once reached a million, the very profession of 
Christianity has been utterly extinguished. The remnant that 
exists in China is reported to be of the lowest class ; the con- 
verts are still estimated at 200,000, but this is only "one-fifth 
of the number which the Jesuits, on their expidslon, bequeathed 
to their successors." When, however, we turn westward, the 
splendid promise once given has even more signally failed. 
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Congo and Sierra Leone are literally expunged from the list of 
Roman Missions. The inhabitants of Paraguay are still called 
christian, but the Reductions and their societies are dispersed, 
and scarce more than a name seems left of that once splendid 
vision.^ 

The lesson that we cannot but draw from these records of 
decay and ruin, in regard to the communion from which these 
Missions sprang, becomes the more instructive, if we compare 
with these the prospects of the Missions of our own Church, 
which, though having a far feebler commencement, have scarcely 
if ever yet failed.' We would speak with a deep sense of the 
exceeding unworthlness and inadequacy of our own efforts to 
extend the gospel of our Lord, and with the sorrowful acknow- 
ledgment of thQ many faults and imperfections which still 
attach to our system, but yet with a thankful conviction that 
God has preserved to the Church of England, and has com- 
mitted into her hands to dispense, in simplicity, " the truth as 
it is in Jesus ;" which Rome has forfeited, and, together with 
this forfeiture, has lost the very principle of success and per- 
petuity. This difference seems to be very remarkable between 
the Missions of Rome, and those of England. The Roman 
Missions have had a grand commencement and a splendid 
promise, and then a grievous and shameful decline. Owr Missions 
have advanced from the poorest beginnings, with long years of 
anxious struggle and patient waiting ; and then, at length, the 
development of unexpected blessings, and the appearance of sure 
and settled results. We may adduce the rapid and healthful 
expansion of the Church of England, in its true apostolic form, 
throughout the United States, the West Indies, and British 
North America, after more than a century of cold neglect and 
heart-sickening disappointments, that attended its establish- 
ment in all the earlier settlements. Or if we regard its exten- 
sion among the heathen, we have never known a Church, bearing 
the appearance of a more sure foundation in the native soil, than 
that in New Zealand, though for twenty years and more it was 
*^ as a root in a dry groimd." And so likewise, after a century of 
most languid effort and continual failure in Hindostan, we have 
now seen springing up, from seed sparingly sown many years 
a^o on the borders of Tinnevelly, the most promising plant ever 
witnessed in the East; a large and compact community of 

^ For the principal facts here recorded, the writer refers to Archdeacon Grant's 
** Bampton Lectures on Missions,*' to which work he has also been indebted for 
some expressions quoted above. 

^ The only mission of the Church, that we now remember to be in a state of 
decline, is Tanjore and Travancore, but we are disposed to regard Tinnevelly as the 
legitimate ofispring of these Missions^ and their influence to have been rather trans- 
ferred, than to have failed. . 
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Christians, weaned altogether from their heathen customs, and 
exhibiting the quiet and enduring feature of the parochial 
system of England. 

A further reflection has occurred to us while carrying on 
this inquiry, which, if the facts bear it out, is one of eventful 
interest. It would appear, that into some of those fields of 
labour where Erome had entered with such magnificent promise, 
but where, in the lapse of ages, her power has sunk, or been 
altogether driven back, the Church of England, feebly in- 
deed, and imperfectly, yet, we trust, on sound and apostolic 
principles, has been introduced and is making its way. It would 
seem as if Kome had been tried and found wanting ; and that 
the providence of God had opened the way for another, and 
a purer Church. Just as the Spanish and Portuguese empires, 
under the shadow of which the Boman Missions went forth, 
have been broken, and another empire, diverse in kind, yet sur- 
passing in power, has established itself on their ruins, and 
England's maritime supremacy has superseded the brilliant 
fabric which had been reared by the chivalrous warriors that 
once issued from the Peninsula ; so it may be destined, that, 
together with the English empire, the Church of England 
should establish a more enduring as well as a more faithful rule 
amid the ruins of those more imposing structures which the 
faith of Kome had raised. Thus, for instance, the apostolic 
system of England is by degrees developing and extending 
itself, by a legitimate authority, throughout Hindostan, where 
the Portuguese empire and Church had together formed some of 
their noblest conquests. Thus again, suddenly and most un- 
expectedly, a way has been opened^ for us into China ; and two 
branches of the English Episcopacy, one from England itself,^ 
and one from America, planted on its borders, at the very time 
when the Boman missions in that land are supposed to be in 
deep depression. 

Thus again, in a still more surprising manner, Borneo has 
received a Mission, which will, we trust, become the centre of 
a vast movement to spread over the islands, and the neighbouring 
continents, which were in other days the scene of the triumphs 
of the Jesuits. Then again, the Boman Mission at Sierra Leone 
has been superseded by that of England. And again to the 
west, as the French colonial empire sank before the progress of 
Great Britain, so the older Canadian Church of the French 
habitans has been surrounded and overspread by the English. 
May we only prove faithful to so momentous a trust ; and may 
God give us grace to use the wealth and the might of this vast 

* About immediately, we understand, to be planted. — Ed. 
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empire t6 the extension of the Gospel^ the Church of our Lord ! 
lest we too, being found wanting, shoiild perish with the greater 
condemnation, as we have been mvested with the greater power, 
and blessed with the purer truth. 

There is one more striking characteristic of the present con- 
dition of the Bioman Missions, on which we would add a few 
words. While Rome has thus been driven from her ancient 
fields of enterprise, or else has suffered her establishments to 
decline, she has been concentrating her force upon those coun- 
tries where Kome had in some places the claim of previous 
possession, and in others that of national supremacy, which, 
according to Catholic rule, should form the ^uide to the estab- 
lishment of the Church. The most powerftd modern Missions 
of Rome are to be found either within the British Isles, or else 
in the more open and defenceless field of the British depen- 
dencies. As in our previous observations we were led to mark 
the manifest tokens of the corruption of Rome, exhibited in the 
lamentable decay of many of her most noted Missions, so here 
we have to point out that unmitigated and unscrupulous hos- 
tility with which Rome has ever pursued all Christian commu- 
nions separate from herself, and especially her most powerful 
rival, and the one whose witness against her is the most formid- 
able, the Church of England. It appears that the whole strength 
of the Propaganda, unlike the rule of St Paul, who would not 
*' stretch" himself "beyond his measure," or "boast in another 
man's line," is directed against the foundations which the Church 
of England is endeavouring to lay within the bounds of our 
own empire. North America and Australia have of late years 
been the scenes of Rome's chief labours in foreign lands. The 
following brief contrast will show the formidable nature of her 
aggressions, and at the same time condemn us for our own most 
inadequate and meagre outlay in the cause of the Gospel and 
Church of Christ, even within our own dominions. 

In Upper and Lower Canada, the Church of England has two 
Bishops, about 200 Missionary Clergy, and numerous Catechists. 
Rome has in Lower Canada, one Archbishop, two Bishops, two 
Bishop-Coadjutors, one hundred and seventy-five chiuxshes, 
twenty convents, and ten colleges. In Upper Canada, one 
Bishop, one Bishop-Coadjutor, and seventy churches. And at 
the Red River settlement, two Bishops. In Hindostan, we 
number three Bishops, and one hundred and three Missionary 
Clergy ; while the Church of Rome maintains twenty Bishops, 
one hundred and sixty-eight European Priests, four hundred 
and seventy-two native Priests, seventeen seminaries, four 
colleges, ten convents and nunneries, and eight schools for 
orphans. It is the same everywhere. A Romish Bishop reached 
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New Zealand before Bishop Selwyn.* Bishop Broughton was 
painfiilly laying the foundations of the Church in Australia, 
alone, and struggling with the smallest possible means, when a 
Bomish archbishop, and a train of attendant bishops and 
priests, came and asserted more than co-ordinate authority* 
When the Bishop of Adelaide visits King George's Sound, a 
distant portion of his diocese, containing no more than 200 
persons,' he will find there a Bomish bishop, a convent, and a 
college. While Bishop Grey is opening his Mission at Cape 
Town, his Diocese has been divided into two Bomish vicariates ; 
and before he reached his See, a Bomish bishop had been actually 
consecrated on the spot.' The following extract from a letter 
of the Benedictine Missionary, Don Sena, dated Perth, Aus- 
tralia, Feb. 13, 1847, deserves to be recorded, as showing the 
untiring and unsparing energy of the Church of Bome in 
proselytizing withm the territories of Great Britain : — 

" In a few days we shall leave Perth, and proceed towards the inte- 
rior of Australia, towards Moore River. That is the post which our 
Bishop has kindly confided to us. He has marked out the whole 
country between the 21st and 20th degrees of south latitude for the 

Benedictine Mission Our plan of proceeding is as follows : — We 

shall join the first savage tribe which we shall meet ; we shall go with 
them, and share their nomad life, until we shall be able to fix them in 
some fJEivourable situation, when we mean to teach them by our exam- 
ple to obtain their subsistence by agriculture. When we have thus 
attached them to the soil, we shall begin to speak to them of religion, 
and initiate them in ecclesiastical knowledge, in order that we may find 
in the sons of Australia future Missionaries who shall assist in instruct- 
ing their still savage brethren. When we have the good fortune to see 
new fellow-labourers arrive from Europe, we shall locate them in the 
monastic huts already established, leaving them to bestow their labour 
on the tribes already attached to the soil. This will leave us at liberty 
to advance further, and to win other tribes to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
If we can in this manner establish a chain of monasteries, the conver- 
sion and civilization of Australia will be complete." 

We have extended our observations beyond what we had 
intended, and will now hasten to a close. We only desire to 
add the following brief remarks on our own proceedings and 
responsibilities. A habit of mind peculiarly characterizing our 
Church seems to be that of boasting of the goodness of our cause, 
without making any adequate sacrifice for its sake. We have 
thought that truth will find its own way, and have forgotten 
that the Jwssession of truth is the very call to increased exer- 

^ See " Substance of Speeches delif ered by the Lord BUhop of Madras, at 
Bristol," &c in February, 1848. 
> This oonaecration was performed, in yiolation of the Canon, by a single Bishop. 
NO. XIV. F 
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tion. We may well take eliame and humble ourselves deeply 
before God and man, while we consider Rome's more earnest 
and self-denying zeal for a worse cause. While we have been 
complacently contenrplating our own excellences. Home has 
been pouring forth whole bodies of men, ready to go to flie ends 
of the earth at her bidding ; while we have been arguing, con- 
vinced that we have the best of the argument, she has been act- 
ing. At the same time, seeing in the remarkable declension of 
the Romish Missions, notwithstanding all their energies, the 
sure decay of a corrupt faith, and on the contrary, recognising 
in the gradual enlargement and Apostolic development even of 
the feeblest Mission of our own, proof of the Divine blessing 
that is in her, let us ^o on with greater confidence, and more 
entire self-devotion, labouring in a cause which is destined to 
prevail, and in which all nations of the earth will be blessed if 
the standard-bearer faint not, — if those to whom the great com- 
mission, fraught with such momentous and glorious results, is 
entrusted, shrink not from the toil with a coward's heart, or be 
not degraded and lost in the sloth which the love of home, or 
the pride of place, or the long habits of luxurious ease, so griev- 
ously have tended to produce and cherish. 



THE RE.DEDICATION; ON ST. PETEB'S DAY, 1848. 



*' And David eaid to all the congregatioii, Kow bless the Lord yonr God. And 
all the congregation blessed the Lord Qod of their fathers, and bowed down tiieir 

heads, and worshipped the Lord ; And did eat and drink before the Lord on 

that day with great gladness." — 1 Chron. xxix. 20, 22. 

The chill gray clouds of morning lower, 
In shadows deep, o'er spire and tower. 
And cheerless greeting give our Festal Day; 
Meet emblem of that wilder time. 
When sad with doubt, and dark with crime, 
His Mission's first dim view before Augustine lay. 

Yet come within. No flood of light, 
When suns are soft, and skies are bright. 
Beams half so sweetly on the wistful gaze, 
As where this solemn lustre, shed 
On kneeling form, and bended head, 
The Oratory fills with all but heavenly rays. 
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And what if chaunted prayer and hjmn 
Join not adoring Seraphim, 
And like their notes of praise triumphant rise ? 
Full, earnest voices blend their partSj, 
Bespoading deeply from all hearts, 
Haplj, for hour like this, more fitting sacrifice. 

It thrills the soul, that solemn tone ! 
And well, before the Saviour's throne, 
In meekest dedication may it seal 
The pledge of every fervent vow, 
Benewed in blest Communion now. 
As Bishops, Priests, and Flock, first round this altar kneel ! 

High thoughts, perchance, of future years. 
Radiant with hope, or diumied with fears, 
As God shall guide His Church's destiny. 
Deepen each prayer for grace that calls 
On all, within these sacred walls, 
Taught through the world to spread Redemption's message free. 

And if Christ's own approving smile 
Rest on the Consecrated Pile, 
To Him, and His, in this meek Service given ; 
May not the joyous gleam that pours 
Its light to-day on after hours. 
To hopeful fancy seem one type of favouring Heaven ? 

The dazzling, crowded Minster choir — 
The strains that louder swell, and higher. 
As now the Ritual's chastened pomp they lead — 
The flow of generous hearts* devotion, 
Called forth, as, fraught with pure emotion, 
The Primate's fervent words for Love's best offering plead — 

And last — the soft, calm even-song. 
Floating the clustered aisles aloqg. 
Like sweetest airs at summer twilight's close< — 
All, all conspires some memory dear 
To throw around £his day, and cheer 
Each soul that felt its glow, its fervour or repose ! 

Still may those memories freshly live, 
And long, like withered violets, give 
A fragrant charm, that fades or changes never; 
Till, led in this bright path to move. 
Such signs of Faith, such works of Love, 
Throughout the Church arise and shine as stars for ever ! 
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PREFACE. 

So largely and variouely has the subject of Missionanr Trans- 
actions been treated of in late years, that it may be said to have 
almost grown into a literature of itself. But it has been con- 
fined chiefly to recent characters and events ; the past has been 
overlooked ; the ages in which the mightiest achievements were 
performed have received but little illustration ; and the biwraphy 
of those earlier Missionaries, to whom the Christianity of Europe 
is due, has been almost forgotten. And yet, they were men of 
no common stamp, and the authors of no trivial benefit. They 
must have been men moved by a superhuman impulse, and 
sustained by an unusual courage, who, for no earthly reward or 
compensating advantage, and from no feeling of personal affection 
beyond that which redeemed humanity claimed of them, threw 
themselves, literally with their lives in their hands, among the 
untamed hordes which, in the seventh and eighth centuries, had 
overspread the greater portions of Germany and southern 
France. Nor was their work trivial or transitory ; but as the 
messengers of God they became the regenerators of man ; they 
converted savage tribes into God's people, and reared a fabric 
which has never since been destroyed, nor shall cease to be until 
the Lord shall come. Men such as these seem to stand out on 
the foreground of histoir when the civilization and advancement 
of our race are contemplated ; they mark the jerfts of the Divine 
dispensations on the earth ; they are the turning points on which 
are hinged the social revolutions of mankind. 

And from no nation among the sons of men did a larger 
number of these master-spirits go forth than from the British 
Isles in the ages above mentioned. Their deeds are not the less 
interesting because they followed very remarkably upon the 
revival of Christianity among themselves, and may, therefore, 
be viewed as a thank-offering, of which God testified His 
acceptance by the blessing He l)e8towed. Nor, again, are they 
the less interesting because the spirit which prompted them was 
nurtured in a Church which offered the earliest and most constant 
resistance to the dominion of Rome's assumed supremacy. In 
the cells of the British and Irish monasteries, by the constant 
study of the Sacred Scriptures, the spirit of liberty, which 
offered that resistance, was cherished ; and with it the spirit of 
responsibility, the spirit which, while it respected itself, honoured 
and respected all men, and feeling that it had freely received, 
longed also freely to give. 

Of such sort were many of those Apostolic men who, from 
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the sixth century, for about five hundred years^ issued from the 
missionary houses of England and Ireland, such as lona, Bangor, 
Lindisfame, and evangelized the yet barbarous countries of 
Europe. It will not be unprofitable to set before our readers 
such memorials of their lives as remain to us* Scanty though 
these be, vet the names and recollection of those whom th6y 
record will be thereby kept alive, and be still fruitful in blessing. 
For a similar work lies before us to be done at the present time ; 
under different circumstances indeed, in a different, perhaps the 
last, age of the world's history, among different nations, — still, to 
be done. And towards the doing of it the example of these men 
may animate some, while it will be instructive to alL It will 
teach us with what sort of men we are, by Christian lineage, 
connected. It will show us of what spirit they were; how it 
was fostered and greatly blessed ; how, in God's time, they did 
Grod's work, and '* were honoured in their generations, and were 
the glory of their times. . . . These were merciful men, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten. . . .Their seed shall remain 
for ever, and their glory shall not be blotted out" 



No. I. COLUMBA. [A. D. 521— 597.] 

APOSTLE OF SCOTLAND AND NORTH OF ENQLAND. 

There exist, on the shores of viirious coimtries, certain places 
to which, not many years since, the passing vessels lowered the 
fla^ and struck the topmast, in reverence to stunts departed who 
had made these their earthly sojourn, or whose mortal remains 
reposed there. Were this custom of more reverential days still 
continued, there is no spot that might more justly claim 8u6h 
homage than the small island of Hy or lona, on the coast of 
Argyleshire; for here, on a space not exceeding ten square 
miles, bound in with rocks, and circled by the impetuous pent-in 
waves of the Irish Channel, a faithful band found refuge, as in 
another ark, in God's time to come forth and build His altars 
on a recovered soil. Here, too, for many centuries, the daily 
bell for matins and for vespers summoned the passing skiff to 
moor upon the beach, and let the rude fisher land for worship 
and for praise ; and few, then, so urgent on their course, that 

" They paused not at Colomba's isle. 
When pealed the bell from the holy pile.*' 

Columba himself, the founder of this convent, or, as we might 
more properly term it,, this Mission College, parent of England's 
as well as Scotland's Christianity, was born in Ireland, a.d.521, 
and received his early training in a monastery in the county of 
^einster, under the care of the pious Finian, Bishop of Meatb. 
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An old legend, not witliout poetic truth, relates, that as Finian 
from the gates of his convent saw the youth approaching to ask 
admission, he discovered an angel by his side, and turning to his 
disciples, said, " Behold, Columba comes, who has obtained that 
the angel of the Lord shall be his conductor ! " The name and 
situation of this convent are Hot preserved by any of the 
biographers of Columba; such institutions at that period covered 
the land like a species of network. The labours of Patrick in 
the fifth century had reduced the whole island to the " obe- 
dience of faith," and literature and civilization accompanied his 
work. The mode of evangelizing pursued in the fifth And fol- 
lowing centuries resembled that of settlers taking possession of 
a new country. The body of Missionaries, supported by no 
funds from home, sent forth with no heritage but the Church's 
commission and her blessing, maintained themselves by the 
labour of their hands, dwelling together for mutual aid and sup- 
port, and for the exercises of religion. Their rude habitation, 
in Irish termed a "kill," in Latin "cella," grew with thepro« 
gress of their work of conversion, and became, first, the school 
of the converts, next, the nucleus of a village, or, finally, of a 
cathedral city ; — and when the ground within reach was ftdly 
cleared, and its wants provided for, a company was selected from 
among the monks to go forth and rear the same fabric in some 
more or less distant province. Thus Columba himself, in his 
twenty-fifth year, having obtained holy orders, left his monastery 
and founded that around which has since arisen the town of 
Londonderry. A few years later (550) leaving this to the 
charge of others, he established one at Dair-Magh, or Durrow, 
in the county of Leinster, for the especial purpose of trainbig 
Clergy : this became the parent of many others both in Ireland 
and Scotland, and Columba obtained the name of Icolm-kill, 
from the number of convents or kills of which he was the 
originator. 

In these labours, to which he had zealously devoted himself, 
Columba might have lived and died an instrument honoured 
before God but unknown to man, building up in their most 
holy faith the baptized but ill-instructed inhabitants of his 
native land ; and his name might have passed from the Church's 
records with that of many others, who in their day " wrought 
righteousness," but of whom " time would fail to tell." But 
God, who by his grace had formed of Columba a rare instru- 
ment for greater purposes, now by His providence opened to 
him the path for which He had destined him. By fidelity in 
rebuking his vices, Columba had incurred the enmity of a neigh- 
bouring chief; and being on this account compelled to fly nis 
native laud, he embarked, accompanied by twelve of his disciples. 
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in a boat covered with skins, and directing his course northward, 
landed on the island of fly or lona, close to the frontier which 
bounded the territories of the Scots and Picts. The Scottish 
king, Bridius, who was among the first converts, gave possession 
of the island to Columba and his followers, who applied them- 
selves immediately to evangelize the country which had thus 
given them an asylum, traversing with unwearied zeal the 
northern parts of Scotland, and the islands of the Hebrides, till 
within the space of a few years most of the inhabitants had fol- 
lowed the example of the king, Bridius, and received baptism. 
Columba's next desire was to give permanence to his work by 
establishing a college upon his island which should provide 
Clergy ; and so highly were his labours prospered, that before 
his death he saw three hundred churches established and served 
by priests from his convent. The principal study pursued here 
was that of the Sacred Scriptures, which were taught devotion- 
aUy and practically rather than critically, and made in all points 
the rule of faith and guide of conduct. Copies were also made 
of them^ and other useful works, with collections of psalms and 
hyinns for the public services ; and in the absence of all printed 
books, the supply required of these must have been sufficient 
to leave no idle hours upon the hands of the monks, who had 
also to maintain themselves by bodily labour in the cultivation 
of their lands. 

The Scotch having thus readily embraced the Gospel, Co- 
lumba found another great work prepared for bim, that of reviving 
the almost ruined churches of northern England. In estimating 
the readiness with which the Gospel was received, we must bear 
in mind that, in Scotland partially, and in England to a much 
greater degree, it was a work of recovery rather than an ori- 
ginal invasion of the kingdom of darkness. The Scottish and 
Jrictish tribes, gradually driven northward by continual pressure 
from the southern parts of Britain, must have brought with 
them in their retreat some traditions of the faith planted in the 
land from which they had been expelled. They had also been 
visited by Falladius about a century before, who had made some 
converts; and the loss of the truth among them is only an in- 
stance of the difficulty of preserving spiritual realities without 
that " body" which God has prepared them. His visible Church. 
This Church Columba had to plant in Scotland, to restore in 
England, whence it had been nearly swept by the invasion of 
the Saxons. This was the work he had to do, and he did it. 
"' Aidan," says Bede, ^* was sent from Hy, to convert the 
Angles, and fixed his see at Lindisfarne ; here he dwelt* with 
deacons who came from lona. There he was with his clergy, 
and also the abbots and monks ; so churches were built through- 
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out the diocese.'* "Finian,'* also from lona, "baptized the king 
Feada of the middle Angles, and made a Scottish priest, Duma, 
Bishop of Mercia ;" and thus, soon after the death of Columba, 
the greater part of the provinces north of the Thames had been 
recovered to the Church, 

The fact of bishops and priests, as well as evangelists, 
being sent from lona, has been a fruitful source of discus- 
sion in the controversy with the maintainers of the pres- 
byterian form of church government, who have urged the 
practice of the monks of lona in defence of their own system. 
The truth, however, appears to be, that in large missionary 
convents, such as that of lona, one of the monks was consecrated 
bishop, and resided in the house, but subject to the authority of 
the abbot ; while in other cases where the monastic house was 
itself, as at Lindisfame, a part of the cathedral establishment, 
the bishop and his clergy dwelt within the precincts of the 
church, as well as the abbot and his monks, independently of 
each other ; while other smaller convents throughout the diocese 
depended upon the bishop for the offices of confirmation or 
ordination. It appears that neither Columba nor any other 
abbot ever, as sucky exercised episcopal functions ; and instances 
occur in the legends with which his biography is encumbered, 
which mark the reverence with which he treated bishops visiting 
his convent, and recognised their office as superior to his own ; 
while, as is well known, the intrusion of Augustine was resisted 
bv the British Churches, not on the ground of objection to 
Episcopacy, but of the independent authority of their own 
earlier established bishops. And here we may be permitted to 
remark, that the work of evangelizing during the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries, the ^eat period of European conversion, 
was carried on almost wholly by Churches which derived their 
Christianity originally from the East, and which still retained 
the Oriental rites and liturgies. Such were the Churches of 
England, Ireland, and Gaul ; the former of which, as we know> 
openly resisted the imposition of the Western ceremonies. 
Palladius, sent by Pope Celestine in the beginning of the fifth 
century, and Augustine, who landed in England the very year 
of Columba*s death, are almost the solitary instances of a 
mission of importance from any Latin Church during that 
period. 

But let us return to Columba. It was at the age of 76, after 
52 years of labour in the ministry, and 55 since his landing in 
lona, that this faithful servant received the summons of his 
Lord, His ordinary work had not been laid aside ; the weakness, 
not the infirmities of age had come upon him, and assured him 
the desired hour was near. " Going one day," says his ancient 
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biographer, ^^in a Carriage to visit his labouring brethren, he spoke 
to them thus : ^ During the paschal solemnity just passed, with 
desire I desired to emigrate to Christ, but not willing to disturb 
your festivity by sadness, I rather preferred a delayT Hearing 
this, the brothers were sad, but the man of God, seated in his 
carriage, and turning his face to the East, blessed the island and 
its inhabitants. 

** A few days after, whilst the solemnities of the Eucharist 
were being performed as usual, the face of the blessed Columba, 
his eyes being turned upward, appeared suffused with a glowing 
light. For at that very hour he alone saw the angel of the 
Lord flying above him, within the walls of the oratory. This 
was the cause of his sudden joy ; and when some of those present 
inquired of him concerning it, the Saint made this answer : 
* Wonderful and incomprehensible is the subtle nature of angels. 
For lo ! the angel of the Lord, sent for the removal of some one 
dear to Him, looking down upon us, and blessing us, has departed 
through the postich of the Church, and left no trace of his 
departure.'^ The Saint spoke this of himself, though the 
Brothers did not understand it at the time. 

" One Sabbath morning, not long after, he said to the disciple 
who usually attended him, * This day is called the Sabbath, that 
is, the Day of Rest; and it will be my day of rest, for it will be 
the last of my life, on which I shall keep Sabbath after the 
annoyances of my labours, and on this Sabbath night I shall go 
the way of my fathers.' He then ascended a height above the 
monastery, and gave to it his parting blessing, raising his eyes 
and hands to heaven. This done, he returned to his cell and pro- 
ceeded with a copy he was writing of the book of Psalms. 
Having finished the verse, Ps. xxxiv. 10, ^ The young lions 
do lack and suffer hunger, but they who seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing,' he said to one of his disciples, ^ I have 
reached the end of a page, and the spot where I may lay down 
my pen ; for the words which follow : ** Come^ ye children, 
hearken unto me, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord,*' 
now belong to those who come after me, not to me ; I shall 
leave them to Father Baithen to copy.' 

** He rose and went to the Church for evening service ; after 

' It may be enough, and as well, to say here, once for all, that in relating such 
legends as the one mentioned above, no acquiescence in what may be deemed mira- 
culous interposition is intended. Tales of this sort are so interwoven with the 
records left by the biographers of the time, that it is difficult to know always 
how to deal with them.: to give all, would be unprofitable and tedious; while to 
give none, would fail of conveying a true idea of the persons or the period treated 
of. Some of them may suitably be retained as indicating the religious temper of 
an age which, being uncivilized, was naturally romantic, and was thus disposed to 
invest spiritual realities with a sensible existence. But underneath this garb 
there is frequently contained great imaginative and religious truth.— £d. 
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which he converaed with his monks, saying to them:' ^Have 
mutual unfeigned charity among yourselves, with perpetual 

feace ; for the Lord, the comforter of the good will aid you, and 
myself remaining with him ehall intercede for you, that all 
temporal and eternal good things may come to you.' He then 
remained seated on his bed, wrapped in silent conten^platiopi till 
midnight, when the bell again summoned to prayers. Suddenly- 
rising, he hastened to the church, and knelt before the altar. 
It was dark, and his disciples, not at first finding him, called» 
but received no answer. On one bringing a light, they found 
him before the altar, but perceived he was already in the last 
struggle ; his speech had failed, but casting upon them a look 
of inexpressible peace, he raised his hand as if in blessing, and 
expired, a.d. 597." 

, Another biographer, relating the history of Columba, says of 
him, " He never passed one hour not applied either to reading, 
writing, or to some work, accompanied also by fastings and 
preachings; and in the midst of all he always bore a cheerful 
countenance/' It cannot excite surprise that men such as he 
was, and in such an age, should have produced effects so far 
exceeding those we witness in oui: days. The waters around 
their island parted not the labourers of lona more truly from 
the neighbouring shore, than did the rule of their order, and 
the vow of their baptism, from the world they had renounced. 
Strict and self-denying in their way of life, patient, submissive, 
and laborious, they had nothing to a^k from the world, and 
the world had nothing to give them. Sympathy for the sorrow- 
ing and the sinning is ever most pure in those who are themselves 
most removed from both, as it was alone found perfect in Him 
who knew neither, except when He stood in the sinner'« stead. 
And these men had learned sympathy with others' cs^re?, even 
from their own freedom from care ; they went out, not to gain 
a name, nor to earn a living ; all earthly ties were broken, and 
one desire alone possessed their souls, — to advance the Church of 
the living God ; — ^uA. those among whom they wept saw that 
men of another order were come among them, and received 
them as the angels of Qod : nor did any subsequent apostasy 
gully the glory of that work ; the fire has tried it, and it abides. 



FOREIGN CHAPLAINCIES. 

Sir, — Allow me to call the attention of your readers to the 

f resent state of the Foreign Chaplaincy question. And I think 
shall best do so, by endeavouring to put before them the 
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exact state of the law on the subject, as it may be deduced' 
from the provisions of the Consular Act, and the position which 
the executive government, as represented by the present Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affaire, has recently assumed towards the 
Church, as more immediately represented by the Bishop of 
London, and the consular Chaplains, with, their congregations. 

The question is no new one in your pages, for I find an able 
letter by the Rev. T. V. Fosbery, printed in your No. for 
September, 1847, at the suggestion of the Bishop of London, 
drawing attention to the veiy unsatisfactory state of the English 
Church on the continent. I grieve to have to put before your 
readers, not the prospect of any amendment of the state of 
things there depicted, in connexion more especially with the 
non-consular congregations on the continent — but rather the 
certainty of the extension of the same evils to the British Con- 
sular Chaplaincies in all parts of the world. This . class of 
chajdaincies has hitherto been exempt from them to a consider- 
able degree, in consequence of the rule of the Foreign Office, 
which, up to this time, has placed the Clergy officiating at them 
under the licence of the Bishop of London. So far, then, we 
are worse off as regards the position of our Church in Foreign 
countries, then ever. But I cannot but feel assured that, matters 
having reached such a point, they must now mend ; and that 
when once the enlightened Clergy and laity of our Church have 
had the question put before them, they will not rest till her 
Majesty's Government have been persuaded to alter a course 
which, if persevered in, must infallibly lead to the degradation 
of the Clergy, and of the Church at large, and to innumerable 
scandals and schisms, as well as to the perplexing and oppression 
of the consciences of our brethren in various parts of the 
world. 

First, then, I would beg your readers to view the consular 
Chaplaincy question as a wide and general one ; not as con- 
nected with the particular circumstances of Madeira, but as 
aflfecting the interests of the Church of England in all parts of 
the world in which her children are scattered abroad. The 
Madeira case affords an illustration of the way in which the 
new and extraordinary system of action upon which Lord 
Palmerston has recently begun, will work. But the Foreign 
Chaplaincy question now stands, by his Lordship's act, upon a 
basis in no wise affected by the particular theological or eccle- 
siastical questions connected with a dispute at Madeira, or at 
any other particular place. I contend that it is a question upon 
which all attached members of the Church of England, what- 
ever may be their particular theological views or leanings, can 
tfJ^e but one view, and that that view must lead them to 
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strenuous and united exertions to place matters on a better 
footing. 

We have been accustomed in times past to be severe upon 
what is called the Yoluntary System, and its workings among* 
Dissenters. Such books as the * Autobiography of a Dissenting 
Minister/ Mr. Maitland's * Voluntary System/ and the pages 
of the various dissenting periodicals, nave led us, not unnatu- 
rallv, to congratulate ourselves that at least we are not troubled 
with such a system, and perhaps at times too much to 'despise 
others ' who are. But I am prepared to prove that we have 
now the beam in our own eye, and that there is now at work 
among the congregations of the Church of England in foreign 
countries a form of the voluntary system, which, for its arbi- 
trary and unreasonable tyranny, surpasses that under which any- 
other religious system can be found to labour. The ministers 
of the various dissenting communities may be in subjection to 
their people to an injurious and degrading extent, but at least 
it is to the bond fide members of their own congregations that 
they are so subjected. Often, indeed, we know, tl^t it is only 
what they term '^ the church," t. e. the body of communicants^ 
that has any voice or vote in the election of their ministers, or 
the regulation of the affairs of the congregation. But the 
system now established by law, and actually administered by 
her Majesty's Government, with regard to congregations of the 
Church of England formed under the Consmar Act, is one 
which places the power of dismissing the Clergyman, by with- 
holding his salary, in the hands of a general committee 
composed of all British subjects subscribing a certain sum 
towards the Chaplains' Fund, whatever may be their religious 
creed or communion. So that it is perfectly possible that a 
Clergyman of the Church of England may have his .salary 
refused by the votes of a majority of Komanists, or Presby- 
terians, or Dissenters, or of men of no religion, against the 
votes of the bond fide members of the Church of England^ 
should such majority choose to qualify themselves under 
the Consular Act by a certain money payment. The only 
check which at present exists upon the operation of this mon- 
strous system, is to be found in the proviso that a Chaplain 
can^ only be dismissed from his appointment through Her 
Majesty's Foreign Secretary. But when it is remembered that 
there is no constitutional guarantee that the Foreign Secre- 
tatry should himself be a member of the Church of England, 
and that the present Foreign Secretary has, in his place in 
Parliament, avowed his determination to continue to act as he 
has already acted in the case of Madeira, on the "Free Kirk" 
principle, — ^that the bare fact of the disapproved of a Clergyiman 
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by tbe majority of his congregation without cause proved, or 
even assigned, is sufficient ground for his dismissal, — it will be 
granted that, so far from uie Foreign Office administering a 
check, it will give a great impetus to the working of the volun- 
tary system in these cases. 

In proof of what I have advanced, I proceed to give an ana- 
lysis of the provisions of the 6 George IV. cap. 87, relative to 
British Church affiiirs in foreign ports or places. 

Clause X. empowers a Consul to advance a sum, equal to the volun- 
tary subscriptions which may be raised by her Majesty's subjects 
resorting to, or residing at, such places, for the support of a Chaplain, 
to officiate according to the rites and ceremonies, either of the Church 
of England and Ireland, or of the (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland. 

Clauses XL and XII. relate to similar contributions towards erect- 
ing Churches and hospitals, or providing burial-grounds. 

Clause XIII. enacts that the whole salary of such Chaplains shall 
not exceed 500^. in Europe, and 800^. out of Europe ; and provides, 
ThcU all stick Ghaplains shall he appointed to officiate as aforesaid by 
His Majesty, and shaU hold such their offices for and during His 
Majesty^s pleasure, and no longer. 

Clause XIY. enacts that the Consul shall convene meetings of the 
subscribers at least once a- year, and ' that all British svJbjects residing, 
or being, at such place, who shall have subscribed any sum not less than 
20Z. on the whole, nor than 3^. by the year, for the above purposes, 
may be present and vote at such meetings.' The Consul to preside and 
have a casting vote. Questions to be decided by a majority of such votes. 

Clause XV, gives power to such general meetings to establish rules 
for the management of such churches, &c. subject to the sanction of the 
Consul, and the approval of Her Majesty. 

Such are the regulations of the Act itself. To it were ap- 
pended, up to a very recent period, a set of regulations, " made 
and issued by Her Majesty under the authority of the Act," and 
ori^nally drawn up and signed by Lord Palmerston, the pre- 
sent Foreign Secretary. These regulations were conceivea in 
an excellent spirit, and, so long as their letter and spirit were 
adhered to, they would have gone very far to relieve the 
anxieties of those who would naturally feel alarm at the very 
vague powers in spiritual matters given by the Act, and at the 
absence of all specific provision for placing Church matters 
abroad under Episcopal control. 

They provide inter alia for the election, by the subscribers, 
of a committee, "to superintend the temporal affiiirs of the 
Church;" and accompany such provision with the following 
important regulations : — 

XIII. 

'' Residents not to interfere with spiritual duties of Chaplain. Chap- 
lain not to interfere in temporal administration of Church affairs. 
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" The Act of Parliament giyes no powers to the residents, to interfez^ 
with the spiritual administration of the Church. This must be left to 
the Ohaplaun. On the other hand, the Act gives no power to the Chap- 
lain to interfere in the temporal administnition of Church afiairs ; these 
matters must be left to the general meetings of British residents.'' 

XV. 

" Clergymen of the Church of England to obey the Bishop of London. 

" All Chaplains belonging to the Church of England, who are 
appointed under the Act, are, at the request of the Secretary of State, 
licensed by the Bishop of London in all spiritual matters, and are to 
obey his orders thereupon." 

And now. Sir, it may be asked, when the Act is accompanied 
with such sound regulations as these, how can it be asserted 
that the voluntary system, as I have described it above, is esta- 
blished among our congregations abroad ? The answer is, un- 
happily, too simple. These regulations have been repealed; 
and the Bishop of London has been informed, in a letter made 
public several months ago in the island of Madeira, that as the 
application to his Lordship to license Chaplains sent out under 
the Act, has been found attended •* with inconvenience to the 
public service," her Majesty's Government will not in future 
trouble his Lordship with such applications ! This act, it is 
well known. Lord Palmerston did, in the month of June last, 
avow and justify, in his place in the House of Commons. 

The illustration which the Madeira case gives to the working 
of the present Act in the hands of her Majesty's Foreign Secre- 
tary, may be told in a few words. 

A majority of British residents, none of whom need have 
been, and several of whom were not, bond fids members of the 
Church of England, but which included Presbyterians and one 
Socinian and one Romanist in their number, having quali- 
fied themselves by subscriptions towards the Chaplain's salary, 
employed their votes so acquired in refusing his salary to otie 
Chaplain, though at that time, and for two years during whidi 
the salary continued to be refused, he was her Majesty's Chap- 
lain under the authority of the Act. The Foreign Secretary 
sanctioned such refusal, and withheld the Government quota, 
while for two years he continued to acknowledge the Clergy- 
man as Chaplain, by forbearing to dismiss him. The Bishop of 
London throughout supported the Chaplain, as also did a clear 
' majority of his bond fide congregation, and at least three^fourths 
of the communicants. At last, in the beginning of the present 
year. Lord Palmerston having previously called, upon the ma- 
jority to elect a new Chaplain, nominated the Clergyman so 
elected to the Bishop of London for a licence. This licence the 
Bishop refused to issue, and equally declined to withdraw that 
of the previous Chaplain. Upon this Lord Palmerston dis- 
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missed the late Chaplain^ and at the same time announced his 
intention of repealing the late regulations^ and enacting a new 
set. This new set of regulations was required in consequence 
of the act with which Lord Palmerston accompanied the nomi- 
nation of a new Chaplain ; viz, the dismissal of the Bishop of 
London from the licensing of, and control over, the consular 
Chaplains. The new Chaplain arrived in the month of Feb- 
ruaiy last — two congregations were formed — the Chaplain 
licensed by the Bishop continuing to minister to a large majo- 
rity of the communicants VLtAhond ^(/^ members of the Church; 
the Government Chaplain officiating to a mixed congregation, 
composed partly of Churchmen, partly of Presbyterians and 
Dissenters. 

I trust, Sir, that I have proved that this question is now a 
general one, vitally affecting the interests of the Church of 
England, both at home and abroad, and one which may well 
excite the deep anxiety of every attached member of our Chiurch, 
atnd call forth our strenuous exertions to aid in amending so 
unhappy a state of affairs. I am, &c. 

An Observer. 

HONG KONG. 

The following Letter from the Rev. V. Stanton, to the 
Bishop of London, has been communicated by his Lordship for 
insertion in the Chronicle : 

Hong Kong, April 24tli, 1848. 

My Lord, — St. John^s Church is now so far advanced, that 
it becomes my duty to apply for a licence, that Divine Service 
niay be regularly performed in it, and that it may be set apart 
by this form until such time as opportunity may offer for its 
consecration. I make this application with the sanction of the 
trustees, and in the capacity of their chairman. 

We expect that the building will be completed in about five 
months, and should therefore be thankful to receive the licence 
in the middle of September, by the mail which leaves London 
on the 20th July. 

I beg to forward for your Lordship's inspection, drawings of 
the plan and north elevation. There will be accommodation 
for about 900 persons, which is much beyond our present re- 
quirements : supposing a large increase to the population and 
garrison, and a larger proportion of Protestants, a separate 
military service would secure the comfort of all. We have 
cause of gratitude to God, that, after this long delay, our 
desires are so near their accomplishment. The Church at 
Canton may be finished soon after, and the Church at Shanghai 
in a month from the present time. 
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I have also the prospect of commencing my Chinese school, 
with two English assistants, who £ hope are now on their way. 

The English school is in a very satisfactory state, under a 
competent master ; but we have no mistress, ana Mrs. Stanton's 
time and strength are much occupied in supplying the de- 
ficiency. Her Majesty's Government have as yet given no 
assistance, notwithstanding repeated appeals ; and the ordinary 
subscriptions falling short, I have suffered considerable loss. 

Our peaceful relations with China, and consequent advan- 
tages for extended Missionary labours, are often placed in 
jeopardy by an unruly and hostile populace, as was the case 
lately, both at Canton and Shanghai; but such is the determin- 
ation on the part of both Governments to avoid war by all 
possible means, that we may hope peace' will continue. 

The energetic conduct of Mr. Alcock, Consul at Shanghai, 
has been crowned with complete success, and will do much to 
prevent the occurrence of similar outrages. It was well suited 
to the character of the men with whom he had to deal, and of 
Chinese officers in general, though the risk seemed a great on^. 

There are reports of the murder of Dr. Bettleheim, his 
family, and a French Missionary, in .the Loa Chooan Islands, 
communicated by an American whaler, and passing through 
three hands before reaching Hong Kong. The statement itself 
is improbable, and should not be credited without unquestion- 
able evidence; whereas the authority is the lowest possible, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration. 
I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 

Vincent Stanton. 

P.S. — I have enclosed a printed list of Protestant Mis- 
sionaries in China, thinking that your Lordship might wish to 
know their numbers and stations. 



Protestant Missionaries in China : — when sent, and in connexion with 

what Society, 



CANTON. 



Bey. E. C. Bridgman, D.D. and fiunily 
Mr. S. W. Williams, abmU - 
Rev. Dyer Ball, M.D. and family - 

„ Jas. G. Bridgman - 
Mr. Sam. W. Bonney, licentiate 
Key. And. P. Happer, M.D. and family 

„ John B. French 

„ William Speer 

„ Issachar J. Roberts - 

„ George Pearcy, and family 

„ Francis 0. Johnson - 
Benj. Hobson, M.D. and family 
Rey. P. Pariter, M.D. and fomily - 



1829 
1834 
1838 
1844 
1845 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1836 
1846 
1847 
1839 
1834 



American Board Company. 

(Dispensary) 

>» 

American Presbyterian Board. 

99 
H 

Amef. Baptist Society Con. 



London Missionary Society. 
(Hospital) 
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HONa KONG. 

Bey. Jas. Legge, D.D. and family, ahaent - 1839 

„ William Gillespie, absent - - 1844 

„ John F. Cleland, and family - - 1846 

H. J. Hirschberg, M. R. C. S. London - 1847 

Bey. William Dean 1834 

1848 
1839 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1827 



John Johnson, and family 
„ S. E. Brown, and family, absent 

Mr. W. A. Macy, and family - 

Bey. Theod. Hamberg 
„ Budolph Lechler ... 
„ Ferdinand Genaehr - 
„ W. C. Bums - - - - 
„ Chas. Gtttzlaff, and family 



AMOY. 



Bey. Wm. Young, and family, absent 



1836 



John Stronach 
„ Alex. Stronach, and family 
„ Elihu Doty, and family - 
„ Wm. J. Pohlman 
„ J. V. N. Talmage - 
„ John Lloyd ... 
„ Hugh A. Brown, absent - 
W. H. Gumming, M.I). absejit - . 

Bey. M. C. White, and family - 
„ J. D. CoUins - 
„ Henry Hickok, and family 
„ B. S. Maclay - 
„ Stephen Johnson 
„ Lyman B. feet, and fitmily 



Bey. M. S. Culbertson, and family 
„ A. W. Loomis, and family 
„ B. Q. Way, and family - 

D. B. McCartee, M.D. - 

Bey. J. W. Quarterman - 

Dan. J. McGowan, M.D. and fieunily 

Bey. Ed. 0. Lord, and family - 
„ Thos. H. Hudson, and family 
„ William Jarrom, and family 
Miss Aldersey • 
Miss Selmer ^ . . 



> 1888 

- 1888 

- 1837 

- 1838 

- 1847 

- 1844 

- 1845 

- 1842 
FUHCHAU. 

1847 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1833 
1839 

NINGPO. 

- 1844 

- 1844 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1843 
1847 
1845 
1845 
183- 
1847 

SHANGHAL 

Bey. W. H. Medhurst, D.D. and family - .1817. 

W. Lockhart, M. B. C. S. and femUy - 1838 

Bey. Wm. C. Milne, and family - - 1839 

„ W. Muirhead 1847 

. „ B. Southwell, and family - - - 1847 

Mr. A. Wylie - - - - - 1847 

Bt. Bey. W. J. Boone, D.D. and fitmily • 1837 

Bey. Ed. Syle, and femily - - - 1846 

„ Phineas D. Spaulding - - - 1847 

Miss Morse 1845 

Miss Jones 1845 

Bey. J. Lewis Shuck, and family - - 1836 

„ Thos. W. Tobey, and family - - 1847 

„ M. T. Yates, and family - . - 1847 
NO. XIV. Q 



London Missionary Society. 



-(Hospital) 

American Baptist Miss. Union. 

Morrison Education Society. 

Eyang. Miss. Society of Basle. 

Bhenish Missionary Society. 
Soc. of Presby. Church of Eng. 



London Missionary Society. 

f> 

ft 
American Board of Commiss. 

ft 
if 
American Presbyterian Board. 

*» 
if 

Methodist Episcopal U. S. A. 

ff 

ft 

ft 
American Board of Commiss. 

American Presbyterian Board. 

(Dispenaary) 

American Baptist Miss. Union. 

Eng. General Baptist Society. 



London Missionary Society. 
(Hospital) 



American Episcopal Board. 



Baptist South Con. 
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Bey. Sol. Carpenter, and family - - 1847 Sabbatarian Society, IT. S. A. 

„ Nathan Wardner, and family - - 1847 „ 

„ ThoB. McClatchie, and family - - 1844 Churcli Miaaionaiy Society. 

And foor expected in April - • - 1848 „ 

TO THE CHINESE AT BANGKOK SUM. 

Bey. Josiah T. Goddard, and family • 1839 American Baptist Miss. Un. 
„ E. N. Jencks, and family - - 1846 „ 

Mrs. Stanton will be recollected in the East of London, as a 
most benevolent founder of schools, and as the near relation to 
Priscilla Wakefield and Elizabeth Fry. 



ODoIonfal, iForttgn^ anDf f^omt Jitb^. 

Canada "West. — Diocesan Church Society, — The Annual General 
Meeting of this Society was held on Jane 7th, in the old City Hall, 
Toronto ; prayers having been previously said in the Cathedral 
Church of St. James. The hall was filkd to overflowing. The 
Bishop introduced the business of the meeting, and the Report was 
then read by the Bev. W. H. Bipley, the Secretary. The following 
are its most important features : — 

'' An increase has taken place in the number of Missionaries, an 
addition of two having been made during the past year ; so that ten 
Clergymen are now supported, either wholly or in part, through the 
medium of the Society ; and it is probable that a further increase 
will shortly take place, it being believed that, after the next Ordina- 
tion, three or four new TraveUing Missions will be opened, requiring 
provision from the same source ; to meet which, every exertion must 
be made, as the means disposable under this branch of the Society's 
operations will then be completely absorbed." 

The Income is stated as follows : — 

Beceipts of the Parent Society for the year ending 

3l8t Marob, 1848 , 2,059 8 1 

Beceipts of Branch Societies, not remitted to Parent 
Society 999 12 4 

Collection for the Destitute Irish and Scotch, transmitted 
to the Archbishop of Armagh and the Bishop of 
Aberdeen 583 9 8 

£8,642 10 1 

^^ Deducting the last item, there is still a legitimate increase f£ 
about lOOZ. in the Society's income over that of kst year,^ — a state of 
things which is certainly most gratifying and encouraging, — especially 
when it is remembered, that the past year has been one of unusnsl 
distress and suffering, and the chanty of the inhabitants of Canada 
has been bestowed in the most liberal manner^ to alleviate, as far 
as possible, the misery of countless thousands, who were perishing in 
the mother country, worn down with fever and famine. 
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" It may be well to state here, that tlie Society depends cliiefly upon 
two sources of revenue, viz. the proceeds of the annual sermons, and 
the contributions received from the Parochial Associations. It is 
worthy of notice, that four sermons have for the first time been 
preached within the year, under Article XIX. of the Constitution, in 
behalf of the Society ; which number will in future be required, in 
<^er that the engagements which have been entered into may be 
properly sustained. It will be remembered, that the proceeds of one 
sermon must, according to our Constitution, be annually invested in 
behalf of the Widows and Orphans' Fund ; and that the proceeds of 
two others are devoted to the support of Missionaries within the 
Diocese ; whilst an annual collection is required in support of the 
Bishop's Students' Fund, applied in aid of candidates for Holy Orders, 
who are members of the Diocesan Theological College at Cobourg. 
The number of Students at this Institution during the present yeai* is 
seventeen ; of whom nine receive an allowance from the funds thus 
raised, at the rate of 402. currency per annum. It is expected that 
the Theological CoBege will furnish at least seven candidates for Holy 
Orders at the ensuing general Ordination, to be held on the 30th July 
next. The Scholarships annexed to this Institution will henceforward, 
by direction of his Lordship the Bishop of the Diocese, be thrown 
open for competition, and awarded according to the results of a general 
examination : an arrangement which may serve to attract candidates 
for the Ministry from the mother country, as well as from the Pro- 
vince itself, and which will have the effect of ensuring on their part a 
higher qualification in classical and general literature. 

" The sales in the Depository have amounted to 769Z. 8«. 9d. The 
following booka have been circulated during the year • — 

Bibles . 513 

Testaments 843 

Prayer-books • 1,416 

Pablications of this Society— Bound • 21 

„ Tracts , ..30 

-r- 61 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Bound Books 1,622 

Tracts 7,562 

9,174 

Bristol Tract Society 808 

Miacellaneous<— Bound . 957 

Tracts 498 

1,465 

14,260 

" During the past year, the venerable Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has made a grant of books and tracts to this Society 
to the amount of lOOL sterling, for distribution. 

** Besides other grants of money for various purposes, the Society 
has this year contributed to the support of ten Missionaries, all of 
whom are maintained in the Diocese, either entirely from the Society's 
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fundS; or by the congregations to whom they minister, with the 
Society's assistance. 

" Two Indian Interpreters are yet supported, and a small grant is 
still continued to one Catechist and Schoolmaster. 

*< The Bishop of Toronto has this year granted assistance to nine 
Students from the Bishop's Students' Fund. 

'' The Society has again received several donations in land. Some 
of the lands held are now leased, and every exertion is made by 
the Assistant Secretary to reduce in this way the expenses under 
this head. It is believed that the expenditure for taxes will not after 
all be considered very great, when it is remembered that in a few 
years many of these lands may possibly become of considerable value, 
and help to form a valuable and permanent endowment for many 
parishes within the Diocese. 

" The District Branches are now ten in number ; as the District of 
Colbome has, with the sanction of the Bishop, been separated from 
the Newcastle District, and will in future form a District Branch, 
under the title of the Colbome District Branch of the Church Society 
of the Diocese of Toronto. 



1. Newcastle, 


6. Gore and Wellington, 


2. Midland and Yictoria, 


7. London, Western and Huron, 


3. Prince Edward, 


8. Brock, 


4. Eastern, Johnstown, Bathnist 


9. Talbot, 


and Dalhousie, 


10. Colbome. 


5. Niagara, 





" Such is a general report of the operations of the Church Society 
of the Diocese of Toronto, during the past year ; and in viewing these 
labours, which have been so faithfully and so generously undertaken in 
its behalf by the members of the Church, it will certainly appear to 
all, that there is much cause for thankfulness, and gratitude to 
Almighty God, who alone * giveth the increase,' for the results which 
have been attained, and the measure of success which has been so 
mercifully vouchsafed. It will be found, that in a year of unwonted 
distress and misery, when nearly 100,000 emigrants were landed on 
the shores of Canada, the majority of whom were in such a state of 
destitution as to be almost entirely depiendent On the individual charity 
of the benevolent ; when fever stalked through the lahdj and many 
persons, in the all- wise and yet all-merciful Providence of God, have 
died in the patient discharge of duty, this Society has been most 
successful, within the same period, in its labours of love. Its actual 
income, together with that of its District Branches, has for the first 
time exceeded 3,000Z. ; a proof, that when, in faith and obedience to 
the Divine will, the sick are visited, the hungry fed, and the naked 
clothed, the temporal necessities of the Church are in no wise worse 
cared for, nay, rather it may be said, better provided for and attended 
to ; as the grace of God, without whicli all human efforts are unavail- 
ing, then seems to open the hearts of men more and more, and con- 
sequently rouse them to a deeper sense of duty. 

" Much has been done during the last six years ; but much more ' 
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yet remains to be done. It can only be repeated, that, as was stated 
in the last Annual Report, each Colonial Branch of the Church will 
every year be more completely thrown upon its own resources, and 
that the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts will, as the country becomes settled, and the forest 
retires before the labours of the husbandman, reasonably expect to be 
gradually relieved from the heavy burden, which it has faithfully 
borne, ^most alone, during so many years." 

After the Report had been read, several excellent Resolutions were 
carried, and many effective speeches were made. The Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, in the course of his address, remarked on the general pro- 
gress of the Church, that " he could not but be forcibly struck by its 
advancement in this city during his residence here. Ten years had 
not elapsed since he arrived in Toronta St. James' Church had been 
destroyed by fire the week before his arrival, and since that period 
four new churches had been erected. His connexion with the 
University restrained him from saying much about that institution ; 
but he believed it had fully kept pace with the prosperity of the city. 
Thirty graduates had gone forth from the University, and one hundred 
students were enrolled on its books ; this statement, he thought, 
would show that the University had not lagged behind. At the 
period of his arrival here, there was no Bishop to preside over the 
interests of the Church in this diocese ; no Clergy were prepared and 
ordained in the diocese ; there was no Visitation ; thousands were 
precluded from the rite of Confirmation ; and the whole Church was 
not knit together, as it is now, by Episcopal jurisdiction, conducted 
with vigilance, care and attention." 

J. H. Hagarty, Esq., made the following observations on the 
Toronto subscription-list : " He expressed his astonishment at the 
miserable list of subscribers to the Society which Toronto supplied. 
The Churchmen in the city could not be fewer than 10,000, and the 
contributors did not exceed two hundred in all ; and of these not a 
few were children, whose names were given in by their parents. Such 
a state of things was humiliating in the extreme, and was a positive 
disgrace to the Churchmen of our city. He spoke the more unre- 
servedly because he included himself in the category, when he 
affirmed that few, comparatively speaking, denied themselves, even in 
the superfluities of life, to contribute to the wants of the Church," 

We trust that the Churchmen of the Episcopal city will speedily 
redeem their character. 

After a vote of thanks to the Bishop, the meeting was closed with 
the customary prayers. 

Newfoundland. — The Boyal Gazette states, that on June 6th, the 
Bishop consecrated the new church and burial-place in the interesting 
and populous settlement of Heart's Content. The former church was 
much too small for the comfort or accommodation of the numerous 
churchmen in Heart's Content, who deserve much credit for the 
exertions they have used and the sacrifices they have made, under 
very trying circumstances, in raising a new and more spacious temple 
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for the worship of Almightj God, and in which may be performed 
those holy rites, and administered those holy Sacraments, whieh the 
Church of England, upon the authority of the Bible, deems ^' generally 
necessary to salvation." — His lordship was assisted at the consecration 
by the respected pastor of Heart's Content (the Rev. H. Lind), by 
the Rev. Mr. Chapman, (rural dean of Harbour Grace,) and the 
Rev. Messrs. Harvey and Tremlet. 

. The Bishop returned to town on Wednesday, and left again early 
on Monday for the south shore of Conception Bay, accompanied by 
the Rev. Messrs. Blackman (registrar of the diocese), Tuckwell, 
Jones, and Carter. His lordship was met at " Fox-trap," the prin- 
cipal settlement of the shore, by the Rev. B. Fleet, the Missionary in 
charge,* and immediately proceeded to the church, which his lordship 
consecrated and set apart for the service of ALnighty God, under the 
name of the '< Church of St. Paul." The Bishop afterwards delivered 
a sermon most appropriate to the occasion, and administered the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. In the afternoon the burial-place, 
around which is a new and neat fence, was consecrated; and the 
pulpit was occupied by the Rev. C. Blackman. Notwithstanding the 
former part of the day was wet and uucomfortable, the congregations 
were large ; and all seemed much interested in the solemn services 
which were performed, and listened with much attention to the good 
and practical discourses which were delivered. 

After partaking of some refreshment at the ^^ Marine Cottage" of 
Judge Des Barres, his lordship and party returned to the capital at a 
late hour in the evening. 

On Trinity Sunday the Bishop ordained at St. Thomas's Church, 
one priest, the Rev. H. Lind, and two deacons, Messrs. Kingwell and 
Johnson, students of the Theological Institution. 

Su JohrCs. — Among the passengers in the mail steamer Unicom^ 
which arrived at St. John's on the 6th of May, in thirteen days from 
Greenock, we observe the name of the Right Rev. Dr. Mullock, re- 
cently appointed Coadjutor Bishop, cum futura successione, to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Fleming, the present (Roman) Catholic Bishop of 
Newfoundland. 



New Yobk. — Teni'porary Homefor the Emigrants, — Every proposal 
having in view the amelioration of the moral and physical condition 
of Emigrants from this country is deserving of consideration. We 
gladly therefore notice a plan which has recently been formed for 
building at New York — where a vast body of Emigrants land every 
year — a hostelry, or temporary home, where they may be received on 
their first arrival. Such an institution has long been needed, and will 
doubtless prove of great advantage to the thousands of destitute and 
friendless strangers who cross the ocean from Europe in search of 
employment and maintenance. This hostelry is to be buUt upon land 
belonging to the rector, churchwardens, and vestry of St. George thp 
Martyr, and will thus have the additional advantage of proximity to a 
church wherein the sittings are entirely free, and Morning and Even- 
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ing Prayer is said daily throagboat the year. We trust that ere long 
similar institutions will be raised at Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto.* 

Madras. — The Rev. A. B. Symonds, in a letter dated May 9th, 
speaks hopefully of the progress <^ the Church in this portion of 
India. '* In many respects our prospects tfre most encouraging. It 
is my deep conviction that the quality of the work done is steadily 
improving, less and less regard bsing paid to the exhibition of mere 
numbers of converts. Not unfrequently, where actual numbers have 
considerably decreased, there the work has made the most real ad- 
vance. Our chief hindrance, and it is a great one, is the want of 
agents ; four Missionaries will have left this year. We are about to 
gain three others; would that we could have sent to us at least six 
more devoted men ! I believe that we shall be able to maintain them, 
so that they be only men of zeal and piety.'* 



Ceylon. — The Bishop, in a letter dated from Newera EUia, May 
6th, speaks thus of the native character, and oi the wants and pro- 
gress of the Missions of the Church. " Stability of character is the 
one great want of the Singhalese ; they are often willing to work for 
a time, and do work earnestly until their object is gained. There 
are many good points about them, but few are able to master perma- 
nently this constitutional indifference. A better and more systematic 
training, which would give a higher tone, and implant a deeper prin- 
ciple, is the one remedy most likely to be effective; but unhappily least 
available, from want of an institution for the purpose, and means and 
men to help in forming it. Still it must be tried, however imperfectly, 
before long, if our ground is to be maintained. ♦ • * One large 
and very populous district has importuned me for months to take up 
a position among them. It was ours once, in charge of a government 
minister of religion (unordained, and called after the Dutch <Pre- 
ponents'). The poor people are now wholly destitute, and I know 
not how to give them help. God grant that the troubles which menace 
our Church and country may have a chastening influence on us allj 
for greater devotedness in ourselves, and enlargement of charity 
towards others!" 

SociETT FOR Promotino CHRISTIAN Knowlbdob. — A General 
Meeting of the Society was held on July 4th, the Bishop of Gibraltar 
in the chair. Letters were read from the Bishops of Antigua and 
Adelaide, respecting the distribution of certain grants from the 
Society ; also an interesting letter from the Coptic patriarch, which 
we propose to insert in our next Number. Fifty additional copies of 
the Gospels in Coptic were voted for the use of the Church Missionary 
Society's Mission at Cairo, on the recommendation of the Rev. J. B. 
T. Lieder. The sum of 100/. was granted towards furnishing the 
printing-press connected with St. John's College, New Zealand ; and 

♦ The Bev. M. Marcus, rector of St. George's church, is now in England. 
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a like sum towards erectiog two new churches in the parish of Queens- 
burj, diocese of Fredericton. Books to be used in performing Divine 
Service were granted to various places in the Dioceses of Nova Scotia 
and Toronto. 

The Report of the Foreign Translation Committee was read. It 
recorded the completion, during the past year, of six works, viz. the 
New Testament in Maltese, and in Spanish ; the Prayer-book in 
Modem Armenian, and in Maori (New Zealand) ; and revised editions 
of the Prayer-book in Italian and German. Two more works are 
nearly ready : the Bible in German, and the Prayer-book in Portu- 
guese. The following works are in progress : The New Testament 
in Coptic and Arabic, the Old Testament in French, the Prayer-book 
in Arabic The Prayer-book in Danish is at press, but some tempo- 
rary impediments have occurred in its progress. The Spanish version 
of the Old Testament is now ready for printing : and a competent 
native scholar has been procured to undertake a complete and uniform 
translation of the Bible into Arabic, from the original texts. 

A letter was read from Archdeacon Shortland of Madras, describing 
his Visitation tour in the north of Madras ; also letters acknow- 
ledging assistance from the Bishop of Colombo, and from Miss Alex- 
ander, of Riviere Dor^e, St Lucia. 



SOCIETT FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GoSPEL. — ^At the 

Oeneral Meeting of the Society on July 2l8t ult. the following ex- 
tract of a letter from the Rev. G. H. Fagan was read: — 

'' As, upon consultation with my physicians since my return home, 
I find that it is still considered desirable that I should spend next 
winter in a warmer climate than that of England, I have come to the 
conclusion, both on public and personal grounds, at once to resign the 
office which I have now held for five years in connexion with the 
Society. 

" You will oblige me, therefore, by requesting the Committee to 
communicate to the Board that I have, with much regret, to beg 
that they will accept my resignation of the post of Assistant- Secretary 
to the Society. It is a great satisfaction to me to feel, that while I 
am retiring from a more immediate connexion with the Society, its 
objects as well as the modes of advancing them are such, that so long 
as it shall please Gt)d to spare me to his service on earth, I may 
continue to be associated with it in helping to advance its great and 
holy work." 

Ilpon which the following Resolution was proposed by Richard 
Clarke, £sq.,*seconded by the Rev. Sir K H. Dukinfield, and carried 
unanimously. 

" That the Society has heard with much regret of the necessity 
under which the Rev. G. H. Fagan is placed of resigning his office 
of Assistant- Secretary, in consequence of the delicate state of his 
health ; and that he be assured that the Society retains a strong sense 
of the zeal, fidelity, and intelligence with which he has discharged the 
duties of his office." 
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SEPTEMBER, 1848. 



THE PROJECTED NEW SETTLEMENT OF CANTERBURY, 
NEW ZEALAND. 

It Is impossible not to be attracted by the announcement of 
a project for Colonization recommended to us, as this is, by 
a long array of well known and trustworthy names. Impressed 
with the conviction, that hitherto we have done little more than 
export human beings to our dependencies, and leave them there 
to form themselves as best they might, into social bodies, we 
are now looking about, and anxiously searching for the true 
principles on which Colonization should be conducted. And 
while the minds of most are perplexed by the social and 
religious difficulties attending any systematic attempt of this 
nature, an Association presents itself to us, composed of men 
of the highest stamp of intelligence and Christian character, 
and oflTers to set us an example in the right direction — to 
found a Colony which shall at once secure to itself^ as much as 
possible, the institutions of the mother country. 

We are led, then, naturally, to examine the structure of this 
infant settlement, the auspices under which it is formed, and 
the promises which it holds forth. We do this, notwithstanding 
a notice of the proposed Colony in a former number of this 
periodical, because events have since then advanced it several 
steps forward towards its realisation; and because the last 
words of the authoritative statement which sets forth the " plan 
of the Colony," invites ^^ all persons wishing to join the first 
body of Colonists, to place themselves in unmediate commu- 
nication with the Association." 

NO. XV. •' H 
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We are ourselves acquainted with a respectable family of 
small means, disposed to avail themselves of this opening to 
better their condition, being chiefly attracted by the assurance 
that they will find in this Colony a supply of their religious 
wants in union with the Church, of which they are exemplary 
members. On this account we have anxiously looked to the 
guarantee offered by the Association, that these hopes shall be 
realised ; and have endeavoured to form a dispassionate judg- 
ment on the probable results of this praiseworthy undertaking 
by the light of the " plan" above alluded to, and of the bulky 
Keports upon the New Zealand Company, presented to Parlia- 
ment in the years 1844, 1846, 1847. 

We proceed, then — not without reluctance, yet under a sense 
of duty, and earnest desire that an effort so noble, and aiming 
at ends so important to us all, should not be frustrated by want 
of caution in its commencement — to set forth the conclusions to 
which we have been led by an examination of the documents 
referred to, and by the endeavour to obtain an insight into the 
real state, and the probable issue of this project. We do so, 
with the view of drawing the attention of those gentlemen 
whose high names give weight to the prospectus, to those 
elements of the scheme, which, if not early rectified, we fear 
must lead to its failure ; and also to the hazards of personal 
responsibility which, as it seems to us, they are incurring. 

It may be desirable, in the first place, to state shortly, for 
the information of our readers who may not have looked into 
the subject, the principles on which the Colony is to be founded. 
We are told (p. 13), that in these principles an approximation 
is aimed at to those which were generally observed in the form- 
ation of the Colonies of antiquity. They are chiefly as 
follows : — 

1st. That the Colony should be in as perfect a state of organ- 
ization at its first establishment, in all the essentials of a 
community, as possible ; 2dly. That its independence and dis- 
connexion from surrounding settlements should be secured, by 
a special provision for its self-government ; 3dly. That immi- 
gration of free labour should be systematically encouraged to 
take the place of the slave labour of the ancients ; and, 4thly. 
That provision should be made for ecclesiastical and educational 
institutions. 

In these principles, while there is nothing in the abstract 
which can be objected to, there is so much that is clearly wise 
and provident, that we thankfully welcome them. 

The only point on the practicability of which we are dis- 
posed to entertain a doubt, is that of the proposed isolation of 
the Colony, politically and socially, from all the other settle- 
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naents. It is proposed (p. 13), that Canterbury shall be consti- 
tuted by a royal charter, ** a distinct province with a separate 
legislature," and with " institutions of local self-government to 
an extent unexampled in the history of new Colonies in modem 
times." Moreover, in order to prevent the Colonists from being 
scattered unconnectedly over a large surface, as has hitherto 
been the case in our settlements, ^' the population," we are told, 
*^ will be concentrated by the large sum of money required to 
be advanced in the purchase of every acre of land ;" — a device, 
by the bye, which would seem at first sight as likely to exclude 
Colonists altogether from the favoured (ustrict as to bind them 
in contiguity within it. 

Whatever we might think abstractedly as to the desirableness 
of such an independence and isolation of the settlement as is 
here designed, for securing compactness, imity of action, and 
manageableness, we entertain great doubts whether in the exist- 
ing state of things it will prove to be feasible. 

It is clear that whoever framed these proposals had his eye 
strongly turned towards the ancient Colonies. But, we would 
submit, there is so wide a difference between the circumstances 
of the two, that we cannot see how the example w^ill justify the 
imitation. In ancient days, undoubtedly, separate Colonies 
settled in the same country, and grew up into wealth and power 
distinct from one another, with separate legislatures and insti- 
tutions — yes, and we ought to add, with different languages, 
forms of government, habits, and origins. For herein fies the 
whole diTOrence and contrast : these ancient and independent 
Colonies sprang from different mother countries, were of dif- 
ferent race^^ or at least tribes^ were planted at different times, 
and, when planted, were disconnected politically from their 
mother coimtries. 

Thus, for instance, in Sicily, where several independent states 

grew up, the original Colonies came first from Phrygia, then 
om Phoenicia, lastly, from Greece. Hence they were naturally 
independent. They had no connecting ties 6ne with the other. 
There was a principle rather of repulsion than of attraction 
between them. But, in our case, one settlement is connected 
with every other: — first, by ties of consanguinity, and language, 
and manners; then, by similarity at least of mstitutions and 
forms of government ; and lastly, by subjection to one and the 
same authority of the mother country. All the parallel surely 
disappears unaer these contrarieties. It is true the details of 
this part of the scheme are not before us, and we observe that 
Lord Grey in his last letter throws in some qualifying and 
cautionary expressions on the subject of this Charter. But we 
can hardly see how two or more distinct governments and legis- 
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latures, such as are contemplated, can be possible in the same, 
or even contiguous islands, under one system of government. 
We cannot but recollect that two distinct legislatures have not 
been found compatible with one sovereign rule in England and 
Scotland, or in England and Ireland. The two legislatures of 
East and West Canada have recently been forced into one, to 
preserve unity. The three presidencies of India, held under 
one rule, are consequently without distinct legislative bodies. ' 

These instances seem to us sufficient to suggest a hesitation 
as to the practicability of a different line of procedure in the 
present instance, and therefore we submit them for consideration. 

But on this point it is only with unfeigned diffidence that we 
venture to express an opinion at all impugning the principles, 
no doubt long and well weighed, which have been adopted by 
the originators of this plan. Our apprehensions as to the success 
and issue of it have not been, and never would be, awakened 
by any such arrangement as this. But we confess they have 
been strongly awakened, by finding, on a careful scrutiny of the 
plan before us, that the Association which directs it, instead of 
being as we had supposed an independent body, with purely 
philanthropic, patriotic views, presents itself to us simply as an 
ofishoot, or a function — it really seems to us no more — of the 
New Zealand Company. 

We have sought anxiously to escape from this persuasion; 
but there it is. We are aware that a Charter of Incorporation 
is applied for; but this will not release the members of the 
Association from their connexion with the Company, nor from 
the terms of their compact — which we shall presently look 
into — nor from the members of the managing Committee. 
Linked together they are, much, we fear, to the eventual detri*- 
ment of the Colony, as we shall further have to show. 

In the first place, the Association has bound itself to purchase 
the land from the New Zealand Company. There are large 
tracts acquirable,, we believe, in the northern province of Ne\ir 
Zealand, where the climate is more favourable, and where the 
New Zealand Company has no right of pre-emption ; but no— 
** Such land,'* writes Lord Lyttleton, (p. 21,) " must be obtained 
from the New Zealand Company." Why this necessity? Next, 
all the preliminary proceedings are taken, and the expenses 
paid by the New Zealand Company ; ** they have offered to 
advance to the Association a sum of money," (indeed this sum, 
(p. 18,) " has been placed at their disposal,") " sufficient to defray 
the expense of obtaining a Charter, and to carry on their opera- 
tions during the period which must intervene before they can 
offer land for sale," (p. 22.) Thirdly, Mr. Thomas — paid at 
present by the New Zealand Company, and, we infer, recom- 
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mended by them, — is gone out to select a site with the concur- 
rence of the Governor and the Bishop; — and, lastly, we find on 
the,, managing Committee the names of Directors of the Com- 
pany, two of whom represented that Company in New Zealand, 
and the third, an active and influential member of the managing 
Committee, is actually, we are informed, a paid agent of the 
Company at the present time. 

We say then broadly, that, in our apprehension, the present 
aspect of the Association is only that of a medium of action for 
the New Zealand Company. The two bodies are unequally 
yoked, nor can we think the alliance will be productive of good. 
On the one hand, we find an Association of philanthropic men, 
framing and ready to forward a scheme of colonization beneficial 
to the mother country and to the Colonists. On the other, we 
find a Colonizing Company offering to advance the means and 
take the trouble, if only the Association will engage to purchase 
their land, or use their influence to have it purchased. 

And if it be asked. What is there objectionable in this? Why 
should not an Association with high ends and disinterested 
motives, carry out its plans by the aid of a commercial Company ? 
We answer, first, because that Company has a pecuniary interest 
in promoting the scheme in question ; secondly, because, making 
ample allowance for the influence and exertion of a few high- 
minded but unconnected individuals, the preponderance of 
activity and management is, as in all similar cases, undoubtedly 
on the side of the Company ; — thirdly, because on attentively 
scrutinizing the terms of the compact, we find that the shrewd 
commercial spirit of the Company has in point of fact got the 
better of the philanthropic spirit of the Association, 

There is one other reason against such an alliance, which, 
however, we refrain from adducing just now. The reasons we 
have just assigned demand further and specific elucidation, and 
this we propose to offer in another paper. We have ventured 
freely to express our opinion on the scheme, as it lies before us 
in the documents of the Association. We have done so, not 
"unmindful of the responsibility of seeming to hinder a scheme 
designed for good. But we have • done so, that the disasters 
which we apprehend may still be averted. And we think it 
very incumbent on the disinterested members of the Association 
to consider their position and their prospects during the pause 
which now occurs in their proceedings, while Mr. Thomas 
is absent, and before they are bound by the final selection of a 
site, which we are told (p. 18) may be expected to be settled in 
about a year. With this feeling, and no other, we humbly 
submit these remarks to their perusal. 
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ON THE METHODS EMPLOYED FOR THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION OF HEATHENS. 

Sir, — The readers of your valuable journal may be congratu- 
lated on the lively sketch presented to them by your corre- 
spondent P. (in page 21 of your July Number,) of an evil that 
has long engaged the sorrowful attention of Churchmen in 
India. The few there who are attached to the old approved 
methods of extending the knowledge of Christianity, have been 
generally content to meet the evil by the inculcation of the prin- 
ciples to which it is opposed, knowing how peculiarly unacceptable 
as an argument to the many who religiously uphold these modes 
of proceeding, is the redtictio ad absurdum which may be obtained 
from exhibiting their results in detail. But they gladly hail in 
your correspondent one who to an earnest and intelligent ap- 
prehension cf all right principles on this matter, adds such a 
keen and accurate perception of facts, and who can communicate 
the results of his personal observation to the English public in 
a spirit so free from every taint of sarcastic bitterness. 

I have been pained with witnessing in some schools of Nor- 
thern India — what was actually obtained as a valuable boon 
from their wealthy native foimder by the zeal of an eminent 
person since deceased — heathen boys occupied on the Epistles 
of St. Paul as a reading lesson in their own language. The 
impropriety of offering the strongest meat of mature Christianity, 
where even the milk of babes had yet to be received, was suffi- 
ciently apparent in the manner of these children : it was clear 
that no reverent regard was thus elicited, either for the sacred 
names which consciously passed their lips, or for the totally un- 
comprehended propositions they were reciting. But it is a yet 
more painful spectacle to which your correspondent calls at- 
tention, as exhibited in the mission schools of Calcutta and else- 
where, viz. the enaction of catechetical answers implying Christian 
faith and duty, from such as neither profess to believe the religion of 
Christy nor to have incurred its obligations. To all Catholic-minded 
Christians, this cannot but appear a most contradictory and re*^ 
volting proceedijig ; one which is in no true sense instrttction in 
Christianity, and which it is even monstrous to term, as it is often 
termed. Christian education. Yet it were unjust to charge with 
anything like intentional participation in the impiety that this 
contradiction really involves, either the introducers of these me- 
thods, or their present admirers or supporters, or those yet more 
numerous persons who view this as a hopeful introduction ta 
better things; who, under a view of this fancied necessity. 
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palliate the apparent evil, and misconceive or misrepresent 
the views that are opposed to this order of proceeding altoge- 
ther. For these persons are only carrying out consistently 
into the strange scene of a heathen country, principles which 
are very largely associated with piety at home* Certainly, if, 
through our criminal neglect of our privileges as members of 
Christ's body, it has come to be considered as the safeguard of 
vital religion that we regard our baptized Christian children 
as infidels, it is but the correlative of this to deal with pro-* 
fessedly infidel children as with Christians. 

On the views of that communion to which belongs the able 
and energetic man whom your correspondent justly eulogizes. 
Dr. Duff, the system carried out in his schools is consistent 
enough. When, whatever may be the solemnity attached to the 
outward initiation into Christianity, its benefit is proclaimed to 
be merely outward and nominal to the great mass of those who 
have received it, to all but to those who receive in after years 
an effectual call, and who then with the spiritual regeneration 
receive the gift of certain perseverance and salvation — while, at 
the same time, it is maintained that all, in hope of this possibi- 
lity, ou^ht to be reared, and catechized, and instructed, as Chris- 
tians, — ^it is manifest that there can be no new absurdity or 
inconsistency in dealing thus with the unbaptized. If children 
supposed unregenerate are taught all the formulae of faith, and all 
the Scripture proofs alleged for them in the Assembly's Cate- 
chism, — if they are even taught in the most sacred of formu- 
laries to call God " Our Father," while yet it is a matter at best 
of serious present doubt with their instructors, whether He be, 
in the only true spiritual sense, their Father by the regenera- 
tion and adoption of the Gospel covenant, — why should not the 
same course be assigned to any heathen children who may be 
willing, for the sake of other secular instruction, to submit to 
this ? If the former, no less heathen in a spiritual sense, are 
made to repeat by rote all concerning justification, adoption, and 
the rest, in hope that the blessed reality majr be afterwards theirs 
by the secret counsel of God, and as in some way a step 
toward the attainment of that most desirable end, — why should 
not the same be esteemed a step to the future conversion and 
effectual calling of the heathen ? Persons of this religious per- 
suasion may indeed consistently expose Christian doctrines and 
mysteries to be gazed at and handled with quasi-appropriation by 
unbelievers ; and to those who object the revolting irreverence 
which must result, may answer by asking, as your correspondent 
has been asked, whether it is not substantially the same in 
Christian lands. 

But can the same course, or the same defence, be adopted 
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by Churchmeii? by Churchmen, who teach their children to 
say that they are by baptism made members of Christ, children 
of God, and heirs of heaven, and who, in the child-like faith with 
which this declaration is accepted and repeated, see the best se- 
curity for the preservation and growth of the grace which they 
there believe to have been imparted ? — ^by Churchmen, who 
teach their children that proportional to the inestimable value 
of the gift, is the danger of contemning or forfeiting it, and that 
a condenmation greater than that of heathens or infidels awaits 
those who neglect so great salvation? By persons thus seriously 
accepting our ancient standards of faith and discipline, the un- 
natural wrong and evil will be discerned of treating those whom 
we have given to Christ in baptism, as if they were yet heathens 
and alien from him ; and then they will be no less alive to the 
mischief of dealing with heathens as with Christians. To our 
felloW^creatures who are unhappily detained by their own or their 
parents' choice under the debasing influences of Gentile idolatry, 
we are instructed by the infallible word of God as to right 
topics and methods of address ; and India will furnish occasions 
without number for the intelligent imitation of the apostolic 
preaching, either to the learned Athenians or the rude men of 
Lycaonia. But this is not done by obtruding an intellectual 
view of high Christian doctrines on persons in whom the first 
rudiments of repentance and faith are yet unreached, — ^by teach- 
ing them formulae which by them cannot be uttered without 
profanation, — or presenting them, as instruments of conversion, 
with Scriptures which they neither believe nor reverence.i 
. I have accomplished my purpose, however, if I have invited 
any additional attention to your correspondent P. and his com- 
munications. It was the first Bishop of British India who, in 
one of his admirable charges, first called attention to what men 
seem so determined there to overlook, the difference of educa- 
tion and instruction ; and it has been the province of the college 
founded by him, amidst evil report and good report, to bear 
consistent witness to this and other kindred truths of Catholic 

* It is a remarkable proof of the confusion of ideas prevalent in India on these 
topics, even among those who might be expected to have attentively studied them, 
that in contending against the Abb6 Dubois for the use of the Bible as an instrument 
of conversion, a Serampore missionary should have appealed to Acts xvii. 11, 12, and 
been considered by many to have used an unanswerable argument. The Jews of 
Berea searching their ovm Old Testament Scriptures (not for the purpose of judging 
them or testing their divinity, but) to compare their implicitly received descriptions 
of the coming Messiah with what was heard of Jesus our Lord, and their conse- 
<luent reception of Him as the true object and end of the prophecies they had 
believed before— this is surely a marvellous precedent for the practice of putting^ 
Old and New Testaments into the hands of an uninstructed Gentile idolater, in 
order that by reading them he may judge for himself whether they be divinely 
inspired or tiot ! 
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Christianity* That in this testimony they have encountered 
religious obloquy and opposition, should be no bar to the sym- 
pathy of English Churchmen. It is no uninstructive mark of 
Him in whose Cross we hope to conquer, that the then popular 
religionism was fiercely opposed to Him. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Pant-enus Anglicanus. 



CHURCH LEGISLATION IN THE COLONIES. 

Sib, — The advancement of our Colonies has, of late years, 
been attended by at least a commensurate progress of the 
Church within them. Their condition, and tne shape which 
great questions take among them, cannot be without an impor- 
tant bearing on ourselves; while the future prosperity and 
morality of the inhabitants of these vast regions may depend on 
the conduct of the mother country towards them. Strongly 
feeling the intrinsic importance of this subject, I am anxious to 
offer to your readers a few remarks which I hope may draw 
attention to the more pressing difliculties that beset the Church 
in the Colonies, and to what I believe to be the only adequate 
provision to meet these difficulties, namely, an organized but 
expansive system of Ecclesiastical Government suited to the 
times and to the necessities of the case. 

In considering the more recently formed Colonies, one of the 
first questions that presents itself for settlement, is that of the 
mutual relation of the Bishops and the inferior Clergy. The 
extension of the Episcopate has been perhaps the main instru- 
ment of the advancement of religion in these countries, by 
increasing the numbers of the Clergy, by affording an authority 
to arbitrate in points of dispute, and by directing the energies 
of Churchmen to the most necessary objects. It has thus been 
a great step towards unity of system, and the completeness of 
the Church. But at the same time it cannot fail to open new 
difficulties where so much depends on the tact and wisdom of 
one man, and where the Clergy and laity are alike predisposed 
to an unusual amount of independence. And one of the first 
difficulties — a difficulty increasing more rapidly than the increase 
of the Clergy — to be settled, will be the measure of the autho- 
rity to be exercised b;^ the Bishops over their Clergy. For 
while the Bishops are disposed, I believe, to regard the latter 
in the light of stipendiary Curates, they, on the other hand, 
would naturally be glad to hold the position of Rectors in the 
mother country. 

Reasons exist in England for giving the Bishop an almost 
unlimited power of withdrawing a Curate's licence. The prin- 
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cipal, perhaps, is the paramount importance of securing harmony 
in parishes. And the evil to the Curate is not great ; for unless 
the licence has been withdrawn for gross misconduct, he speedily 
gets another curacy. Moreover, Curates do not form a perma* 
nent class. They expect to rise into the position of beneficed 
Clergymen, and it is not worth their while to make enemies by 
agitation. 

But these reasons do not apply to the Colonies. The appoint- 
ments there are solely in the power of the Bishop ; removal is 
ruinous; to come home without the Bishop's testimonial pre- 
vents employment here; to appeal to the Archbishop against 
his decision is at least an expensive, tedious, and imsatisfactory 
proceeding. Besides, the fact that this state of things applies 
to the whole body of the Clergy ^ and not merely to an inconsider- 
able and subsidiary part of it, entirely alters the whole case, and 
makes it obvious that the present arrangement in the Colonies 
cannot continue without giving the appearance of such extrava- 
gant power to the Bishop, as will result in some catastrophe 
that may destroy the Church itself by abolishing some essential 
part of its constitution, or give rise to some compromise of 
rights almost equally disastrous. 

And yet, on the other hand, if we propose to render the Colo- 
nial Clergy independent, and invest them with the rights of 
Rectors in England, we are met by difiiculties of another 
nature. The Bishop is not at present armed with any distinct 
powers of discipline. And the various tendencies which serve 
as substhutes for discipline here, do not exist, or exist in a less 
degree, there. The proximity of the Clergy to one another, 
with the esprit de corps resulting from it, and the power of 
public opinion, will naturally prevail less, and act less as checks 
on conduct, where society is rude or unformed. Each Clergy- 
man in the Colonies has to do the best he can with his wilder- 
ness ; and is no party to that reciprocal power by which the 
Clergy here frown down an erring brother, because he has in 
vain to sigh for the presence of any brother in the ministry. 
And the greater personal energy ana less amount of refinement 
• which must generally characterize the Colonial Clergy, whether 
of English education or not, must tend to still further disorder, 
unless great care, and some more active supervision than exists 
in England, be adopted to guide and restrain them. 

A second difficulty, which also requires to be met by some 
timely provision, will be found in the relative positions of the 
Minister and his flock. At present, since the Clergy are chiefly 
maintained by grants from the Societies in England, the con- 
gregations have readily accepted the person sent out, and feel 
that the large- measure of assistance in the salary contributed 
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from hence, binds them not hastily to withdraw that portion 
to which they axe themselves pledged. But as the Colony 
advances^ this proportion will alter; the grants from the Socie- 
ties will diminish; the funds drawn from the locality will 
augment; and the congregations will naturally desire a share 
in the choice of the Pastor they voluntarily support, and claim 
a voice in any subsequent question of retaining or discontinuing 
his services. A wise and conciliatory Bishop will doubtless 
have great weight on such occasions^ but it were too much to 
leave the whole arbitration of such questions to him. 

And thirdly, as the different churches, now little more than 
missionary stations, assume the character of settled parishes, 
perplexing questions will arise, such as occur in England, regard- 
ing the powers of vestries, the rights to seats, the management 
of Church property, &c., and, above all, the great question of 
what constitutes, or (to speak more properly) dissolves Church 
membership ; points, which may be very readily settled accord- 
ing to rules previously agreed upon; but which will lead to 
trouble, and to clumsy and vexatious expedients^ if left to be 
decided at the moment, with no recognised authority competent 
to entertain them, and enjoying the confidence of all parties. 

I have hinted at a few of the difficulties which call for a 
timely provision ; it remains to state briefly the nature of that 
remedy which appears to me calculated to meet these varied 
exigencies as they arise. It is^ the formation of a Council or 
Body of men, lay as well as clerical, in which the interests and 
wishes of all classes shall be fairly represented ; and to which the 
consideration of such questions as we have above alluded to, shall 
be referred. In cases such as that referred to, of the power of 
the congregation over the Clergyman, such a Council would be 
of essential service to the Bishop in the exercise of his autho- 
rity ; he would be backed by them when called to support a 
Clergyman who was the victim of local tyranny, and be apprised, 
on the other hand, of cases in which it would be imprudent to 
press his rights against the feelings or prejudices of the people. 

It may not be an easy thing to combine the power which the 
laity may be disposed to arrogate to themselves over their 
Pastor, through the maintenance they will provide for him, with 
his rights as a Kector, since.it implies that he shall hold his 
benefice during good conduct; but the two claims can only be 
adjusted as we have indicated. In fact, it has come to this, that th^ 
idea of an establishment must be given up, as well as any notion 
of rights derived to the Church from the State ; and all discipline, 
whether over the Clergy or the laity, must be the result of a 
voluntary compact, to be added to, and modified, from time tQ 
time, by the same authority which first formed it. 
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To enter into such a compact may, perhaps be thought a sur- 
render of authority on the part of the Bishop. I do not think it 
will be BO in reality ; if he puts himself into the hands of his 
flock^ they will gladly make him their leader, and he will exer- 
cise an all-powerful influence. But if, on the other hand, he 
tries to grasp the shadow of legal authority attributed to Bishops 
in this country, it may lead to the Clergy and the congregation 
combining against him, and raising difficulties, legal andfinancial, 
that will paralyse him. 

Experience, both in America and here, has, I believe, shown 
that the combination of the laity with the Clergy, in some such 
manner as I have proposed, has on the whole been found useful; 
and it is easy to see that questions may frequently arise, on 
which the two classes may exercise a salutary influence over one 
another. I allude especially to those in which the members of 
the one class have a personal interest, not participated in by the 
other. In the management, for instance, of the property of the 
Church, the laity can have no other interest than that it should 
be made the most of; while the Clergy are tempted to apply it 
to immediate use, sacrificing future benefit to present advan- 
tage, endowment to income. The notion, however, which is 
common in the North American Colonies, of leaving to the 
Clergy the sole care of spiritual affairs, and excluding them alto- 
gether from the management of the temporalities of the Church, is 
very objectionable ; though the distinction it draws may not be 
without its value, if it lead to mutual self-restraint in the two 
orders, instead of proving a source of contention between them. 

The provision which 1 have suggested does not involve the 
admission of a new or untried principle. The religious societies 
of this country are an example of such expedients ; and it may 
be remarked that the Bishops and Clergy of Scotland, the most 
strenuous against admitting any right of interference on the 
part of the laity, have practically admitted the creat feature of 
the American Church, so far as the executive business of the 
Church is concerned, by establishing the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Society. 

There are other points which I should wish to bring before 
the notice of your readers, but these I must defer to another num- 
ber ; in what I have said, however, I think I have laid a ground 
of necessity for changes in our Colonial Church Polity, and offered 
a presumption as to the direction they should take. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, F. H. D. 

"^^^ The Editor very readily inserts the foregoing letter from 
a valued correspondent, although he is not prepared to subscribe 
to all the suggestions it contains. The question respecting the 
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estahlishment of the Church in the Colonies is one involving so 
many legal and even constitutional niceties^ that he feels it to 
be a principle that cannot be thrown up by the argument of a 
clever writer, — ^nor even by the dictum of a Colonial Minister. 
He must add, too, that he does not quite see how the adoption 
of a mixed lay and clerical council, as proposed above, contra- 
dicts the idea of an establishment. Do not the two co-exist in 
the Kirk of Scotland? Questions, however, such as those 
opened here, and which will demand settlement, will, he appre- 
hends, be effectually advanced towards such a result by tempe- 
rate and thoughtful discussion. 



MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS IN INDIA. 



" Ma per trattar del ben ch'io vi trovai, 
Diro dell* altre cose ch' io v* ho scorte." — Dantb. 



LETTER 11. 

My dear , 'Tis many a month ago, in fact the months 

have coiled themselves up into years, since I first saw a modem 
missionary doing what I question whether pringtitive evangelists 
ever thought of doing. At any rate I feel pretty sure that 
Pantoenus did not so convert his Brachmanes. 

I was sauntering, about sun-down, along the — road, 
when I met a neat open carriage drawn by two tidy ponies, 
with a lady alone in it, and a Bible and tracts on the vacant 
seat. At the moment, I merely observed to myself that I had 
never met the same before, and wondered who might be the 
new comer to our little neighbourhood. Proceeding a little 
farther, I saw a knot of people in the Bazaar gathered round a 
little man in clerical black and white, in whose hand were some 
tracts, sundry of the same exuding also from a pocket. With him 
stood a young native, who was, professedly, rendering to the 
natives in Beng&li what the gentleman said to him in English ; 
the latter also putting a tract occasionally into any hand that 
was held out for it. I checked my horse ; bul^ as I saw the 
hearers' attention drawn off to looking at me and my steed, 
I moved on, wondering whether the native interpreter knew 
English enough for his task, or the Englishman knew Bengdli 
enough to discover whether what he himself said was rightly 
or honestly rendered. On my way back, shortly afterwards, 
I met the same vehicle, which had picked up the teacher, on its 
return. Soon afterwards I learned that this was the Baptist 
missionary lately come to 
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Not quite so long ago as the date of the above anecdote, 
I was staying at a friend's, when (it was a Sunday morning) a 
stranger was announced as coming, and on our going out into 
the verandah to give him an Indian welcome, out tumbled from 
his palanquin, followed by a shower of tracts as the crank 
vehicle gave a lurch, my zealous, honest acquaintance, the Rev. 

. He had called in on the chance of a breakfast, being on 

his way to the native congregation at , it being the day 

for his monthly service there. 

"And how do the people manage during the rest of the 
month?'' 

" Oh 1 they have their native sircar to look after them." 

In the course of breakfast we looked at some of the tracts, 

which said he was going to give away. He could not 

translate any of them, and some of them, I must do him the 
justice to say, were not translateable. But, perhaps, being 
barbarous, they were deemed the more likely to be understood 
by the peasants. 

"Well, how do you get on with the languages?" said I, as 
I found ■ one day at work with his Pundit. 

** Oh, very slowly ; one has so many calls to receive and make, 
and committees and public meetings in ■■ to attend." 

** But I hear you preached in Bengali the other day ?" 
X es. 

" But how did you manage that ?" 

" Oh, I got the Bengali for my English from the Pundit here," 
— (a heathen by the way) — " and wrote it out in the English 
character." 

"Did you read the service f^ 

"No." 

I was ashamed to go on to ask why ; or whether his sermon 
had been understood. 

These are missionary beginnings, or the beginnings of mis- 
sionaries. . I am going to speak of them as the latter. The 
former sense, with many other things belonging to the system 
of this our day of small things (as one, perhaps too contentedly, 
calls it,) may serve for another disquisition. 

Of course there must be a beginning to every thing. But 
the actual beginning of one thing cannot be the actual beginning 
of another thing, without the production of a lusus naturce. There 
will be either two heads to one body, or two bodies to one head. 
And what sort of thing must not the missionary be, preaching 
in the bazaar, or even in the congregation, without a thorough 
knowledge of the language of his hearers ? Is it not too likely 
that he will be a ludibrium in the bazaar ; and, in the congre- 
gation — what? 
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For, let it be considered, — ^who is there that has really- 
mastered even one language, as a student, but has felt the truth 
of the saying of one whose name I cannot now recal, that with 
every language he acquired, he seemed to himself to get another 
soul? 

Is language a less mystery than thought ? indeed, is it any- 
thing else but thought revealed by sound ? But, as thoughts 
often disguise, whilst they reveal, themselves in actions, do they 
not also the same in words ? Is there any weapon of material 
fabric that can be paralleled with language ? Is there any with 
which one man may more effectually overpower another for 
good or for evil, or more easily wound himself unless he be well 
versed in its use ? It is not an imperfect acquaintance with it 
that fits the orator for success in the senate or at the bar ; yet 
shall you find men go into the throng of the careless, the subtle, 
the malicious, the scoffing, to propound the word of the Most 
High, not with merely stammering, but with ignorant lips. 

The "word of God" is indeed compared in Holy Writ to a 
two-edged sword, and is the "sword of the Spirit." But is 
there not a warning, in respect of the matter on which I have 
now entered, to be deduced from those other passages which 
speak of the "tongue" of the wicked as a "sword," and of their 
" bitter words," as " arrows ?" Is it not said of the sons of men 
that "their teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sword?" 

And whilst we are thus warned against the weapons with 
which language arms the slaves of Satan, have we not a warning 
to the solmer of Christ, that his weapons cannot be used by him 
in the cause of his Master except after training and practice ? 

Is not one, however subordinate, lesson taught by the history 
of the day of Pentecost, this — viz. that the utmost caution and 
experience must be requisite in the use of language in the dis^ 
semination of the Gospel ? 

Does not the miraculousness of the gift which superseded 
study then, enforce the need of study now ? The Twelve were 
not to begin to preach until this miracle had been vouchsafed 
to them. But now, we see men learn the language in which 
they should preach, by beginning to preach ; and that, not in a 
small circle of believers, whose reverence might help out the 
preacher's ignorance, but in " the seat of the scornful ;" — not 
within the walls of a college, within reach of helps and advisers, 
and as by way of preparatory exercise under correction, but in 
the way of aggressive conflict with unbelievers. Besides which, 
over and above the general difficulty attendant on the mastery 
of any language, there is, in this case, the special difficulty 
which arises from the subject-matter to be clothed in it, so 
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foreign to the genius and ideas of a heathen tongue, which 
makes it so very difficult to convey intelligibly the truths to be 
taught in it. Surely, whoever makes light of all this, must be 
simply ignorant of what it means and involves. People seem 
to lose sight of the fact, that the same miraculous gift which 
once gave the command of languages, was to bring to the 
remembrance of the Apostles all thmgs whatsoever our Lord 
had said unto them. 

But, let the phenomenon be explained how it may, fact it is, 
that in this nineteenth century, an acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures in English, a zeal for the truth (whether according to 
knowledge or not is not inquired), ana enough of a strange 
tongue to conduct a broken dialogue in the bazaar, or on the 
high road, are very commonly all the preliminary qualifications — 
the beginnings as I have, called them— of a missionary.^ 

Now, far be it from me to assert, or to give just occasion for 
being tliought to say, that the above anecdotes (^though they 
could easily be multiplied) exhibit the whole picture of the 
beginnings of missionaries in India, or to disparage the zeal 
manifesting and spending itself thus wastefuUy. I have given 
them only as specimens of a system commonly, however unthink- 
ingly, applauded by the religious world. This is my induce- 
ment for mentioning them. The particular instances may pass — 
the system of which they are indications is what I would deal 
with. 

The parts of this system which are exemplified in the above 
anecdotes are these : — 

1. The superseding of a special and adequate training for the 
Missionary calling. 

2. Indiscriminate preaching. 

3. The employment of ill prepared subordinate native teachers 
-as helps. 

4. The notion that all other deficiencies are overbalanced by 
the distribution of the written word and tracts. 

The extent to which the last device is carried is quite extra- 
ordinary, whether one consider the number and the nature of 
the subjects treated of, or the amount of money expended on 
books and tracts, or the profusion in which these are scattered 
abroad, with less care than nature takes for the preservation and 
due lodgment of the seeds which the wild winds sow. 

A sacramental efficacy which very many deny to the two sacra- 

^ If it is meant to be eaid that a missionary shonld abstain &om preaching nntil 
he is perfect master of a foreign tongue, we think the statement goes too far. We 
recollect that Bede expressly mentions that Augustine brought into England some 
Frank interpreters to aid his preaching.^The practice of Pr. Xavier too, specially 
in Japan, as detailed in his letters, is opposed to the position. — Ed. 
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ments of the Gospel^ and most deny to the Church Itself^ seems 
to be ascribed to the written word. 

Not that such is by any means the doctrine of the Church 
of England ; but in this practice all parties contrive to unite 
in the first instance^ and tlience proceed to a union in other 
matters, which coming to be mistaken for unity, proves the most 
effectual hindrance to it. 

I could easily illustrate this by the conduct of ministers of 
various sects, and of some of the Clergy of our own Church ; 
but, for the present, having begun this letter with anecdotes, I 
will end it with one bearmg on No. 4 of the features of iJie 
system which they exemplify. 

The Anabaptists had, some time ago, a station on the out- 
skirts of a large village where the Propagation Society had a 
considerable congregation. After a while it was abandoned by 
the Anabaptists. Some weeks after its being deserted, however, 

as my friend the Rev. was on his way to visit his flock, 

he fell in with the Anabaptist Sircars formerly employed at the 
station, who were busily engaged in offering tracts and books to 
the people passing along the road, it being a market-day. After 
mutual salutations, he asked what they were about. ^^ Do you 
not see. Sir, we are sowing the word by the way'side f '* replied 
one, apparently, and very possibly quite innocent of the sequel 
to his words in the Gospel from which they were taken. 
Believe me, yours very truly. 
May 6, 1848. ^ P- 



TENERIFFE AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 

Sir, — I believe it was to the writer of a letter which appeared 
in the Colonial Church Chronicle^ entitled ** The Church in 
Teneriffe," thiat I promised to send any information I could 
gather on the subject, during a residence of some weeks in the 
Canary Islands. The numerous incidents of an extended tour 
had almost put this out of my mind, and indeed I have little to 
add to his succinct account. The group of islands called the 
Canaries is generally supposed to consist of eight, although 
there are other smaller ones too insignificant to have acquired 
any notice ; in five of these our countrymen are to be found, 
living without any sort of Church ministrations. There are 
resident in the islands about a hundred English altogether; of 
these the majority, as your correspondent states, are settled in one 
or other of the principal towns of Teneriffe, viz. Santa Cruz on 
the south side of the island, and Tratara on the north, a distance 
of about five-and-twenty miles from each other. At Las Palmas, 

NO. XV. I 
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the capital of Grand Canary, there are between thirty and forty; 
in the Isle of Palma there ie but one Englishman, and he 
became a member of the Church of Borne last winter. In 
Tuertaventura, I believe, two English fiunilies reside, and there 
are also three or four of our countrymen in the interesting 
island of Lauzarote. The accidents which have placed many 
of these individuals in such remote localities are flingular and 
romantic enough. 

In the spring of this year, a large and important party visited 
Teneriffe ftom Madeira, and at that time an attempt was made 
to establish a church-service at Santa Cruz. A laige congre- 
gation assembled at the house of H. B. M.*s Consul, Init we were 
unable to accomplish the public celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
a privilege which has never yet been afforded to the English in 
Teneriffe. After the return of these visitors to Madeira, little 
more was done than to ascertain the feelings and prepare the 
minds of the residents for the contingency contemplated, — ^viz. 
that some Cleigymen, induced partly from the state of their 
health, and partly from the desire of benefiting their country^ 
men, should make a temporary residence amongst them, and 
continue the thus begun ministrations. At Oratava,^ the Yice- 
Consul was formerly in the habit of reading the Church-service 
every Sunday to such as assembled at his house; but this has 
been discontinued of late, owing to the failing state of his health; 
but there is no doubt that the ministrations of a Clergyman 
would be most gladly welcomed by the English residents m this 
part of the island. 

Las Palmas, in Grand Canary, is a very interesting town, 
containing a population of 15,000. I found amongst the 
English residents much religious feeling. Here, as at Oratava, 
the Yice-Consul had once been in the habit of reading the 
Church prayers ; but in time this custom was unhappily dropped. 
An English and Scotch family afterwards met at each other's 
houses, and alternately used the Church of England service and 
the Presbyterian mode of worship; but finally, this practice also 
fell to the ground, in consequence of disagreements which arose. 
I christened two children at Las Palmas. It may be worth 
mentioning, that I noticed in the register kept by the Yice- 
Consul the names of Clergymen of the Englisn and AjQ[ierican 
Churches, and also that of a minister of the f resby terian Church 
of Scotland. I left the English of Las Palmas with favourable 
impressions. They expressed their full intention of continuing 
to meet on the Sundays, as we had done, and of persevering in 
the use of the English Prayer-book. 

The Spanish Church at Las Palmas is apparently in a more 

* Printed by mistake " Orotara" in No. XIII. p. 27. 
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active and energetic state than it appears to be in Tenerifie. 
A new Bishop had just arrived ; he was accompanied by a priest 
whom the Spaniards called ^^el missionario," and was in the 
habit of preadiing every evening throughout Lent at one of the 
par ish churches^ and sometimes £rom the balcony of the palace. 
When the Bishop descended from the pulpit, the Missionary 
took his place, and followed up the Bishop's practical addresses 
by an appeal to the feelings. On one occasion I understood the 
Bishop to have pointed to our nation as affording an example 
of a people zealous for religion, whether or not it was according 
to knowledge. Still the Spanish Church is everywhere, I be- 
lieve, most mtolerant ; and at Las Palmas, those English that 
have been cc»npelled io have their children baptized by Soman 
Catholic clergy, have experienced the greatest difficulty in 
burying in their own cemetery such as have died. I was told 
that they could hardly be prevented from tearing up the body 
of a child buried under sudi circumstances. Indeed, throughout 
the Spanidi dcHninions the utmost jealousy is exhibited towards 
members of the Church of England ; whilst at Florence, Lucca, 
Pisa, Leghorn, Bome, and Naples, regular English Chaplains 
and congregations are to be met with. There is nothing of the 
kind in Spain. At Cadiz, Mr. Brackenbury, H. B. M.'s Consul, 
reads the Church service every Sunday, and thus confers a great 
benefit upon travellers and English "residents, though he appears 
to have made it a rule not to avail himself of the services of 
those Clergymen who may be sojourning at Cadiz. Beyond this, 
I believe, unless at Malaga, there is no attempt at assembling 
a congregation ; although at Puerto de Sta. Maria and Xerez, 
there are many of our countrymen settled and engaged in the 
wine trade. 

The Spaniards of the Canary Islands are more tolerant and 
better informed respecting the English than those of the Penin- 
sula ; and a Clergyman who exhibited the tokens of a liberal 
education, would be received with great kindness and civility ; 
but if you will allow me to make a general observation, com- 
panionship, in such works as I have been contemplating, is 
almost necessary to ensure success. A Clergyman is, by his 
calling, separated from other men, and when in a strange land 
the feeling of loneliness is of course greatly enhanced. It may 
be weU supposed, the majority of English whom he meets with, 
placed as these are in the Canary Islands, have not many feel- 
ings in common with his own. If he has others acting with 
him, circumstances that would otherwise depress him become 
thus matters of slight discomfort ; besides, I feel it would be an 
extended blessing to the Church of England if it was known 
that there exist^ a community of this sqrt — a home beyond 
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the seas, where the delicate might recover their health or pro- 
long their days, and yet be surrounded by all those associations, 
the want of which prevents the cure that would otherwise result 
from a residence in so fine a climate as that of Teneriffe. 

The Canaries lie between the parallels of 27° 40' and 29*^ SC 
N. Ut and the meridians of 13° 30' and 18° 20' W. long. The 
mean average temperature of the winter months is the same as 
that of Italy all the year round. The scenery in parts is excess- 
ively beautiful ; none can have seen the valley of Oratava on 
a clear day, without retaining ever afterwards the remem- 
brance of one of the most charming spots in the world. The 
living at Las Palmas is more reasonable than at Santa Cruz ; 
but the accommodation of both places will depend upon the 
demand. There are two or three families settled at Oratava, 
for the benefit of the climate, at whose houses I have met with 
as agreeable a reception as I could have done in Madeira. 

Besides the Brazil packet, which touches at Madeira and 
Teneriffb every month, there are three regular Spanish traders 
between these islands and Cadiz. For the comfort of one called 
El TemerariOf I can answer, having made a very agreeable 
voyage in her this year. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. a 



THE MISSIONARIES' HOME. 

My dear Sir, — The wants of the Church in the Colonies 
appear to be so many, of so peculiar a nature, and so difficult 
to supply, that, at first sight, it seems next to impossible to help 
her in any very efficient manner. The Missionaries who, from 
time to time, have been sent out by the Mother Church, have 
proved themselves to be, for the most part, men of immense 
zeal and devotedness, ready to spend and to be spent in the 
service of their Master; but the question is. Have these men 
been adequately supported in their labours of love? This, 
it is to be feared, has not been the case. Much, however, it 
must be confessed, has been effected by individual zeal and 
energy ; but this is scarcely as much as the case requires. 
' Our poor brethren, who left the land of their fathers to seek 
a home in another clime, where, by their skill and industry, they 
might be able to provide for their children that food which by 
no efforts of their own they could procure at home, ought not to 
be left without those means of grace which their more fortunate 
brethren at home enjoy, and which they, to a certain extent, 
could easily supply. Doubtless, many a poor emigrant, in hia 
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hut of logs, sighs to behold again the church in which he was 
baptized, to hear the word of God, to kneel at His holy altar, 
and to receive, from the hands of His priest, the ever-blessed 
sacrament, — ^but in vain. No church bell ever greets his ear, no 
authorized minister of God ever approaches to cheer his lonely 
heart. Time rolls on, and he sees his children grow to manhood, 
(some of them, perhaps, without ever having been baptized), 
and he fears lest they should become entirely indifferent to re- 
ligion, if not downright heathens. 

Now, it is my humble opinion, that much, very much, might 
be done for the poor settlers in our Colonies, in order to supply 
them with that spiritual food for lack of which many of them, 
it is to be feared, are at present perishing ; and the plan which 
I have to propose is the following : — 

Suppose a few hardy and devoted children of our Church were 
to emigrate to Canada^ or to any other of our Colonies, choose 
a central position in some thinly-peopled district, where the 
duties of the Missionaries are extremely severe, rear a few log- 
huts, and bring a few acres of the surrounding forest into a 
state of cultivation; and suppose they call this place the 
** Missionaries' Home." In course of time the establishment 
would increase, and the log-huts would give place to others of 
less perishable materials, and a greater breadth of land would 
be brought under the plough. The whole of this to be entirely 
the woric of the lay brethren. From this " Home " in the 
wilderness the holy Missionary, the herald of the Gospel, might 
set out on his journeys of mercy. To this " Home," also, he 
might return when worn out with fatigue, or disabled by sickness. 
Here, also, might be deposited the theological library of the 
district, so much needed by the Colonial Clergy ; and tne whole 
establishment might be under the care of a priest, and subject to 
the superintendence of the Bishop of the Diocese in which it 
may be. All this might be effected at a very little outlay ; and 
if only the lay brethren would be obedient and industrious, they 
would be able not only to supply the Clergy of the district (who 
are often very poor men) with food and clothing, but also to 
relieve the distresses of the poor denizens of the forest, the wild 
Indian tribes, and to bring them more directly under the in- 
fluence of the Church. 

This " Missionaries' Home," then, would be no place in which 
to foster idleness, but a bond fide school of industry, wherein each 
member of the household would be usefully employed, either in 
the cultivation of the soil, in the practice of some useful handi- 
craft, or in teaching the children of those settlers who may be in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Thus a community would grow 
up, a real Church-of-England Colony, which, with the blessing 
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of God, would be an efficient auxiliary to the Church, and con* 
sequently a great boon to the poor settlers in the wilderness. 

Thus briefly, and, I fear, imperfectly, I have drawn a rough 
sketch, traced the mere boundary lines of a plan, which, I con- 
ceive, if carried out, would be of considerable use to the Church; 
and if I have succeeded in supplying you with a single useful 
suggestion, I shall feel abundantly rewarded for my trouble. 

Yours, &C. J. R. 

FAREWELL LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF FREDERICTON. 

We insert, by permission of the Bishop of Fredericton, the 
following admirable and affecting letter to the. Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Exeter, August 23, 1848. 

My dear , Before I return to my Diocese, which I pur- 
pose to do without delay, I wish to address a few words of 
grateful farewell to yourself, to the Committee of the venerable 
Society, and to manv kind friends who have given me help. 
Though my visit to England has not been productive of all the 
good to my diocese which might have been reaped from a more 
protracted sojourn, yet I feel sure that I leave many behind 
who will not forget nor desert it. Many have liberally contri- 
buted, some of l£eir abundance, and some of their poverty. In 
every place I have been welcomed with words of blessing and of 
peace, and have never left the few or the many gathered to- 
gether, without a deepening conviction that God is with us as a 
Church, and that, amidst aU our divisions and disquietudes, an 
increasing number of Churchmen are everywhere working 
together with all their hearts for the glory of (jrod, the good of 
his Church, and the salvation of souls. Bich and poor alike 
have seemed to realise the duty and the blessing of almsgiving; 
not a word has been uttered in the spirit of party, or of bitter- 
ness ; and though sometimes the tone has been imperfect, it has 
never been inharmonious. Surely, '^ had the Lord been pleased 
.to kill us, he would not have accepted this sacrifice at our 
bands." Were our Church become reprobate, or a cast-away, 
these blessed fruits of the Spirit woula not abound : love and 
joy would not utter their glad voices throughout our borders ; 
we should not be enlarged everywhere, and be the heralds of 
mercy to the uttermost parts of the earth. I am not blind to 
the sad, sad tokens of our unfruitiulness, our backsliding, our 
national guilt ; but the greatest sin of all is despair of the mercy 
of God ; and to deny his love-tokens is to ** frustrate Hia coun- 
sel," and make our state worse than it is. Oh, let English 
Churchmen pray for an increase of the true spmt among all 
sincere persons, though they be of different views: let them give 
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up harsh thoughts of each other, anonymous attacks, and violent 
in vectiyes, and ail will yet be well. Let them not be so anxious 
to put down what is erroneous, as to build up what is true : the 
strength of Dissent lies not in the political and clamorous parti* 
san, but in the unknown piet^ of its poorer members ; and these 
will be won to us, not by violent attacks, but by fervent, un- 
ostentatious, untiring charity. Love, victorious love, will win 
the day at last. 

I venture these remarks because many good men have been 
sorely disquieted by our divisions and our weakness ; because 
some young men have harshly alienated the affections of our 
ill-instructed members, or have suddenly and unjustifiably with- 
drawn themselves from our communion to other bodies, whose 
pomtion is less clear, and whose diflGiculties are more formidable. 
After a three years* absence, I see more earnestness and rever- 
ence in the English Church than when I left England for 
America, and I do not see that those who have gone out from 
us have improved their position and their usefulness. I shall 
return to my poor diocese benefited in many ways; per- 
sonally cheered by sympathy amidst severe and unexpected' 
trials^ and assisted by men and means. Three candidates for 
Holy Orders are gone before me — subscriptions have been 
promised for five years towards the support of a travelling 
missionary — His Grace the Archbishop, several of my Bight 
Key. brethren, and many among the laity, rich and poor, ** young 
men and maidens, old men and children,'" have given their kind 
wishes, their substantial aid, their handy work to my cathedral. 
And though I still need a considerable sum before it can pos- 
sibly be completed, (at least \600l. more before even the exter- 
nal walls and roof and spire can be finished,) yet my duty is to 
do each part as well as I can, and if my own means are become 
more limited, to put more trust in Him whose means, whose 
wisdom, whose mercy is unlimited. 

J shall be enabled also to 1^ the foundation of a Cathedral 
Library. To the University of Oxford I owe my thanks for agrant 
of 100/. towards this object, to be expended in books printed at 
the Clarendon press ; to the editors of the Library of the Fathers^ 
and of the Anglo-CathoUc Library ; to the Associates of Dr. 
Bray, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Dr. 
Macbride, Mrs. Huyshe, the Rev. Dr. Parkinson, fiev. J. 
Domford, Rev. Chancellor Harington, Rev. Mr. Wilson, Rev. 
Canon Wordsworth, the daughters of a clergyman at Rochester, 
and others, who have made ofierings of books. 

Last^ but not least in comfortable hope, may come the opening 
of St. Augustine's College. How glad and blessed was that 
day, when the spiritual head of the English Church brought 
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together whole centuries of thought by that one act of conse- 
cration ! How happy were we to be present in a buildings reared 
on those ancient foundations of England's primitive glory, where 
there was not one who did not heartily sympathize m the work, 
not one who did not heartily respond, reverently kneel down, 
and humbly communicate : where the offerings were as large as 
the means used to obtain them were unexceptionable ; where the 
originator of the design, and the founder of the institution, and 
the builder of the fabric, had all one mind and one soul ; where 
the building was no motley collection of ill-assorted plagiarisms, 
but a positive creation, a real thing, which might be said to be 
like nothing else, and yet like everything else in Christian art. 

And yet this is the least part of that most blessed work. To 
attain material truthfulness is hard ; but to train the men who 
shall win souls to God throughout all lands, how venr hard it is ! 
This is your difficult, awful task. Warden and Fellows of St. 
Augustine's 1 To bring forth men dead to the world, alive to 
God ; severely simple, but winningly attractive ; frugal, yet not 
parsimonious ; gentle, and yet firm ;• nursed in contemplation, 
but full of the fire of action ; studious, and " apt to teach ;" gen- 
tlemen, if not by birth, yet by Christianity ; of refined taste, 
but neither scrupulous nor fastidious ; able with their hands, if 
need be, to practise the Church's self-denial, with their skill to 
build her fabrics, with their voices to chant her psalms and 
prayers, with their spirit to infuse her rules, and by their words 
and good example to teach all her members holiness. 

The good Lord increase this spirit in you who labour for us, 
and in us who dwell in the lands for which you labour ; may He 
fill your house with students whose hearts He hath touched ; 
may He raise up in all the Colonies of Great Britain like godly 
institutions, and may their fruits ripen in eternity, and be as 
the grapes of Eshcol on the borders of Canaan. Once more, 
my dear friend, farewell, and God be with you evermore. 

J. Fredericton. 
Bby. Ernest Hawkins. 

iSebfefos and Notices. 

Settlers and Convicts; or, BecoUections of Sixteen Yeari Labour 
in the Australian Backwoods. By an Emigrant Mechanic. 
London: Charles Cox, Bang William-street. 

It must have struck all who think on the subject, that a peculiar 
difference is exhibited between many recent Colonies, and the 
one modern Colony of the French, Algiers. We cannot trace 
out the thoughts which this contrast suggests, but will remark 
only that the difference is illustrated as much by the kind of 
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writings put forth on the subject of these colonies respectively, 
as by the places themselves. While, week by week, fresh 
volumes from settlers, emigrants, explorers, et id genus omne, 
come out with practical . accounts of how to live in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, &c., the French Minister of Instruc- 
tion found it necessary to give a commission to that very 
versatile romance writer, M. Alexandre Dumas, to visit Algiers 
and write a book on it, in order to attract the attention of the 
French ; that book, of course, containing romantic adventures 
of lion-fights, campaigning, and all the glory of M. Alexandre 
Dumas and of the French. 

A specimen of the former class of book is before us. It is 
literally an account of how a man has got on, and how a man 
m^ get on, in Australia. It professes to be written by an 
** Emigrant Mechanic ;" the former character, no doubt, belongs 
to the writer, but, to judge from the style of some portions of 
the book, we rather doubt whether the latter does as rightfully, 
at least in the ordinary acceptation of the word. It is inter- 
spersed with adventures of Colonial life, its hazards, difficulties, 
and all the incidents which attend ** herds," " runs," " bush- 
rangers," and *^ police officers;" and we must say, that these 
are related with a force and vivacity which transports us very 
readily amongst the scenes described. 

But, on asking the question, which we think should always 
be asked in estimating the value of a book. To what classes of 
persons may it be beneficially or safely recommended ? we feel 
bound to answer with limitations. We cannot recommend it 
safely as a book of entertainment to ordinary readers, nor to 
the Kimily circle — ^not because it is not entertaining, for it is so ; 
but from the looseness of tone and expression which at times 
disfigure its pages. We allude to the low habits depicted, and 
the darker traits of character which seem selected in order to 
give effect, and the coarseness of language with which these 
sorts of narratives are sometimes garnished. 

But it may still be serviceable to two classes— to those who 
wish to emigrate, and to those who wish to learn their duty 
towards emigrants and convicts. For the former it supplies all, 
we imagine, that need be known of worldly wisdom in order to 
get on; and the advice given is frequently summed up very 
conveniently in certain axiomatic forms. We extract a few of 
them, by way of specimen. 

" 1. I know of nothing in which the axiom of * More haste worse 
speed' is so true as in the approach of a new settler to his undertaking. 
My advice to him would be on no account to neglect, in the first place^ a 
tour of inspection. He should put his knapsack on his back, and pene- 
trate to the farthest limit of colonization. He should travel as unpre- 
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tendinglj as possible ; up the countiy every hut door is open to the 
trayeller. K he likes to make the lower orders anj little present of 
tobacco, &c» it will generallj be accepted ; but if not offered, it will not 
be asked for ; indeed, it is seldom looked for. By thus stopping at 
the labouring men's huts, he will hear the prices of labour, of stock, of 
land, and of goods, from individuals not interested in deceiving him ; 
whereas, I am afraid, if he trust for his information on those points to 
landowners, he will often be misled. 

" 2. The next general principle I would lay down is this : — To make 
his undertaking, whenever it does commence, as much as possible a 
series of experiments, rather than one experimerU. Let him go on by 
degrees, feeling his way. The banks will give him very high interest 
for his ready money — at least double what he would get in England ; 
and up-country living really costs next to nothing. After he is well 
settled in a hut on his land, his personal charges for food can hardly be 
above 151. or ISl. per year; and having no rent to pay, clothing need 
be hiB only other fixed expense ; and on that again a bushman seldom 
spends more than 10/. a year. Well, then, so situated, he should lay 
out, in the first place, a third or so of his capital. As that seems to 
prosper, he may go on to a second fraction, correcting any error, and 
supplying any deficiencies, in his second experiment, which he may by 
this time have detected in his first. By-and-by, with added experience 
and security, he may complete his purchases. 

" 3. Another advantage the new settler should by no means set light 

by — ^his credit. For there is really not any such difference between 

the prices he must give in ready cash and those he may give on credit^ 

when purchasing his stock, as to warrant the nervousness which some 

persons feel when taking credit. In fact, there is a perfectly definite 

feeling in the minds of large stockholders, that they would not think of 

turning away a good bill for 600/., at twelve months, for a flock of sheep 

or herd of cattle, though for the same flock or herd they would ' rather 

of the two' have the 500/. in cash. But when the new settler, 1>y 

pressing the point firmly, can turn the 40/. interest of the sum into 

his own concern, he would be very ill fitted for business if he neglected 

to do so. Such a man had better not begin business in New South 

Wales. 

* • * « « • « 

" 4 On settling, and always afterwards, till your circumstances and 
arrangements have become such as to place you beyond all danger, look 
after every thing yourself; join in all the farm operations yourself; it 
both ensures their being well done, and makes you so acquainted with 
them, that you can instruct others. 

" 5, K your concerns are extensive enough to admit of your having 
an overseer, take care to have a good one ; if not, get a better sort of 
working hand, and give him 51, or 10/. a-year higher wages. An 
adviser of some sort you must have, or you will fall into mistakes— often 
of a very expensive and pernicious character : and to have an ignorant, 
weak-minded man in such a capacity, is worse than to have none ; for 
your own mistakes alone will be preferable to your own and his together. 
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" 6. Treat your hands rather better than worse than your neighbours. 
The damage to a settler's concerns, that arises from the neglect of his 
people, {the intentional, revengeful neglect,) is beyond all estimate.'' 

For the latter class of readers, who will turn away their minds^ 
no doubt, from passages which will be offensive, there will be 
much to learn in the total barrenness of spiritud life which 
seems to prevail in the more distant settlements. " Thousands 
of emigrants'' (we are told, p. 415) " never see a Bible, or hear 
one word of spiritual counsel from the day they come up the 
country imtil they go down again, (often many years,) or till 
death removes them from the scene." 

The account of the convicts, too, is charged with its fearfiil 
pictures, and will forcibly recal to the conscience of each one 
the duty of idding in some way, and some effectual way, and at 
some trouble, and at once, in propa^ting the Gospel in the 
Colonies. No one can read this book and say there is not a 
cause. None can be ignorant that the opportunity for doing so 
is provided in the Society whose labours are directed to that 
very end. 

But we might be doing an injustice to the author of these 
small volumes, if, after what we have said, we did not transcribe 
the following interesting passage, which certainly is creditable 
to him, and with which we take leave of his adventures : — 

'* 1 will close the description with a single fact for the consideration 
of the benevolent and pious. I lent four men Bibles in the space of 
about twelve months : of these four, in one I saw no change ; another 
brought the book back to me, signifying that it was impossible to con- 
form to its requirements ; the two others, both men who were considered 
' out-and-outers,' who had remained untamed by much punishment, 
after I had observed them for some weeks reading with the deepest 
attention, appeared to have so far comprehended the grand doctrine of 
Divine affection for our race, as to have melted beneath it like the 
rugged glacier beneath the sunbeam. Their manners were altered; 
their very features seemed humanized ; and they seemed to have become 
elevated, by the presence within them of some inscrutable instinct, into 
a common region with myself; and when I left these two men behind 
me, and especially one of them, who had been the worst, I felt as if I 
were leaving two brothers, not a pair of violent ruffians, as they had 
been but a few months before. One of them wanted to buy the Bible I 
had lent him at any rate. It is needless to say, that, when I found it 
had become such a spring of comfort, and thus of elevation, and thus 
again of virtue, I was only too glad to make him a present of the volume," 
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How to Settle and Sticceed in Australia. By a Bushman. Pelham 
KichardsoD, Comhill. 

Thb past season has been a very dull one for the publishers ; 
but it has been^ to some small extent, relieved by an unexampled 
number^ and rapid sale, of books on Emigration and the Colonies. 
The most recent which has fallen under our notice, and we 
may add, one of the most sensible, is this of Mr. Sidney. For 
reasons which he unanswerably alleges, we — 

'* Gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease," 
must be most incompetent judges of the practical business of 
colonizing ; and we are willing to confess our obligations to any 
** bushman," of experience for the lessons which he may give 
us on this subject. Certainly, the "Australian Handbook" 
before us wears a strong appearance of reality. It is not at all 
like a book made up in liondon. It is plainly the work of 
a man acquainted with the life which he describes — ^and confi- 
dent in his own judgment. He tells you plainly that he knows 
what he is about; and before tendering his advice, lets you 
understand that it is not a mere cockney, or theorist, that claims 
your confidence. At the very opening of his little volume we 
have the following lively account of — 

" The Authors Experience. 

" I lived many years in the Colony, and hope to live many more, 
if it can be secured from the meddling crotchets of ignorant theorists. 
I went there a boy, just before Sir George Gipps (peace to the ashes of 
the misguided governor !) began to make war on the squatters j I re- 
turned a man. Nearly the whole of my time was spent in the wildest 
part of the Colony, and the whole of my time was devoted to rearing 
what makes the true wealth of Australia — sheep, cattle, and horses. 

" I lived in the far interior, on the rivers Macquarrie, Maclntyre, and 
Barwen (the nearest of my stations being 300 miles, and the farthest 
more than 500 miles from the settled districts). 

*' I was one of the first white men who settled on the Barwen, and that 
a full year before its discovery was officially reported. I saw it change, 
like many other Australian discoveries, from a savannah of rich grass, 
up to my horse's withers, well watered by a broad and rapid river, to 
an arid desert, through which trickled a thin thread of water, uniting 
a string of water-pools. 

" I have encountered hundreds of wild blacks, fierce myals, who had 
never before eaten bread, smoked tobacco, or beheld a white face ; I have 
raced for my life and fought for my life with them ; I have camped 
with them, hunted with them, and found them sometimes treacherous 
enemies, sometimes useM servants. In a -time of drought, I have 
travelled for weeks as a scout in search of water, more than once 
dependent on a black prisoner for the discovery of pools, without which 
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I must have perished. After discovering a Canaan, while on the road 
back to it with my flocks and herds, I have been more than three days 
in nine days without drinking — a privation under which one of my 
stockmen and two black guides dropped down and died of thirst." 
Then comes a brief, and, as Mr. Sidney remarks, not superfluous 
statement of the extent of Australia. 

" I may be pardoned for mentioning, considering how little people 
know about our South Sea Colonies, that Australia has a coast line 
about 8,000 miles in length, 1,500 of which only are colonized, and a 
superficial area of 3,000,000 English square miles, the greatest length 
being 2,400 miles, and the greatest breadth 1,970 miles ; while the 
greatest length of the continent of Europe is 3,372 miles, and the 
greatest breadth 2,040, and the superficial area is about 3,700,000 
I^nglish square miles. The population of Europe is estimated by 
M. Balbi at 227,000,000 souls ; the population of Australia may be 
taken at under three hundred thousand souls." 

We cannot afford space for many extracts. The book itself 
costs but one shilling; and we may safely recommend it as con- 
taining much valuable information, and many most useful hints 
for the intending Emigrant; while it will quite repay the 
general reader by the amusement and instruction which it 
affords. Mr. Sidney is strongly opposed to what is called the 
Wakefield system of Colonization. ** Solitude," he says, *^is 
the essence of pastoral life. Concentrate our population, and you 
destroy our trade." Again, the Wakefield plan fixes a minimum 
price of \l the acre, and will not permit land to be sold in lots 
of less than 640 acres ; while IVL*. Sidney contends, that smaller 
farms and lower prices should be taken to encourage the settle- 
ment of « 100/. men." 

We are disposed to agree with him, that however useful 
Colonization Societies may be in difiusing information, and 
benefiting a limited number of deserving families, the funds for 
carrying on a national system of emigration must be mainly 
derived from the Crown lands of the Colony ; and the impulse 
to Emigration must be given by the self-interest of the people. 
H^ says with great truth and force, — " No plan of Emigration 
can succeed, which does not enlist the sympathy of the great 
body of the working classes." Mr. Sidney by no means over- 
looks the moral condition of the Colonists, and he recommends 
most emphatically, with a view to the equalizing of the sexes, 
a large female emigration. We cannot enter further into his 
views at present, but are glad to perceive that in his ** Sum- 
mary of Practical Suggestions" the following one is found : — ^ 
" That a quit-rent be devoted to the support and encouragement 
of Clergymen inclined to itinerate, and preach and teach in the 
Bush." 
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" CaLOXiAL BiSHOPRios CoMHiTTEE. — Fourth Report. — We, the 
undersigned Archbishops and Bishops constituting the Committee for 
promoting the Erection and Endowment of Additional Bishoprics in 
the Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain, desire to call public 
attention to the following brief statement of facts. 

'' At a meeting of Archbishops and Bishops, held at Lambeth Palace 
on Wbit-Tuesday, 1841, a Declaration was adopted, and signed by all 
present, to the effect * That the immediate erection of Bishoprics was 
much to be desired in the following places : — 1. New Zealand. 
2. The British Possessions in the Mediterranean. 3. New Bruns- 
wick. 4. Cape of Good Hope. 5. Van Diemen's Land. 6. Ceylon.* 
And it is with a feeling of unfeigned thankfulness to the Great Head 
of the Church, that we here record the fact, that these several Depen- 
dencies have been erected into separate Bishoprics. 

" *The Declaration* then proceeds as follows: — * When competent 
provision shall have been made for the Endowment of these Bishoprics, 
regard must be had to the claims of — 1. Sierra Leone. 2. British 
Guiana. 3. South Australia. 4. Port Phillip. 5. Western Aus- 
tralia. 6. Northern India. 7. Southern In<Ka.' 

^< Guiana has long since had the privilege of a resident Bishop. 
The Province of Australia Felix, or Port Phillip, was last year erected 
into the Bishopric of Melbourne, and South and Western Australia have 
been for the present united to form the Diocese of Adelaide : though we 
trust that the latter Colony will, ere long, be formed into a distinct See. 

" Thus, of the thirteen Provinces mentioned in the Lambeth Decla- 
ration, as requiring immediate or early Episcopal superintendence, 
ten are already formed into Dioceses. The urgent importance of 
founding a Bishopric for the Northern Provinces of India, has been 
pressed upon the attention of the Court of Directors by the Bishop of ■ 
Calcutta; while the increasing body of Missionary Clergy, with 
their churches, colleges, and converts, amounting in all to not fewer 
than 50,000 in the Provinces of Tinnevelly and Tanjore, demand the 
presence of a chief Pastor. 

'' But besides the places named in the ' Declaration,' Bishopries not 
then contemplated have been founded in Antigua^ by a subdivision of 
the Diocese of Barbados, and at Newcastle, by a separation of the 
northern counties of New South Wales from the Bishopric of Sydney. 
Thus eleven Bishoprics in all have been founded within the com- 
paratively short period since the attention of the Church was specially 
directed to this important subject. 

" We cheerfully acknowledge the ready concurrence and aid, which, 
in these great measures for the extension of the Church, we have 
received from Her Majesty's Government ; and we desire once more 
to record our high sense of the permanent services to religion, which 
have been rendered by the disinterested liberality of the Bishop of 
Sydney and Miss Burdett Coutts. But while, by God's mercy, much 
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has been accomplished,^ much Btitl remains to be done. And among 
the more urgent and pressing wants of the Colonial Church, may be 
reckoned, that which has already been noticed by us, a subdivision of 
the two large Dioceses of Quebec and Toronto, or, at the yery least, 
the erection of a Bishop's See at Quebec as w^ as at Montreal. 

" We stated, in our Third Report, that a sum of 16,000^ had been 
contributed towards the endowment of a Bishopric within the British 
possessions in the Chinese seas. After mature deliberation, it has 
been thought advisable that this See should be fixed at Victoria, in 
the island of Hong Kong. The total sum available for the endow- 
ment, may at present be reckoned at 18,000/., of which nearly one 
half has been given by two noble-minded individuals, • a Brother and 
Sister,' who have besides offered 2,OO0L more for the erection of a 
College. 

" Considering the peculiar circumstances of the settlement, we are 
of opinion that the Bishop of Victoria should be also Warden of the 
College, and that an important part of his duty should consist in pre- 
paring a body of students, native and European, to be trained for 
Missionary employment in China. 

" It is obvious that the work of the first Bishop of Victoria must be 
one of preparation ; and we cannot but express our strong conviction 
that the future success of the Missions of our Church in the Chinese 
Empire, and the best hopes of bringing its inhabitants to the confes- 
sion of the faith of Christ, will, under the Divine blessing, be mainly 
dependent upon the careful training of a number of students, who 
must be hereafter sent as Missionaries to grapple with the peculiar 
idolatries, and the various forms of error and prejudice, which are so 
deeply seated in the Chinese mind. 

" We purposely avoid the mention in this Report of other Colonies 
or Provinces, in which a more complete Episcopal superintendence is 
much needed, because we are anxious to see the design, now so long 
contemplated, of establishing a Bishopric in Hong Kong accomplished 
without further delay. 

" The sum at our disposal, including an annual allowance from the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, is, however, barely sufficient for the Endow- 
ment of a Bishopric, and we cannot safely estimate the amount still 
required for the erection and furnishing of a College, comprising 
apartments for the Bishop, at less than 6,0001. For this sum, small 
in comparison with the importance of the object in view, we appeal to 
the liberality and self-denial of the favoured members of our own 
Church. 

" The great work of Christian faith and love, which we thus heartily 
commend to the brethren, has received the general approval of her 
Majesty's Government, and a spacious and handsome church has 
already been erected. A few years since, the vast heathen empire 
of China seemed in a manner closed against Christian enterprise. An 
effectual door has at length been opened, and, providentially too, at a 

1 The Bishop gave up 5002. a-year out of his life-income towards an endowment 
for the Bishoprics of Newcastle and Melbourne^ while Miss Burdett Coutts 
endowed the two Sees of Capetown and Adelaide. — E». 
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time when a more aetive Misdonary spirit has been awakened in this 
country. Already this improved spirit has been evidenced by acts of 
liberality and devotion worthy of primitive times. We cannot doubt 
that many whom God has endowed with the talent of wealth, will be 
ready, after the example of the ' Brother and Sister,' by whom one- 
half of the endowment of the Bishopric of Victoria has been provided, 
to devote it to His service ; and we refer all persons who may be so 
disposed, to any of the following gentlemen, who have kindly under* 
t^en to act as a Special Committee, for the purpose of diffusing 
information and receiving contributions : — 

" His Honour the Vice Chancellor of England; Sir George Staunton, 
Bart. ; Sir James Urmstone ; The Venerable Archdeacon Grant ; 
W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. ; W. Wilberforce Bird, Esq. ; Gilbert 
Mathison, Esq. ; or to the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Honorary Secretary, 
No. 79, PaU Mall. 

" The work before us, that of laying the foundation of an extensive 
mission to a heathen empire, is one of the most important in which a 
Christian nation can be engaged. As such, as one that cannot but be 
well-pleasing in the sight of God, we confidently ask for it the alms 
and the prayers of His faithful people. 

"J. B. Cantuab. C. J. London. 
T. Ebor. E, Dunelm. 

J. G. Armagh. R, Wtnton. 
Rd. Dublin. J. Lincoln. 

G. Rochester." 



OToIonfal) dF^tefP) anb f^ome Nefos. 

Nova Scotia. — Church Newspaper, — We have seen with pleasure 
the first numbers of the Church Times, a new weekly periodical, 
published at Halifax in July. The ecclesiastical department is to be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of ^* evangelical truth and 
apostolic order ;'* and it will be ordinarily used by the Bishop as a 
medium of communication with the Clergy. Besides this department, 
there will also be a digested summary of the news of the day, and 
information about local matters. The typography and general appear- 
ance of the paper are very creditable to the publisher. We wish every 
success to the undertaking, and shall hope to see it generally circu- 
lated throughout the Province. 



. Newfoundland. — On June 26th, the new Church of St. Philip, 
at Broad Cove, Conception Bay, was consecrated by the Bishop. 
Morning Prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Tremlett, the Minister 
of the Church. The Bishop preached, and administered the Holy 
Sacrament to a numerous body of Communicants. 

In the parts of the services appointed to be sung, the Officiating 
Clergy were assisted by a youthful but efficient choir, under the 
direction of the schoolmaster, which the Rev. Mr. Tremlett has 
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organized and trained in Portugal Cove. Several persons from 
St. John's were present at these sacred services, and it was most 
gratifying to witness the very large attendance of tlie inhabitants of 
the settlement and neighbourhood. The Bishop was saluted at his 
departure by repeated salvos of sealing*guns, and the hearty cheers of 
the people. 

Canada East. — Montreal, — The Toronto Church supplies us 
with the following glad tidings, of the Ordination of three Priests and 
seven Deacons, on June 18 th : — 

" On Sunday, the 18th inst, being Trinity Sunday, and one of the 
days appointed by the Church for the performance of Ordination, the 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, assisted by the Rev. Official Mackie, D.D., 
and the Rev. J. H, Nicholls, M.A., Principal of Bishop's College, 
Chaplains, and the Revs. L, Doolittle, C. P. Reid, and G. Slack, 
Missionaries at Lennoxville, Compton, and Granby, admitted seven 
gentlemen to the Holy Order of Deacon, and three to that of Priest, 
in the Church of the Mission of Lennoxville (St. George's). The 
Church was well filled with visitors, although the very unsettled state 
of the weather prevented many persons residing at a distance from 
attending, who otherwise would have come together, to witness the 
sending forth of so large a number of labourers into the Lord's Vine- 
yard. The Service was performed with good effect : the new Choir 
chanting the Te Deum and other hymns with taste and accuracy. — 
A clear and forcible sermon was preached by the Rev. Official Mackie, 
on St. Matthew xxviii. 19, 20, combining, with very happy effect, the 
two great topics of the day. Hands were then laid upon the several 
Candidates for the two orders of our Sacred Ministry, and the Holy 
Communion administered — fifty-four of the laity remaining to com- 
municate with the Clergy. 

" The day was indeed an auspicious one for our sister Diocese, and 
many of the Clergy will hail with joy this reinforcement of the 
numbers of ^ them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things,' from the new Theological Institution : from 
which have now gone forth, in the space of two years and nine months 
from its commencement, ten men, * ready to endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ' " 

Death of another Clergyman from Emigrant Fever. — ^The Rev. 
W. Thompson has been tliis year the first victim from among the 
Clergy of Canada to typhus fever, contracted in attending on tlie 
sick at Grosse Isle. We are informed that in early life he was 
an officer in the British Navy. He came to Canada with his wife 
and several children, and, shortly after his arrival, was bereaved of the 
former, and all his children save one. This child had been sent home, 
but was recently sent for ; whether on its way or not we do not know. 
Wishing, with the feelings of a father, to welcome and enjoy the 
society of an only child, Mr. Thompson volunteered to be the first on 
duty at Grosse Isle this year. 

Being relieved by the Rev. W. B. Bond, Mr. Thompson returned 
on the 11th July, affected with head-ache, which he attributed to 

NO. XV. K 
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cold, the weather having been unusually severe. This, however, was 
the manifestation of the pestilence which in a few days was to termi- 
nate his mortal conflict Regarding his last hours, we obtain the 
following memoranda from an obituary notice communicated to 
the Montreal Witness : — " No other than Christ was his pattern. 
His whole aim was the advancement of God's glory, in the sal- 
vation of the souls of men. Even in his last moments, although 
his disease was fever, his mind was calm in a most wonderful 
degree, and he instanced it very remarkably in the answer that he 
gave to a friend, who called on him early in his sickness, in reference 
to his affairs. * My temporal affairs,' he said, * I settled before I went to 
Grosse Isle : and my peace with God I made, through his grace, two- 
and-twenty years ago. For myself, I have no desire, no wish, but to 
abide the will of God, and the result of this sickness will, I am sure, 
be that which will abound to His glory.' He did not seem to suffer 
much, but on his hand having been seen to move involuntarily towards 
his head, he was asked. Did he experience much pain ? his answer was, 
* O yes ; but the Lord is good ; I have many mercies.' He was so 
much better on Tuesday, that the medical attendants hoped for his 
recovery ; but the worst symptoms recurred again on Wednesday ; 
and on Thursday, a little before midnight, he calmly rendered up his 
spirit to God who gave it — whose mercy was the theme of his every 
discourse, and whose goodness formed a prominent topic in his whole 
conversation. Mr, Thompson had attained the age of fifty-two years." 



Canada West. — Toronto, — Indian Industrial School. — On June 
10th, the foundation-stone of the Industrial School-house at Alder ville 
(Indian village, Alnwick,) was laid under the superintendence of 
Captain T. G. Anderson, S. I. A., by John Simpson, proxy for John 
Sunday and George Potash, Chief of Rice Lake, Mud Lake, and 
Scugog Indians. There were 172 persons present. The utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed among the Indians assembled on the occasion. 
When the notification was given that the ceremony was ready to 
commence, seven splendid flags were unfurled, and with drum and fife 
the procession proceeded to the spot selected for the building. After 
seeing the stone lov^ered into its bed, three cheers were given collec- 
tively, and a great number individually. 

After the ceremony of laying the corner-stone was completed, the 
procession re-formed, and, headed by the band playing the national 
anthem, proceeded to dine together in an adjoining field, where the 
table was laid under the shade of several beautiful maples. After the 
company, to the number of 170, were seated at the table, a hymn was 
sung by the whole assembly, and an appropriate prayer offered up by 
one of the Indians. 

The Rev. W. Case, Principal of the school, was unavoidably absent 
To him and to Captain Anderson much praise is due for their exer- 
tions in getting this great and good work carried out; and we earnestly 
hope that our red brethren will make such use of it as will prove their 
appreciation of the benefits which it is calculated to confer. Already 
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many of the yonng of both sexes of the Indians of Alnwick have 
received a good education. Through the Industrial School they will 
obtain that additional practical knowledge which will make them 
valuable members of society. 



New York. — Daily Service. — The following is a list of the 
churches in New York in which there is a daily service : — 

Trinity Church at 9 A m. and 3 p.m. 

St. Luke's Church *» S ^ 

All Saints' Church w ^ « 

St. Clement's Church > 8 „ 

Calvary Church >, ^ ft fti^d 6 p.m. 

Church of the Annunciation . . > „ S „ and 6 „ 

Church of the Crucifixion . . . . „ 8 „ 

Church of the Holy Communion . ,» 6 „ and 6 „ 
Saints' Days^ a second Service^ Lecture and Ofiertory at 9 a.m. 
Ecclesiological Society. — Many of our readers may not be aware 
that there exists in New York a flourishing Society bearing this title, 
and in correspondence with the Society of the same name in London. 
Its last meeting was held on July 3d, when a gratifying Eeport of its 
progress was made ; and a paper was read by Mr. W. A. McVickar 
on the style of architecture to be recommended for ecclesiastical build- 
ings in this country (United States). 



New Jersey. — A recent " Address " from Bishop Doane gives the 
following gratifying account of the progress and condition of this 
diocese : — 

** Brethren, this is my sixteenth Convention. I have been your 
servant, now, almost as many years. At God's command, through 
you, unthought of and undreamed of by myself, I came, to do your 
bidding. I left, for you, one of the oldest and most influential parishes 
of our communion, abundant duties, a competent provision, my bosom 
friends, my children's home. I came to an obscure and feeble diocese, 
one-half of which, I was assured by one of your chief presbyters, was 
dead, and could not be revived. But I have never, for one moment, 
doubted that I did right, or regretted what I did. I have found the 
best and truest friends. A happy home has grown up to my hand. 
I have been favoured with as wide an influence, and with as large a 
confidence, as human heart could wish. And, best of all, the work of 
Grod, through His unbounded and unmerited benevolence, has pro- 
spered in my hands. The eighteen Clergymen of 1832, are sixty-one : 
the twenty-nine churches are now forty-nine. Twenty-nine churches 
have been built, and one-third of that number have been well nigh 
rebuilt. Nine parsonage houses have been added. 

"The revival and increase thus noted, I ascribe, under God, to the 
influence, direct and indirect, of the undertaking for Christian Educa- 
tion, in which I have for eleven years been engaged. And, under 
God, I rely for the continuance of this revival, and the extension of 
this increase, on the prosperity of the two Institutions now in 
successful operation at Burlington. Burlington College is intended 
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for tlie training up of Pastors. It is designed, also, as a central home 
for Missionary Deacons. When, in a few years more, these purposes 
shall be fulfilled, the Diocese will have no want of Clergy, of a proper 
spirit. There are already there], five Priests, and six young men 
preparing for the Ministry. Ten years, with God to bless us, will 
double, from that source alone, the present number of our Clergy. 
I ftsk your prayers, that God may bless the work ; that He may raise 
up for it those who, in furnishing it with the endowment — ^which is 
all it needs — may find how true it is which He hath said, * It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;' that He may continue to the dear 
children in both houses, and to them who have the charge of them, 
abounding measures of His grace, ' that our sons may grow up as the 
young plants, and our daughters as the polished corners of the temple.* 
Every year, as it convinces me of the pre-eminent importance of 
Church training, for the children of the Church, establishes in me 
more strongly the conviction, that we have here surpassing advantages 
for the work, and, in its faithful prosecution, transcendent means of 
usefulness and influence. Nearly three hundred children are gathered 
now at Burlington. They come from every quarter of the land ; they 
meet as in a common home ; they are knit together in the bonds of 
mutual love ; they will disperse, with false impressions corrected^ with 
prejudices removed, with attachments formed, with affections mutually 
won. The way to the parental heart is shortest through the child. 
Sectional differences will, in this way, be diminished ; local and per- 
sonal partialities will be removed ; the North will be drawn nearer to 
the South ; the East will be conciliated to the West In this way, 
who can tell what permanence may be imparted to our civil institu- 
tions, what vigour infused into our great national interests, what 
harmony secured in our vast political relations ? Especially, when the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ is made the central magnet of attrac- 
tion ; especially, when the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ is made 
the fold for safety and protection." 



North Carolina. — Valle Crnds, — ^A correspondent of the Church 
Times gives the following interesting account of a Missionary Institn^ 
tion in this remote spot : — 

" As you are aware, I made a visit there during the last winter, 
and having been previously acquainted with several of the Mission- 
aries, was received with great cordiality and kindness. Being greatly 
pleased with all that I saw, I prolonged my stay for more than a month, 
at the request of the Hev. Mr. French, the Superior of the establish- 
ment. During this period, I became deeply interested in the Mission, 
having learned their plans, and having seen their system in operation, 
beside witnessing the devotion and self-denial of the devoted little 
band, that are there giving themselves up for the work of the Lord. 
And now that I have left Yalle Crucis, shut in by its mountains, 
a thousand miles behind me, there is never a day passes but I think 
of the love and zeal that are there glowing and fervent as in the pri* 
mitive times. 
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"Valle Crucis is the Mission established by the Bishop of North 
Carolina, to supply the blessings of the Church throughout the exten* 
«iYe mountain region in the western part of his Diocese. To accom« 
plish this end he has there founded an associated Mission, on the plan 
adopted with such encouraging success at Nashotah. The Clergy 
officiate at the valley, and for a distance of eighty miles from the 
Mission house. In addition to the Missionary work in which they 
are engaged, they are also training up a number of young men for 
the ministry, When I was there in the winter there were three 
Clergy, and ten young men, candidates for Holy Orders, or pursuing 
their preparatory studies. Another Clergyman, and two young men, 
are now on their way to join the brotherhood ; thus making the num- 
ber at the Mission sixteen in all. The system, too, is one of very great 
efficiency. There is the most perfect harmony possible existing among 
the brethren ; and though each has some employments in common with 
all the rest, each has dso his own particular employments for the 
good of others. The Clergy hold service, and preach. They also 
visit among the people, and catechize the children. The Clergy, too, 
hear the recitations of the candidates for Orders, and some of the 
others who are pursuing the higher branches of study. The candidates 
for Orders hear the recitations of the younger members of the house- 
hold, and instruct the children of the neighbourhood in the week-day 
and Sunday Schools. The younger portion of the family are the 
assistants, in all things of which they are capable. Mr. French, who 
catechizes all the catechumens in the Valle Crucis Chapel on Sunday 
afternoons, has, of late, reported the attendance of several adults, from 
among the most influential families in the neighbourhood. While 
I was there in the winter, several families were desirous of receiving 
Holy Baptism. But the good that the Mission is doing, has not been 
confined to the candidates for the ministry, and to the people of the 
vicinage. For eighty miles, it has been shedding its healthful influ- 
ence. At Lenoir, Wilksboro', Rockford, and elsewhere throughout 
the valley of the Yadkin, it has been collecting the Lord's sheep into 
His fold. Large numbers have become members of the Church ; and 
at Wilksboro*, where a year ago there were but three or four females 
who belonged to the Church, there is now a flourishing congregation, 
who as much as six months ago had raised 1(1,100 for a Church 
building, and were daily increasing in numbers and influence. Indeed, 
I feel, that with humble reliance upon God, for the blessing of His 
Holy Spirit, we may hope for more and more fruit every year that 
the Mission continues. The brethren are ' all of one heart, and of 
one mind ;' neither do they say ' that aught of the things which they 
possess are their own.' Those who conduct the Mission, have given 
up their ally even to their bcoks, to the Mission. They have common 
property in everything ; and if it shall please God to permit them to 
be reduced to want, they are all pledged to suffer alike. But it is to 
be hoped that if they are allowed to suffer, it will not be through the 
n^lect of Churchmen to contribute to their wants. All the Clergy 
who are there, are there from a sense of duty. They receive neither 
fee not reward. They have put themselves in the hands of the 
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Bishop, to stay and labour so long as he may see fit ; neither asking 
nor expecting anything more than food and raiment, however coarse, 
and consenting to trust to the voluntary offerings of their fellow- 
Christians even for these. They felt that the institution was needed, 
and they have given themselves to the work. It cannot be that the 
Church will see them suffering, without doing something for their 
relief." 



Madras. — We learn from a printed circular which has been for- 
warded to us, that two Church Societies have been established in this 
Diocese, one for the supply of additional Clergy, the other for assist- 
ing in building churches. The Committees in both cases are to 
consist of thirteen members, viz. the Bishop and Archdeacon, (both 
of whom are members, and the former President ex officio^) with 
eleven others, of whom six must be laymen, elected annually: one of 
the clerical members is to be Secretary. Contributions of any amount 
are thankfully received ; but a subscription of one rupee a month, or 
a donation of 100 rupees, is required to entitle to a vote in either 
Society. The Additional Clergy Society will require a suitable resi- 
dence to be provided for any Clergyman whom they may send out, 
and will then undertake to pay him a stipend of not less than 100, 
nor more than 300 rupees per month. The selection and engagement 
of Clergymen is vested in the Committee ; two-thirds of whom agree- 
ing upon a candidate, he is to be presented to the Bishop for a licence. 
The Church Building Society proposes in all cases to act in con- 
nexion with a Local Committee of subscribers. 

We are glad to see that Diocesan institutions of this kind are gra- 
dually springing up in our Colonial churches. They have been for 
some time past doing good service in the North American Dioceses, 
as our readers are aware.* And we doubt not that they will be as 
warmly supported, and conducted with the same zeal and harmony, ia 
the younger Churches of the East. 



Caibo. — The following is the letter of the Coptic Patriarch, re- 
ferred to in our last number (page 79). Its occasion is to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of 500 copies of the four Gospels in Coptic, sent last 
year by the " Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,'* for the 
use of the Christians in Egypt : — 

" From Petros, Patriarch of Alexander, Egypt, and Abyssinia, ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, to the Lordship of his beloved brother in the 
Spirit, the Archbishop of Canterbury. May God the Most High 
keep and preserve him. Amen. 

"After presenting our salutation and hearty affection to your 
spiritual fraternity (may God the Most High guard it from all evil 
and harm !) we state to your sincere and hearty love, that now, in the 
most pleasant of times and the best of hours, we w^re informed by our 

\ See the account of the Toronto Church Society in our last 1^ umber, p. 74. 
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son, Mr. Lieder, of the succession of your Grace to the ministry of the 
office to which you have been called by the Father of lights. This 
gave us great joy and delight, and our heai*t rejoiced thereat. But 
we felt a great grief for the death of his Grace, who has received 
mercy ; the Archbishop, your predecessor. And yet our grief turns 
to joy^ as he is removed from a world of sorrows and misery to a 
world of bliss and eternity. May God the Most High, through His 
favour, extend your days for a long time in that office, and make you 
a blessed means of promoting true Christian knowledge in perfect 
peace and tranquillity ; as we hear of you good and agreeable reports. 
We inform your Grace, our brother, that we have received the five 
hundred copies of the Arabic and Coptic four Gospels. They are pro- 
perly distributed gratis to every one that desires them« There have 
also arrived, through our son Mr. Lieder, six hundred copies of the 
Homilies of St. Macarius in Arabic, which are also distributed gratis 
amongst such as wish them. We pray our Lord and God to 
reward you for this, with such things as ' eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man ;' that is, 
permanent things for temporary ones, and heavenly things for those 
that are earthly, in the kingdom of heaven, in accordance with 
your desire and wish, from the favour of the Most High God, for 
your labours, which we hope to be one day by his beneficence 
and goodness rewarded in the world to come, lioreover, you say 
that if we should wish to have more of the Coptic Grospels, after 
these are distributed, you would send us as many. We, our bro- 
ther, pray and beseech Christ our God to pour upon you His spiritual 
benefits, and to keep you and prolong your period and your peace, out 
of the abundance of His grace and mercy, and that he may shed over 
you a shower of His heavenly blessings and Divine favours. May you 
continue to be surrounded with felicity by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to eternity. And praise be to God for ever and ever. Amen. 
'* The 8th of Bashans, 1565, Coptic era, or 
15th of May, 1848." 



Lambeth. — Society for the Propagation of the Gospel — ^At a 
Parochial Meeting lately held in Lambeth in support of this Society, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed himself to the following 
effect, in regard to the merits of the Society and to the spiritual wants 
of those to whom it ministers : — 

** As this is the first meeting in behalf of this Society which has 
been held for some time in this part of the parish, it may be well for 
me to observe, that the objects of the Society are twofold. It seeks, 
not only to convert the heathen to Christianity, but to prevent those 
who are already Christians from becoming heathen ; to keep within 
the pale of the Church, by ministering to their spiritual wants, those 
of our fellow-countrymen who have been, as it were, * pushed out ' of 
this their native land, to seek the means of existence in distant climes. 
On the former point it will not be necessary for me to say much, as 
you will hear more in detail the missionary labours of the Society, 
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from my right reverend brother, the Bishop of Madras, whose per- 
sonal knowledge will enable him to give 70a mnch interesting infor- 
mation. To the latter I would more particularly address mjself — 
I would ask you to think of those thousands and tens of thousands who, 
year after year, are leaving our shores in search of homes elsewhere. 
Few ever quit their native land without a pang — few, without sighs 
and tears ; few, except under the demand of stern necessity ; and 
fewer still without a hope, distant though the prospect might be, that one 
day or other they may return to the land of their fathers. But if, in 
addition to the sacrifices thus made, they were to be called upon to 
sacrifice all those religious privileges to which from early youth they 
- had been accustomed, nothing could repay them. Still, it is too fre- 
quently found,[that, going to those distant lands, they find no means at 
hand to encourage them to the worship of God — ^no clergyman to 
minister to their spiritual wants ; none of those means of grace of which 
our corrupt nature stands so much in need. Even in our own country — 
I may appeal to your own experience, my Christian friends — I am sure 
that you know and feel how difficult it is for religion to maintain its 
place. What, then, must we suppose, where nochurches rear their solemn 
heads — ^no clergyman is ready to pour the balm of spiritual conscdation 
into the wounded heart, or earnest to reclaim from sin those who have 
transgressed the laws of God — no Sabbath bell to utter its warning 
voice, ' Prepare to meet thy God I* It was to remedy this state of 
things — ^to remove the grievous amount of spiritual destitution that 
prevailed, that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
established 150 years ago. The advantages which have accrued from 
its noble and unceasing labours are incalculable ; but still, drcum- 
stanoes have contributed to render its exertions more important than 
ever ; for emigration, which was once in amount comparatively insig- 
nificant, is now immense, inasmuch as during the past year nearly 
100,000 persons left the shores of Britain for our Colonies and de- 
pendencies alone. Another reason why individuals are called upon 
to render increased assistance in this great work is, that formerly the 
Society had the assistance of Government in supplying the wants of 
our emigrating fellow-countrymen, but that assistance has been 
withdrawn, and everything now depends upon voluntary contri- 
butions." 

The Primate, in conclusion, dwelt strongly upon the necessity of a 
vigorous effort being now made in this parish. "Our excellent Secretary," 
said he, ^' tells me, that an additional missionary might be sent out at 
the cost of a little more than lOOl a year. Now, might we not resolve 
to-night, that, under God's blessing, this parish should henceforth 
have the privilege of sending one missionary into some part of 
our Colonial territories where the need may be thought the most 
urgent ?" 
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LABRADOR. 

On examining the Report of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel for this year, which has just appeared, and a notice 
of which will be found in another part of this Number, we feel 
bound to extract, and give all the prominence we can to the 
following moving passage in a letter from the Bishop of New- 
foundland, who has recently paid a visit to the neglected coast 
of Labrador. We feel we should not be fulfilling the purpose 
for which this periodical has been set on foot, if we did not take 
every occasion of laying fairly before our readers any such 
pressing call upon the Church of God for help, as this earnest 
appeal from one of our Bishops presents. And we the more 
readily do so, knowing that there are several devoted men, with 
suitable qualifications, and freedom of action, who are looking 
out for some opening which may present itself to them as a 
providential call : — 

" We were soon safely at anchor, about five o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, and found that in this bay there are not less than four fishing 
establishments, three connected with Jersey, and one with St. John's, 
besides five resident families. A store was quickly offered and pre- 
pared for Sunday service, and in the morning we had a congregation of 
nearly 150 persons, almost all men, and nearly as many in the after- 
noon. None of the heads of families had ever had an opportunity of 
being married otherwise than by public attestation before witnesses. 
Three of them were anxious to be married by a Clergyman, and all 
their children were to be admitted into the Church. You would have 

NO. XVI. L 
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been equally surprised and delighted to have seen the decent and 
devout way in which the people entered into these services. Had there 
been longer notice, many would have attended the service from neigh- 
bouring coves and harbours, but the intelligence and opportunity were 
confined to this bay only. 

" I know not whether to be most pleased or grieved by the earnest 
anxious desire of the people to have a Clergyman amongst them. One 
very respectable man, who has brought up, or is bringing up, a family 
of nine children, is just on the point of removing to Nova Scotia, in 
despair of finding any spiritual guide or counsel for himself and &mily 
here. He has been resident in this neighbourhood nearly thirty years^ 
and in all that tirne has never seen a Clergyman of his own Churdi, 
All his children were admitted into the Church, and one of his 
daughters married, or remarried. * * * * ♦ 

" You want to do good, and surely here the blessing of God is ready 
to come upon any who will devote himself to seeking out the scattered 
sheep in these wild but not desert scenes, ' that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever.' 

" My chief object in writing to you is to ask and pray that some 
Clergyman may be found to take the oversight of these poor people. 
They say they are well able to support a Clergyman. One poor 
man, as we should call him, said there is not a man on the shore who 
would not give 5^. a-year towards hk support ; and if I would only give 
them the promise of a Clergym^, they would soon build a church. 
What shall I do? ' 

" You will observe this is the first place I have visited on the coast 
of Labrador, and I may expect to have similar applications in other 
places which I shall hope to see. But I find it will be impossible to 
see half the places I had intended and hoped to visit. A Clergyman 
placed here would be able occasionally to visit the opposite coast of 
Newfoundland ; and in a settlement almost immediately opposite, 
called Anchor Point, are nearly one hundred souls, who have never 
been visited by a Clergyman. At Bay of Islands are as many j and at 
Bonne Bay more than half that number. But on the Labrador coast, 
in the summer, within the limits of the Government of Newfoundland, 
and therefore, I presume, of my spiritual charge, are ten thousand sovls 
who have nx> spirvtiml guide or overseer. Most of these remain four 
months, and there are now many resident families. One person in this 
Bay (who is now, as I said, about to remove to Nova Scotia to educate 
his family,) offered, years ago, to give 40^. a-year towards the support 
of a Clergyman. But ' hope deferred maketh the heart sick,' and the 
desire has come (if it has come) too late to be to him a tree of life. It 
would be very desirable to have a Clergyman here who can talk in the 
French language, as many of the men at the Ferry-house understand 
little English. One house here brings upwards of seventy men, another 
fifty, a third forty, and the fourth twenty-seven ; and at L'Anse-a 
Loupe, which I visited on Monday, (a very pleasant walk,) the mer- 
chant's house has one hundred and thirty hands. None of these knew 
of my being here. Again, at Blanc Sablon, about ten or twelve miles 
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to the westward of this, are some large estahlishments. There the 
Goyemment of Newfoundland begins, and my responsibility. Will no 
one come over to help me, and take some portion oftkis serious and heavy 
charge f I hope to proceed forward to-morrow ; but there may be fog, 
there may be heavy winds, or there may be none at all. In either case 
I must be content to remain, and should be well content, if I had not ; 
the thought and desire of so many other places before me, 

" God be with you, and bless you, and all who will care for the poor 
souls on the Labrador." 

We will only add to this, that the Society is forced to sub- 4 
join, that " as the demands upon its sympathy and aid are con- 
tinually increasing, the Society must depend for the means of 
extending its operations upon a more ample support from the 
country." We earnestly commend the whole matter to the 
sympathy of our readers ; and will readily lend all the aid we 
can to tlie furtherance of this object. 



PROSPECTS OP THE ASSOCIATION POR FOUNDING 
CANTERBURY COLONY. 

About the time that our former paper on this subject ap- 
peared, Mr. Gladstone delivered his masterly speech on the 
grant of Vancouver's Island to the Hudson's Bay Company. 
We need not characterise his able expos^ of that Company's pro- 
ceedings, nor anticipate the effects of it. But we found ourselves 
unexpectedly strengthened in the view we had been forced to 
take of the connexion of the above-named Association with 
the New Zealand Company, by the illustrations which Mr. 
Gladstone gave of Adam Smith's dictum, that " of all expedients 
that could be found for stunting the trade of a new Colony, that 
of an exclusive company was the most effectual." 

" The world has already had experience," he said, " in the matter of 
colonization by companies. Even the Under-secretary for the Colonies 
had descanted eloquently on the miserable condition in which South 
Australia continued, as long as it was subjected to the control of a 
company." 

Again, later in his speech, he added : — 

"What has become of Mr. Wakefield and his system? What has 
become of his plan of selling land at a sufiicient price, and importing 
emigrants with the produce of the sales 1 " 

l2 
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In these sentences we have the implied opinion of that able 
statesman respecting colonization by means of companies. Is 
the New Zealand Company an exception to the rule ? 

We stated broadly in our last paper, that the plan of the 
Association for founding Canterbury Colony was, in itself, a 
noble project ; but that it promised to be utterly marred by its 
pernicious alliance with the New Zealand Company. It is, 
indeed, a Mezentian union. We rested our judgment mainly on 
two grounds; first, the general repute and proceedings of the 
Company as a land-trading corporation; and secondly, the 
terms themselves of the compact, which are such that we could 
imagine them only to have been drawn by agents of the Company, 
for the purpose of securing to it either a large and speedy sale 
of land, or else the means of pursuing its own plans with the 
advantage and credit which it might derive from having been 
connected with the members of the Association. ' 

We proceed now to illustrate these positions, in the earnest 
hope of drawing a prompt and eflfective attention to the subject, 
from the members of the Association, should we succeed in 
establishing a ground for our surmises. 

Now, in speaking of the New Zealand Company, we 
shall indulge in no language of unseemly contumely. We do 
not know that it is worse than other companies of the same sort ; 
we do know that individual members among the directors are 
as honourable as men can be. But companies do, and suffer to 
be done by their agents, what, as individuals, the managing 
directors would shrink from. We recollect the professions of 
the Company to deal fairly with the New Zealand natives, their 
solicitude in their behalf, &c And we venture to say that no 
one of the directors, knowing this, would have dared to pursue 
such a shameful and vexatious line of conduct as is recorded of 
their chief Agent, by Mr. Commissioner Spain, to avoid giving 
full compensation to the Maories for the lands acquired of them. 
We venture to say that no one of the directors would have dared 
to express, as his own opinion, what the Company did not hesi- 
tate to adopt and avow through their deputy-governor, that they 
alwajrs " had very serious doubts whether 3ie Treaty of Wai- 
tangi "—that treaty, the proposed violation of which called forth 
the indignant protest of the JBishop of New Zealand — " could be 
treated by lawyers (I) as anything but a praiseworthy device for 
amusing and pacifying savages for the moment^^* 

Of the Company, then, we shall content ourselves with saying, 

1 Appendix to Parliamentary Report on the New Zealand Company, pp. 
291 — 307* 

* Letter from Mr. Somes to LordStanley. App. No. 6, p. 30. 
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that, before examining the Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the subject, we shared only the current opinion that 
it had overreached itself in trading with the lands of New 
Zealand, and was nearly ruined. And we understood, too, as is 
stated very forbearingly in a memorandum of the Colonial 
Office, that "their embarrassment was the natural result of the 
Companv having improvidently sold land to others before they 
had sufficiently ascertained that they had acquired a good 
title to it themselves."' 

We are bound to say that our examination of the Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee on the subject — partial as the ■ 
Committee was to the Company — has not changed our opinion. 
The greedy haste, the grasping spirit, which perhaps belongs to 
such transactions — the stories of lands sold in England by 
map, and either never got by the purchasers, or found widely 
different from what they had been led to expect, or still claimed 
and actually possessed by the natives — these facts came out in 
the evidence, and we leave them for the judgment of those who 
choose to wade through the statements. Our impression on 
examining them is, that, as simple men, we should, for our parts, 
have been careful to decline any dealings with parties, for one of 
whom. Colonel Wakefield the chief Agent, the very Maories 
have found the sobriquet — the appropriate one, as Lieutenant 
M^Donnel informs us in his evidence — of ^ Wide-awake.' 

Feeling this, we are naturally at a loss to understand how a 
body of philanthropic gentlemen should have coalesced with the 
Company, in order to carry out a disinterested and patriotic 
design. We say coalesced, because the "plan" is put out as 
"agreed upon between the Canterbury Association and the New 
Zealand Company ; " and because, as was mentioned in our last 
paper, the movements of the Association have been practically 
regulated by the members of the managing committee who are 
connected with the Company. 

What, then, will be the probable result of this? This is the 
question we have to answer ; and for that purpose we turn to the 
compact formed by the Association with the Company. And 
we beg our readers' attention to the facts which seem to us to 
secure the failure of the plan, together with the probable 
embarrassment, pecuniary and otherwise, of the members of the 
Association. 

The facts of the case, as they bear upon our present argument, 
are these: — 

A portion of the northern, and the whole of the middle island, 
constitute, together, the Southern Province of New Zealand ; 

' Appendix to Report, No. 1 , p. 3. 
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and over all this district the New Zealand Company have 
accorded to them^ by Government, a right of preemption— that 
IS, they are middle-men between the Government and purchasers 
in the sale of the land. 

The Association, then, have agreed to take the land they need 
for the Canterbury Colony from this district ; — why they have 
so agreed it is not easy to discover. However, according to the 
agreement, about one million acres are to be reserved for the 
purposes of the Association, in such spot as the agent of the 
Association may select. 

The price to be paid for this land to the Company is 10«. per 
acre, as sales are made to or by the Association. 

In order to carry out their beneficent intentions, the Associa- 
tion propose to require of purchasers an additional sum of 21. 10«. 
for each acre, rural land ; in return for which the Association or 
Company, or both together, undertake to provide therewith 
surveys, roads, ecclesiastical and educational institutions, and 
the immigration of labouring settlers. 

The Association propose to obtain a charter of incorporation, 
to facilitate their proceedings. 

Meanwhile, to secure the members of the Association from 
personal responsibility, the Company have advanced a con- 
siderable sum to the Association, to pay the expense of the 
charter, the current expenses of the business of the Association, 
the cost of sending an agent to New Zealand, the surveys, road- 
making, &c, &c. 

Mr. Thomas is already gone out as agent for this purpose. He 
is represented,* indeed, in the prospectus, as the agent of the 
Association, but we apprehend that he is in reality the agent of 
the Company, for he is certainly paid by it. He is instructed 
to select a site out of the Company's lands, for the Colony ; 
but it is provided that he is not to acquire any land without the 
written sanction of the Governor and the Bishop. 

By Article ii. the following proviso is made, which we take 
the liberty of giving in italics : — 

. " The said tract to he so reserved during a period of ten years from the 
date of receiving intelligence that such tract, selected as above mentioned, is 
in possession of the Company; provided that within six months from such 
date, land to the value of 300,000^. he sold, and that during each year 
from the said date there he sold at least one-tenth part of the land re- 
maining unsold at the commencement of that year ; failing which, the 
Company to he released from further reservation of the trcLctfor the pur- 
poses of the Association.'^ 

Upon the points of this agreement, we observe, first, that for 
each -acre the Company will be paid \0s. ; an exorbitant price, 
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to judge from the price commonly given for land to the natives, 
and to judge from the fact that the Government valuation of 
land is only 5s. Why should the Association not purchase 
direct through the Government in the northern province, and so 
save half the sum ? 

Next, as to the selection of the site. The Association pro- 
tect themselves from the casualty of finding an unfavourable 
site thrust upon them, by providing that the sanction of the 
Governor and the Bishop should be previously obtained. But 
do they expect that these authorities, energetic men as they are, 
are to take a voyage or journey of from one to three hundred ' 
miles, to look over a tract of land, equal to a county, larger 
than Essex, nearly as large as Norfolk, in their behalf? or that, 
without this, they can safely burden themselves with the re- 
sponsibility of selling it? 

Thirdly, we understand that in New Zealand about one acre * 
in six is adapted to agriculture. How much of the million 
acres do the Association expect will be of this character ? They 
look to raising 3,000,000/. upon it. (p. 14.) ; are they sure that 
all the productive land, at 10«. per acre, will realise one-sixth 
of the sum ? 

But, mainly and chiefly, — for what has been said is of no 

?reat moment, — ^how will the second article be carried out? 
^n the fact being announced that the tract of a million acres is 
acquired by the Company, within six months from that date the 
Association must hate sold land to the amount of 300,000/. ; fail- 
ing which, the Company is to be relieved from further reserva- 
tion of the tract for the purpose of the Association. 

On June 1, 1849, we will suppose, tidings arrive that the 
land has been acquired. We name this date because we are 
told (p. 18) that Mr. Thomas's final selection may be expected 
to be announced in about a year's time. Now, we humbly beg 
to inquire whether the members of the Association, unpractised 
gentlemen, expect to take that land into the market, and to 
raise on it, within six months, the sum of 300,000/? Why, 
a railway company can scarcely do so; and are Colonial 
lands in such requisition just now as to justify such a calcu- 
lation? 

It may help us to obtain an answer to this inquiry, if we 
simply refer to past facts ; if we see what the New Zealand 
Company has been itself able to do in past years. We shall 
examine what results they have secured, in regard to the sum 
they have raised on land, the quantities of land they have sold. 



» This is perhaps a high proportion, but we take the most favourable view. 
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and the emigrafits they have sent out ; and contrast the expec- 
tations of the Association with these data. 

1. The New Zealand Company ^Return No. 9. Appendix to 
Parliamentary lieport, No. 14.) sola between May, 1839, and 
April, 1844, in three settlements, lands to the following value : — 

At Wellington .... 128,040/. 

At Nelson 131,700/. 

At New Plymouth . . . 26,560/. 

286,360/. 



that is, this, a trading company, managed mfiioe years to sell, at 
three separate settlements, at about 1/. per acre, land to the total 
amount of 286,360/. 

The Association hope to sell, in six months^ in one smaU district^ 
at 3/. per acre, land to the value of 300,000/. 

2. The Association assume that they may sell (p. 17) "in 
the first year or two," 200,000 acres. Now, first of all, 
it is very doubtful whether, out of a million of acres, there 
exists any such quantity as this capable of immediate or easy 
culture —at least in those parts of New Zealand still unoccupied. 
Beoollecti the choice positions are already gone and occupied. 
But suppose there be such a quantity, turn again to the 
past experience of the New Zealand Company, and see how 
much land they were able to part with in any one district in a 
given space of time. 

By return No. 9. (Appendix to Report, No. 14.) the Com- 
pany state that from 1839 to 1844,^«. e, five years, they sold in 
the settlements of 

Wellington 127,790 acres. 

Nelson . 88,239 acres. 

New Plymouth .... 12,309 acres. 

That is, in five years, in no one settlement did they sell so 
much as 130,000 acres; in all three together they scarcely ex- 
ceeded 200,000, and this, when they had no competition in 
the market; and yet the Association assume they may sell 
200,000 "in the first year or two!" 

3. Or look at the point of emigration, (in p. 17.) The Asso- 
ciation reckon that at least one adult labourer will be required 
for each thirty acres, in order for the most profitable tillage ; — 
it will therefore be requisite that 6,600 agriculturalists be sent 
out in " the first year or two " for the culture of the 200,000 
acres, if they are not to remain barren. They reckon on re- 
ceiving 200,000/. to help in this emigration. Well, look once 
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more at the success of the New Zealand Company, Lord Grey, 
in his speech of August 10, 1848, stated that the Company in 
ten years had exported 7,000 emigrants to New Zealand. The 
returns of the Company (No. 12. Appendix to Report) state 
nothing contrary to this, but do show that the proportion of 
adult labourers to the whole number who emigrated, was about 
one-third ; so that, in nine or ten years, the Company caused to 
emigrate about 2,333 adult males. 

But the Association reckon on providing 6,600 adult labourers 
in one or two years ; and this, not paying, as the Company did, 
all, within a trifle, of the passage-money, but " by the system 
of partial contributions to passages^ instead of defraying the whole 
cast of them /" 

We stay our hand here, though able to say more. We feel 
pain in saying so much, but it is better to anticipate and pro- 
vide against what is wrong, than to let it come to a head, and 
do all its mischief. We are at a loss to understand how such an 
impracticable scheme could have been devised and accepted. 
We can only imagine that some active members of theNew 
Zealand Company, in order to part with land in their tabooed 
district, prevailed somehow on a number of highly stationed 
and appreciated Church people, to lend their names to a scheme, 
fair in promise, but which seems to us to be delusive and imprac- 
ticable. * 

But what then ? it may be asked ; suppose what is said is true, 
and the six months elapse, .and the money is not forthcoming, 
what then ? Why then, first of all, the scheme falls to the 
ground ; the Company reserve the land no longer ; they sell it 
to whom they list, fettered by no well-devised rules ; they sell 
it at their own price of, say, 1/. per acre, and not 3/, the price 
of the Association, with no provision for Church endowments, 
&C., and the whole scheme fails- Canterbury Colonjr becomes a 
bubble that has burst. Considering the signal failure of the 
Chartist-memorial scheme, with the name of the venerated 
Primate at its head, we do not wish to see another plan patro- 
nised by him share the same fate. But further, who is to repay 
the New Zealand Company for the money advanced, for the 
Charter, (if obtained,) the . expenses of the Association, the 
expenses of Mr. Thomas, and, above all, the surveying and 
roadmaking, which (by the compact) will then have been going 
on for a year or more, and whicn cannot be stopped for some 
months longer ? This money is advanced, " repayable out of the 
funds which will accrue from the sales of land." Is it expected 

^ It has been stated to us, since the above was written, that the Company propose 
to form a similar' scheme for a Colony with a body of Dissenters. 
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that an amicable dissolution of the engagement will take place ? 
Those who have read the correspondence of the Company with 
the Colonial Office, will hardly expect such forbearance and 
consideration. Further, what is to become of the purchasers of 
the land sold during the six months, the terms on which they 
purchased being impracticable ? The money, we conclude, will 
be returned ; but will the Company take back the land? 

The perplexity and pecuniary embarrassment of all this to 
the respected members of the Association are obvious ; mean- 
while, the New Zealand Companv will simply have sold some 
land by their means, and have gained in repute by connexion 
with some of the most trusted names in the country. We do 
not intend to impute unfair or sharp dealing to the Company ; 
we wUl keep in our minds the fact of the Directors being 
honourable men ; but still, we say, it is a very unfortunate thing 
that the compact should have been so formed that, in reality, the 
Company will be gainers by the plan of the Association faiUng. 

The best thing, as it seems to us, that could happen, would 
be to hear that the Governor or Bishop of New Zealand had 
withheld their sanction from the purchase of any spot, on the 
ground of their inability to guarantee its fitness for the purposes 
designed. 

Even this would be perplexing. But we linger no longer on 
the subject. We have carefully inspected the scheme, and our 
dispassionate, and certainly most disinterested, judgment we have 
recorded. It is just one of those subjects which it is our pro- 
vince and duty to examine. 

We dismiss it with one consideration, which, even prior to 
inquiry into the exact facts, led us to suspect the soundness of 
the scheme. It is a known law, that no act of charity or 
beneficence can be done successfully, without some sacrifice of 
time, or means, or trouble, or anxiety on the part of the bene- 
factor. According to the proverb, " words breaJs no bones ;" and 
neither do they heal wounds. But here are assembled a number 
of philanthropic and influential men, to forward a great and 
noble scheme ; but they try to do so " relieved from personal 
responsibility," (Art. xvi.) They " lend their names," as is said. 
They do not, they cannot give even time or attention to it 
With the exception of one noble-minded man, we know no one 
on the Managing Committee, save the adherents of the New 
Zealand Company, who have at all examined or worked at the 
scheme. The issue can only be of one kind. We hope some- 
how it may yet be averted, and that so noble a design, backed 
by such noble names, may not be doomed to an ignoble failure. 
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REMARKS ON THE CHURCH IN INDIA.' 

By the Report of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, issued in 1847, (page xciv.) it appears there is a 
Bishop and only three Missionaries in the Presidency of Bombay, 
and two of these at one place, Ahmedabad. 

In the Church Chronicle for April 1848, it is stated that two 
churches have been completed at Baripur and Mogra H&t, the 
former of which cost 18,673 rupees, the latter 6,666; and though 
there is a Diocesan branch of the Society, about two-thirds of 
these suras were contributed by the Parent Society in England. 
The small amount of annual subscriptions in Calcutta is noticed, 
only amounting to 1,748 rupees in one year— about 175/. 

This state of things indicates some defect in the missionary 
operations in those parts; and as from ten years' relsidence in India 
I must naturally feel an interest in the matter, I hope I may be 
pardoned in humbly offering a few remarks and suggestions. 

When I left India in 1833, little progress had been made in 
spreading the Christian religion through the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, where I was employed ; but I must say, my astonishment 
is great to see the holy cause so little advanced by this time — 
so little done in the course of fourteen years ! 

I have lately had opportunity of conversing with gentlemen 
of high rank and long experience in both the army and civil ser- 
vice on this subject, — men who would rejoice to see the people 
of India civilized and enlightened by Christianity, but who ae- 
clare that it is in vain attempting this great work without the 
greatest caution, decency, and order, coupled with imanimity and 
zeal, in those who are the instruments under the Divine power. 

First. — All agree that it is a mistake to call the Clergy who 
are these instruments by the name of " Missionaries.'' 

The very name *' Missionary" has been degraded in Bombay 
and its dependencies, by the violent injudicious manners and 
irregular conduct, of men calling themselves missionaries, ap- 
pointed by various Societies in Germany and England, constituted 
of Dissenters, or men not acknowledging the holy orders of the 
Church as laid down in the New Testament. This has been 
glaringly the case at Nassick; hence it is that our missionaries 
obtain little influence among the natives, and the Europeans 
are shy of contributing to what is called " the missionary cause." 

I would suggest, then, that our Church at once take the true 
and scriptural title, and call its ministers only by the names of 
*' Bishop," " Priest," and " Deacon ;" then their sficred office 
being proved by holy Scripture, (the appellations agreeing with 

? By a late member of the Civil Service. 
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God's word, which we know the inquiring natives will search,) 
they would be respected and assisted in their work by the Euro- 
peans, nearly all of whom are members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and would be much better received by the natives. 
They would no longer be called Missionary Sahib, but 

Bishop Sahib^ or, leaving out the Sahib, 
Priest Sahib > the surname would be 
Deacon Sahib J better. 

Moreover, we should then have a distinguishing mark of our 
true and apostolical branch of the holy Catholic Church. The 
Romanists call their clergy " Padre Sahibs," so indeed are our 
"Chaplains" designated. The appellation "Padre," or father, 
arose from the Portuguese section of the Roman Church; it is 
certainly a very anomalous one for any of our clergy, and it 
is not sanctioned by the New Testament or the usage of our 
Church. 

Secondly. — I would recommend that all invidious distinc- 
tions between the East India Company's chaplains and the 
Missionary priests should be carefully avoided. I was struck 
with an instance of such distinction in the Report of the 
Mission Church at Bombay, in these words : " Ever since 
the promotion of the Rev. G. L. Allen to a Chaplaincy," &c. &c. 
Now certainly, in a pecuniary sense, the Chaplaincy may be 
better, but the apostolic work of converting the heathen is a 
higher office than that of a Minister among those already 
Christians, though of course the very nature of it would cause 
humility instead of boasting. I fear in this age there is too 
much importance attached to the money standard of even 
spiritual callings ; but if ever this evil is to be avoided, it should 
be so when the eyes of the heathen are upon us, watching if we 
are acting up to the precept which the Great Head of the 
Church has given us, " Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister.'* Connected with this, I think it would 
be of great service if Her Majesty^s Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors would openly countenance the Ministers of 
our Church appointed for teaching the heathen; and if they would 
require their Chaplains to pass examinations in the language and 
mythologies of the country to which they are destined. The 
means of such learning might easily be provided at some given 
place, such as Haileybury, or St. Augustine's College, Canter- 
bury, if the East India Company would found professorships 
there for this purpose. Moreover, the East India Company's 
Chaplains inight materially aid their brethren in the ministry, 
by exhorting their congregations to contribute regularly towards 
the spread of the Gospel, through the Church, among the 
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heathen. Were this done, I feel convinced that all members of 
the Church, whether in civil or military employments, whether 
serving the East India Company or the Queen, or engaged in 
private enterprise, would gladly contribute towards tne great 
and destined work of evangelising India. Many with whom 
I have conversed on this subject agree, that, as they have no 
poor-rates or taxes to pay, and receive their pay monthly, they 
could lay by something, according to their receipts, for this pur- 
pose ; and that very many would do so if only their " spiritual 
pastors" would tell them how, and if they had confidence that 
the work which they were called upon to promote was pro- 
perly and efficiently carried on ; in a word, was the work of the 
Church. 

As I observed at first, out of three of our Missionaries in the 
whole Presidency of Bombay, there are two at Ahmedabad, in 
Guzerat; but why are there none in the Dechan, a much 
stronger hold of idolatry ? Why are none at Poonah, the capital 
of the Mahratta country, the last scene of the Suttees ? W hy 
none at Ahmed-Nuggur, at Indapoor, at Nassic, at Serroor, at 
Joon^r ? At these places we station European and Christian 
collectors of revenue, and should there not be Christian teachers 
of the people? 

Between the years 1822 and 1833 I was some time an assist- 
ant-collector at Jooner, in the Dechan ; and, after a dangerous 
illness^ I was, by God s grace, moved to think of these tnings. 
I heard that at Bombay there were Mahratta translations of the 
New Testament and the Decalogue, brought out by the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, I procured some of these, and six 
Brahmans met three times a-week in Joon& to read what they 
called " The Book." The cards imprinted with the Ten Com- 
mandments were given to the village schools, for every village 
had its school ; and a Mahomedan Jemadar, commanding my 
escort, was the willing distributor. Yet I fear nothing has 
been attempted in that favourable ground, since it was thus 
imperfectly prepared. 

Liet these things be only made known, and I feel convinced 
that the remedy will, by God's blessing, be provided ; and I am 
led to expect great assistance in this good work from the mem- 
bers of the civil service, having the inestimable advantage of 
the sound and energetic teaching of the present Principal, the 
Rev. Mr. Melvill ; and 1 know one, who, having in his mind 
the great influence this rank of men might have in the work of 
converting the people of India, not long a^o urged on that 
excellent man the desirableness of having Theology more pro- 
minently taught at Haileybury, and of giving it a place among 
the indispensable studies of the College. 
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These remarks, which I beg to offer to your readers, are 
from one who deeply regrets the opportunities lost, through 
ignorance, of contributing to the holy cause during ten years' 
service in India, and who now seeks to make some amends, by 
warning others against the error which kept him from the right 
path of duty. 

It is high time for the members of our Church in India to 
give out of their abundance — nay, to offer unto the Lord " that 
which costs them" somethivg. In our rich Presidencies we should 
hear of subscriptions by thousands instead of hundreds. We 
may go on helping them from England; but they must do more 
there, out of that silver and gold they receive from the poor be- 
nighted Rvots I 

It may De as well to add, that, as I have been well informed, 
the half-castes, or Indo-Britons, might most properly be brought 
up for, and enlisted into, the Diaconate and Priesthood of the 
Church. They would stand the climate better than Europeans, 
and are not wanting in intellect. The time is come for great 
exertions to be made: the most intelligent Indians, both Maho- 
metan and Hindoo, declare that it is well known among them 
by prophecy, that they are all to become Christians.^ May the 
Lord hasten this; may He send forth labourers into the 
harvest ! M. 



POLYGAMY AND KE-MARRIAGE AMONG THE HEATHEN. 



" Ma per trattar del ben ch' io yl trovai, 
Dird deir altre cose ch' io v' ho scorle." — Dantk. 



LETTER in. 

My bear , A practical difficulty frequently arises from 

the fact, that the Missionaries of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary Society, in this 
part of the world, pursue a different practice in cases of sepa- 
ration of husband and wife, whether by reason of adultery, or 
of one party becoming a believer, and the other thereupon 
departing and persisting in separation. 

In such cases the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

1 This is given on the authority of an officer who has served twenty-five years 
in India, and has held high diplomatic appointments at native courts. 
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Missionaries, I understand, never consent to the re-marriage of 
either party during the life-time of the other. The Church 
Missionary Society's Missionaries, it is generally understood, 
allow re-marriage of the innocent party in the former case, and 
of the forsaken party in the latter, acting herein along with the 
dissenting teachers of all denominations. 

The practical result, over and above the particular scandals of 
each case, is, that any of the flock of a Missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, if unwilling to abide by his 
pastor's opinion in the matter, can often get married, despite 
of him, by a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, or 
any dissenting teacher, returning thereupon to his place in his 
own Pastor's flock, to set him at defiance, or else leaving him, 
for the ministrations of any one whom he may prefer. 

Of the two cases of separation above mentioned, the second 
will require to be spoken of at some length ; I will therefore 
first say the little I have to observe touching the former of the 
two. In it the Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel seem to act more according to the mind of our 
Church, which will not pronounce release " a vincvlo matrimonii^^^ 
though she awards separation " ci th<yro et mensa.^' The Church 
Missionary Society's Missionaries, on the other hand, seem to 
follow the practice of our Church, in re-marrying in such cases 
after the Utate has pronounced the release " a vinculo ;'* with 
this only difference, that the State's sentence is here dispensed 
with, because not to be had. And so each practice has, prima 
facie, a good case. But I cannot help thinking that, when one 
looks strictly into the matter, the practice of our Church herein 
is strangely at variance with her theory. How is it to be 
explained ? Is this a mere relic of Popery ? the State doing, 
by Act of Parliament, what the Pope does by brief or bull ? or 
is it based on any abstract view of marriage as dissoluble with- 
out the Church, because contractable (let me coin the word) 
without the Church ? If the latter be the rationale of the mat- 
ter, all I can say is, that it assumes that the Church was not 
supreme in Paradise. 

It is very desirable that this matter be thoroughly inves- 
tigated, for it is of deep practical interest in Missions ; and I 
therefore proceed to state some diflSculties therewith connected, 
and which bring me to the second case, adding a few authentic 
instances in illustration; and beg to propound the whole subject 
for thorough discussion and illustration by yourself and friends 
for my benefit. You will understand my saying, for 7»y benefit, 
when I tell you, that the subjoined queries have actually been 
addressed to myself at different times for my opinion, by Mis- 
sionaries. They include a variety of cases which, at first sight, 
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would not be expected to occur under the second of my above- 
stated heads of difficulty. They are these : — 

1. It not unfrequently happens that a convert, previously to 
his embracing Christianity, had contracted more than one 
matrimonial alliance. In such case, is he to be permitted to 
keep all his wives, as being legally married to them before con- 
version, or is he to be required to put away all except the first 
married ? 

2. In the latter case, how are those put away to be provided 
for? 

3. Are those put away, morally free and at liberty to enter 
into matrimony with another party? 

4. In cases where there have been children by all the wives, 
or by the second only, or by the third only, and no issue by the 
first married, what rule is to be observed ? 

5. It not unfrequently happens that the husband, or the wife, 
as the case may be, of the party embracing Christianity, refuses 
conjugal rights to the Christian partner ; in such cases, is the 
Christian (husband or wife) bound to the refusing party ? 

6. Or, can the believing party, after sufficient time allowed, 
(and, if so, what time ?) and after every available means used 
to gain over the unbelieving partner, contract a second marriage? 

7. If, as generally happens to be the case in this country, the 
matrimonial alliance has been contracted while one or both of 
the parties were too young to be considered as moral agents, is 
such an alliance to be looked upon as valid before the parties 
have ratified it by their own acts, after both have attained the 
age of puberty ? 

8. A Hindoo marries a wife, and, she not bearing him any 
children, he puts her away and takes another, by whom he gets 
several children. Some years after this, he becomes a Christian: 
is he to put away his second^ and take back his first wife ? If 
so, what becomes of the children ? and to whom is their mother 
to look for support and protection for herself and them ? 

The above are the questions. On re-perusing them they 
seem to present of themselves a sufficient variety of cases, and 
to be sufficiently clear to allow me to dispense with the facts in 
illustration which I just now promised to add. 

Here is, however, one, to which' I could supply the dates, 
place, and names of parties concerned. 

An old man, having a wife who had borne him ten children, 
becoming a convert, alleged that his wife would no longer live 
with him, and was "thereupon married by a Church Missionary 
Society Missionary to another. Very soon afterwards the for- 
mer wife came forward, claiming him as her husband, offisring 
to renounce caste for him, and denying that she had ever 
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refused to come over to him. He was allowed to live with both, 
and each bore him a child ahmost simultaneously. 

This is not a recent case, however, and the period of proba- 
tion laid down in the rules of the Missionary Conference to 
which I have alluded, and other precautions enacted in them, 
would perhaps now prevent any such hasty proceedings as seem 
to have characterized this instance. 

Here is another case, which has occurred within my own ob- 
servation. Some few years back, I became acquainted with a 
Hindoo lad, then fifteen or sixteen years of age, and betrothed 
to a girl of then about eleven years. Having professed himself 
a candidate for Christian instruction, he left her and his friends, 
and being entertained in a Christian school in one of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission ■, gave great scandal 
by intriguing with the wife of the native Christian teacher in it. 
Being expelled, he led an unsettled life for a time, but after a while, 
becoming penitent, was instructed by other r^arties, eventually 
baptized, and has since led an exemplary life. During this 
time, he was not denied access to his betrothed ; but he neglected 
her, and she formed a connexion with another (and a heathen) 
man. Latterly, wishing to be married, he claimed her, pro 
formd, before a magistrate, and she refused to return to him. 
He was thereupon told by the Calcutta Missionary Society Mis- 
sionaries that he was at liberty to marry another, and matters 
were in train for his remarriage accordingly. As he was in my 
service at this juncture, I became acquainted with his project, 
and could but put it to him whether he had not been, on his 
own showing, first in offence, and whether, consequently, allow- 
ing for argument's sake that the innocent party were at liberty to 
re-marry, he could claim to be so. The question seemed never 
to have been put before him in that shape by his counsellors, 
and I believe he felt its force. Whether he will be neverthe- 
less remarried, time will show. I told him I could not agree to 
keep him in my service if he did. And he has left me. 

Now I am not taking upon myself to say what is the right 
course in such cases, I am only propounding and illustrating the 
matter in the hope of its being some day thoroughly discussed 
by some one, and, if possible, decided by authority. Which^ 
ever of the two courses be the right one, cases of great hardship 
^nay, misery, must ensue. In this respect, indeed, I take it 
there can be nothing to choose between them, which limits thq 
consideration to the single point of the right and the wrong. 

It is, of course, obvious for people to ask whether there is no 
enactment or standing precedent in the Church? for such 
cases must have occurred from the first preaching of the Gospel. 
I am not myself prepared with an answer. Indeed, I am in- 
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inclined to think that practice varied, and that no uniform ride 
can be found to have been acknowledged. 

Ex. gr. the Council of EUiberis (can. ix.) prohibited marriage 
of the innocent party during the life-time of the guilty one, 
under penalty of excommunication. Whereupon, one cannot 
help asking, How covld they get re-married ? Was it by the 
Church, in spite of her own prohibition ? Or how ? Then we 
have the Council of Aries only counselling *fideles,' Le, bap- 
tized Christians, whose wives were caught in adultery, not to re- 
marry during the life of the guilty party. (Can. x.) What, by 
the way, is the true interpretation of canon ten of the Council 
of EUiberis? 

Then, again, we have St. Augustine, in his elaborate and 
closely-argued discussion of the subject in his two books to Pol- 
lentius, most rigidly prohibiting the remarriage of any one for- 
saken, on any account, by his or her partner, or forced to put 
him or her away by reason of adultery. This view of St. Augus- 
tine's, however, has been set aside by many {ex.gr. Dr. Perrone 
among the Boman Catholics of our day) as at once invalidated 
by the words of St. Paul (2 Cor. vii.): "But if the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not in bondage 
in such cases ; " which, it is said, St. Augustine has altogether 
overlooked. That he takes no notice whatever of them in his 
two books to PoUentius, although he weighs, one may say, 
every other word in that chapter, is quite true ; but that he 
overlooked them I think harcfly possible. If he did, why did 
not PoUentius, whose notions St. Augustine wrote to correct, 
urge them against him ? Is not the conclusion, rather, that 
both PoUentius and he considered them not to admit at aU of 
the sense now attached^to them ? That such was St. Augustine's 
own judgment appears from his Epistle to Hilarius. (Epist 
clvii. of the Benedictine edition, tom. ii. p. 555, 556.) Dr. Per- 
rone does not appear to have been aware of this passage — ^at 
least, I cannot find that he refers to it — although he shows 
(Loci Theol. vol. vii. p. 245) that he was aware of the inter- 
pretation, and he gives his answer to it. (Page 249.) How- 
ever, his more than Boman impudence could not be expected to 
stumble at this, seeing that the declared doctrine of the Boman 
See is, that the conversion of either party from Heathenism 
effects, ipso factOy a release " a mnculo " — agreeing, herein, in 
principle, with the Calcutta Missionary Conference, but going 
beyond it in practice. 

Dr. Perrone says, with his usual boldness, that Bobert Fitz 
James, Bishop of Soissons, was the first who decreed otherwise, 
viz. in the celebrated case of the converted Jew Borach Levi, 
in the middle of the last century ; to the documents concerning 
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which, and the hot controversy which it excited, I should be 
glad to be able to have recourse. You will find Dr. Perrone's 
ample references to them in vol. vii. of his Loci Theologici, 
p. 238. Indeed Dr. Perrone's whole * Tractatus de Matrimonio' 
would form an excellent groundwork for the investigation which 
I have proposed. But, in order to so using it, one should be 
able to refer to all the authorities which he quotes, and I need 
hardly tell you that, probably, not all the libraries in India 
could supply them for reference. 

And now, having digressed so far from my list of cases, I will 
not resume them. The theme is a distressing one* And not 
the less so, when it is considered that it presents but one out of 
many practical difficulties in Missionary matters, with which 
our Church, in the present posture of anairs, seems as unpre- 
pared, as she is unable, to deal. 

And this being so, I will beg you not to get impatient with 
me, if I lead you a long round before I get to the bright point 
of view of Missionary endeavour and achievement, x ou have 
enough of this in the published Reports with which the public 
is deluged, and my object is (what I understand your wish to 
be), to give you an honest matter-of-fact statement of things as 
they are. The process may be sad and weary, but my motto 
warned you from the first. Virgil's shade led Dante a long sad 
round, ere he introduced him to his Beatrice. 

Believe me, yours very truly, P. 



LANDING OF EMIGRANTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. Editor. — I was much gratified by reading, in your num- 
ber of May last, an account of the labours of the Kev. Mr. 
Childs, amongst the emigrants who were embarked at Plymouth. 
Visits such as his to enugrant ships are sure to bear fruit. The 
words addressed to those who are about to leave the shores of 
England, the last words of farewell, it may be, which they will 
hear, must sink deep into many hearts. Some of those ad- 
dressed may have had the benefit, in past years, of the counsel 
and friendship of their own clergyman, in their native villages. 
He may ha^ve approved of the step they were taking in emigrat- 
ing ; still both he and they must have felt, that one of the strong 
ties which bind man to his fellows was being violently severed, * 
by their departure from their English home. They may have 
received from him his parting blessing, and also letters of 
recommendation to the Clergy of the district in which they are 
about to settle ; and if the practice of giving such letters were 
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more common than it Is, the labours of the Colonial Clergy 
would be considerably lessened ; but many a weary month must 
elapse before these letters, if they have any, Cjan be presented. 
A well-disposed emigrant will, therefore, derive much comfort 
from the visit of a Clergyman on board his vessel. It makes 
him feel that there is some one who cares for him, even now he 
has been transplanted from his own home. He takes this visit 
as an omen of good, as an anticipation of what he may hereafter 
meet with in lus adopted land. But I will reserve for a future 
communication some observations on this subject, and on the 
profitable employment of time on the voyage ; as the purport 
of the present communication is to send you an account of the 
manner in which — analogous to this leave-taking of Mr. Childs — 
emigrants are received in New Zealand by the Bishop of that 
country. The subjoined letter, from the pen of a resident, 
refers to the arrival of the ' Minerva,' and * Sir Robert Sale,' with 
military pensioners on board. 



" Imagine yourself, my dear , to be standing at my side, 

this blessed November morning (to us like the merry month of 
May in England), and look with me over our lovely harbour. 
There is the North Head, and there our noble Rangitoto, with 
its triple crown, the unfailing landmark for vessels entering 
Auckland Hajbour. There is the ^ Castor ' man-of-war ; the 
'Inflexible' steamer; the French frigate which arrived yesterday ; 
the ' Sir Robert Sale,' and * Minerva,' with detachments of the 
lately arrived New Zealand fencibles on board. Further up the 
harbour is the * Ramilies,' which also brought out soldier pen- 
sioners, and is shortly to proceed on her voyage. But I must 
not give you a regular shipping list, for it would fill a page to 
enumerate all the craft which are now anchored within two 
miles of the place where I am writing. The mosquito fleet of 
little coasters, partly owned by Maories,and partly by Europeans, 
amount in themselves to above sixty ; and very well they look, 
flitting about with their butterfly sails, 

" Our emigrants, whose arrival we have so lately hailed with 
pleasure, came out in the * Ramilies,' ^ Miner^'a,' and ^ Sir Robert 
Sale ;' the two latter arriving here after a prosperous voyage of 
ninety days, within twenty-lour hours of each other ; — a most 
remarkable occurrence, as they left, the one London, the other 
Cork, on the same day, and never sighted each other till they 
made Auckland Harbour. On Sunday last the Bishop performed 
divine service and held school on ooard both these vessels, 
attended by one of his Deacons, who is to have charge of the 
district in which the pensioners are located. The Bishop was 
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rowed by his Deacon, in a little dingy not twelve feetJong ; but 
his visit could not have been more acceptable had he gone in a 
coach and four; — the only coach which the Bishop possesses 
being, like that of the honest old laird, in the Heart of Mid Lothian , 
a four-oared gig. He found attentive congregations and well 
arranged schools on board, which speaks much for the care 
bestowed on the pensioners and their children ; but there was 
no Chaplain on board either of these vessels ; and I must here 
express the hope, that the day will soon come when no emigrant 
ship will leave the shores of England without a superintendent 
in holy orders. But I must return to my tale. The roar of 
cannon attracted me to the window, and thence I perceived the 
Bishop's whale-boat, manned by his Maori crew, all in their 
white jackets of Nottingham drill, alongside the frigate. The 
Bishop, doubtless, was leaving his card on the French com- 
mander, and the polite Frenchman returned it with a salute. It 
is rather strange that he is always saluted by a French, but 
never by an English man of-war; either we are less polite, or 
more economical. 

*' During the saine visit to the window I saw the Bishop's 
schooner, the ^Undine,' and the 'Marian' cutter, alongside the vessels 
taking in their holiday cargo ; the decks were thickly studded 
with girls and their mothers, and I saw through the telescope 
the boys' heads pop up every now and then from the holds. 
Soon after, the whale-boat, which the Bishop had sent to fetch 
us, dashed into our Bay, rowed by as fine an English crew as 
you ever saw, although they are all pupils in the English school. 
As we entered the creek, which leads up to the College 
landing-place, we passed a canoe full of English boys, being 
paddled up by the little Maori urchins of the College school. 
The girls had already been landed, with the exception of ten or 
twelve, who were waiting in the * Marian,' anchored in the 
middle of the stream, until the boat should come to fetch them. 
Our steersman insisted on taking them up, and though we were 
pretty full before, (as the alternative appeared to be that they 
must be left by the ebbing tide upon the mud bank,) we packed 
them all in and scraped up the creek. The spot on which we 
landed had last year been partially cleared by some of the Col- 
lege students as a flower garden, and as the establishment has 
since been removed to the permanent buildings a mile distant, all 
its ornamental cultivation is there, and the rich flat near the 
creek ia bearing a potato crop, for the supply of the schools. Still 
there is many a garden flower run wild, and upon these the merry 
little damsels rushed, like bees upon a bed of thyme, and each 
had soon a noble bouquet. On the faces of many of the elders 
of the party, care and sorrow had left their deep lines, yet I 
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hope that the kind treatment and comparative plenty which they 
will meet with in this favoured land^ may have the effect of 
smoothing many a wrinkled brow ; and although old Time will 
not turn his glass, though the sand still run on, yet many a 
mother will grow ten years younger, in appearance at least, 
when she sees a fair prospect of peace and happiness opening on 
her children. I was rather amused by a remark which one old 
dame made to me : she said, she thought at first New Zealand 

* was a desolate place to look on,' and no wonder, * for you know,' 
she added, (though I certainly did not,) * what I gave up to come 
out here. I had an iUigant grocer's shop at the back of Kinsale I 
But here there do be potatoes, growing just as they do in 
Ireland.' A mistake again; for we have, as yet, I am thankful 
to say, no potato disease ; and long may we be spared such a 
visitation I for while the main dependence of the Maories is on 
their potato crop, its entire or partial failure would be attended 
by the most fearful consequences. Against such a calamity they 
are year by year better provided, by the general introduction of 
wheat cultivation. 

" The joy and surprise of another was no less, at the sight of 
a College bee-hive. * And there do be bees P she exclaimed, 

* the Lord bless the bees ; and sure I was sorry to lave my bees 
behind me ! and now bless them — there do be bees here.' This 
speech was made not in an irreverent way, so I have no scruple 
in repeating her exact words ; her heart was gladdened by the 
promise of a swarm as soon as she should have a bee-hive to put 
them in. In this way bees have been already distributed far and 
wide through New Zealand. 

** When the procession of children and their parents had 
passed through the pretty little copse which separates the land 
adjoining the creek from the spot on which the Bishop's party 
had been located for a year past, first in tents, and then in rush 
houses, a novel scene met their eyes. The large tent, which will 
hold 300 people, (a gift to the Bishop when leaving England,) 
was pitched on a level piece of ground, perfectly sheltered by a 
steep hill which rises to the northward of the nook, in which 
the creek I have mentioned terminates. Here a sight most 
acceptable to hungry folk, whether children or grown people, was 
presented to us. Temporary tables, in the regular triclinium shape, 
with the addition of a central table, were covered with dishes, 
containing the joints of a whole beef killed for the occasion, and 
pudding to correspond, which was weighable and weighed by the 
nundredweight — not by the pound. The tent was carpeted by a 
greensward of most luxuriant clover, and the three poles taste- 
tuUy decorated with wreaths of flowers, partly cultivated, partly 
wild ones, amongst which the noble white clematis was con- 
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spicuous. These decorations, amongst which a regal crown 
attracted particular attention, were the work of such of the 
College party as had not been engaged in the boating. 
When all were assembled, and grace duly said by the Bishop, 
hard work began. The clatter of knives and forks, and the under 
melody of the 300 pairs of jaws, made pleasant music to those 
who like to see children enjoy themselves. Their servitors had 
no sinecure. Amongst them I noticed the wives of His Excel- 
lency the Governor, of the Chief Justice, and Bishop, and 
many other neighbours and friends who had assembled to 
witness the entertainment given to these new-comers. All 
the children of the College and Tamaki schools shared in the 
feast ; indeed the invitations were printed in the name of the 
school-children, addressed to the little strangers. Each child 
seemed to eat as though it had not tasted a morsel since leaving 
England, although their chubby looks contradicted sufficiently 
any such supposition. But all things must have an end — even 
the appetites of children ; and the dinner concluded in regular 
City of London Tavern style, by the professional gentlemen, 
namely, the boys of the Maori school, led by their instructor in 
music, the Kev. A. G. Purchas, singing some of their most 
popular glees— * Home to dinner,' *The merry Christchurch 
Bells,' *Hol to the Greenwood,' and some other airs, set to 
Maori words; they ended with *Rule Britannia,' and *God 
save the Queen,' to the evident amazement of the Pensioner 
dames, who exclaimed that they never expected to hear 
* savages sing such a tune as that.' After grace had been said, 
the party adjourned to the College buildings on the hill. It 
was curious to see the procession winding upward, wreathing 
in long folds like a parti-coloured serpent. After our arrival on 
the hUl, the College bell rang — it was a gift from the Kev. T. 
Whytehead, late chaplain to the Bishop, and was cast from the 
metal of the York peal ; it has rather a cracked sound, and yet 
has always a pleasant tone to my ears, by calling to my mmd 
the memory of the departed. At its summons, as many of the 
visitors as were able crowded into the little chapel, in addition 
to its usual occupants, the members of St. John's College, 
Maori and European. The Bishop, from the altar, attended by 
his chaplain, read an appropriate thanksgiving service, of which 
the 107th Psalm formed a part : * And so He bringeth them to 
the haven where they would be. Oh, that men would there- 
fore praise the Lord for His goodness, and declare the wonders 
that He doeth to the children of men.' These and other words 
of the same Psalm were so touching, that I observed more than 
one tear stealing silently down a face unaccustomed to such 
emotion. After the Psalm, the Bishop addressed a few words 
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of comfort, exhortation, and warning to the new settlers. His 
words came from the heart, and doubtless sank deep. The 
Bishop did not weary his visitors by a long service, but having 

fiven them his blessing, led the way into the College playing- 
eld, and cricket, hockey, and running races, were the amuse- 
ments in which the boys delighted, the * Propria quse maribus,' 
whilst simple catch-ball, and 'Here we go round the mulberry- 
bush,' were the * caetera foeminea.' About four o'clock we all 
returned to the valley, and found tea laid out in the tent : 300 
buns, a contribution from a friend, were very popular, specially 
when cut in half, with butter spread both thick and wide, and 
a stratum of honey deposited above. The Bishop, in his grace 
before meat, made an allusion to the land flowing with milk 
and honey, at which they had arrived. The honey was a pre- 
sent from the bee-mistress at the Paihia Mission station ; the 
milk, a contribution from all the farmers round about, who sent 
it by gallons as their quota to the entertainment. Some of the 
old dames were rather of the humgrumptious order; one I 
overheard saying, that * she never would have bothered herself 
to come so far in the boat, only to get a cup of tea;' desider- 
ating, I suppose, some more potent beverage. She was imme- 
diately rebuked by her neighbour, ' Don't say so, I coidd sit 
here till morning to drink the toy, with the milk in it, out of a 
cup too, and from a tay-pot.' The College tea-pot, by the 
way, is almost as large as a watering-pot, serving usually for 
fifty or sixty tea-drinkers. The Governor, attended by several 
of the government officers, rode out at tea-time, and was much 
pleased by what he saw in the tent. Tea over, two fire-balloons, 
prepared by the Bishop's private secretary, Mr. B., were sent 
up, to the great amusement of the children. The entertain- 
ment of the day being now concluded, the word was given, 

* Sir Robert Salens, for embarkation.' Immediately a separation 
between the Minerva and Sale elements took place, as if by a 
chemical analysis, and although up to that time they had been 

* mingled, mingled, whilst they might,' and the old goodies had 
been comparing notes of their respective voyages, each boy, 
girl, and woman, took his place at once. 

" The tide, unfortunately, did not flow till very late — past 

eight o'clock. The interval was occupied by some in listening to 

stories, while others amused themselves in the College-room with 

a great swing which the Bishop had put up, holding six at 

a time. I and my party returned to Auckland in a little Scotch cart 

without springs, ' made comfortable ' with fern instead of heather, 

and yet it was rather jolty as it went along the unmade road : — 

' If you'd seen this road before it was made, 
You'd lift up your hands, and bless General Wade/ 
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is applicable^ with a little variation, to the New Zealand roads 
and road-makers. The ^wading' was done by those poor 
pedestrians, the Bishop amongst the number, who had to pa^s 
along these roads ; when to any one else but his Lordship they 
would have seemed a hopeless slough of despond ; and many a 
weary trudge he has had returning late on Sunday evening from 
divine service at Auckland ; for the cart in which I rode, a 
wheelbarrow, and the gig aforesaid, with its Maori crew, are the 
only carriages which he possesses. He takes up his carriages, 
{aicevr] dva<f>€povT€<:) as St. Paul did in his overland journey, by 
carrying his bundle on his own back. 

" All were not, like ourselves, fortunate enough to get'home 
that night, for owing to the tide, and the fewness of tne boats, 
it was nearly midnight before the last party got off; and then 
many remained asleep in the barn. The ladies had not come 
prepared to stop the night, and so there were many curious 
substitutes for nightcaps. The bed was huger than that of 
Ware, being the thrashed straw with which the floor of the barn 
was littered.- 

** It was necessary to get them all to lie with their heads to the 
wall, and their feet inwards, in order that a sail might be drawn 
over them ; but some of the party were so tired, that they 
had fallen asleep before the arrangements for the night began, 
and no amount of shaking could induce them to move ; * Where 
I be'es I be'es, and where I be'es I will be,' was the answer 
returned by one woman, when requested to move a little farther. 
The first part of the sentence was a truism, the second not par- 
ticularly polite ; however, some excuse must be made for a tired 
woman five-fourths asleep, and sleeping too on shore, and with- 
out rocking, the first time for near four months. 

" It was past two before the tired rowers came back. The first 
boat's crew who got home, ate all the contents of the larder for 
their supper ; and the Bishop had nothing left for it, but to sit 
up till three in the morning frying rashers of bacon over a small 
fire, for his weary and hungry crew." 



Should this narrative be acceptable to your readers, I shall 
be happy to forward for your next number an account of the 
settlement of the pensioners in the villages prepared for them* 
The plan has been matured upon sound principles, and the latest 
accounts received from New Zealand speak well of its progress. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

M. A. M. 
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COLONIAL LIBRARIES. 

Mb. Editor, — A letter In a former number about colonial 
libraries induces me to trouble you with a few observations on 
the same subject. 

I have for the last five years held the situation of librarian 
to a Colonial Bishop^ in commendam with various other equally 
lucrative employments. Through the liberality of private friends, 
and the munificence of the University of Oxford, the Bishop 

of left England In possession of a library, such as 

a casual visitor would not expect to find at the antipodes. 
The library itself, indeed. Is not yet built — I mean the ma- 
terial fabric of brick and stone, (that, as librarian, I hope will 
come in time) — but we have what is indeed the soul of a library 
— BOOKS ; and through them the spirits of the mighty dead are 
present with us. In a land where every thing else is new, just as 
they are with students In the old country. 

Strangers, when they visit us, are invariably much struck by 
the sight of the goodly rows of standard works with which two 
small-sized apartments are lined, at present occupied by the 
Bishop, but destined, eventually, to be rooms for college stu- 
dents. In addition to those books which the Bishop took out 
with him, he has from time to time received many presents from 
England. But there are still many desiderata. These, I trust, 
will be gradually supplied, so that our library as soon as pos- 
sible may be In good working order. 

I have brought with me a catalogue of the books, which, 
when fairly transcribed, will be deposited at Mr; Darling's 
clerical library, Little Queen-street. To it will be appended a 
list of our wants. As these books are given, the title will be 
erased from, I trust, a rapidly decreasing list, so that any person 
Inclined to be a donor will be able to learn what will be the 
most acceptable gift. 

I shall take the liberty of forwarding to you a list of some 
of the books which we particularly require ; and I doubt not 
but that these wants will be as liberally supplied as our more 
Important needs have hitherto been. Would it not be a 
good plan If catalogues of all the diocesan libraries were 
deposited In some one central place ? This, surely, would much 
facilitate the filling up of the gaps, which without doubt at 
present exists In others, as well as in that with which I have 
had to do. It would enable our kind benefactors to send the 
right books to the right places. One suggestion I would ask 
leave to make. Would It not be of advantage to the givers of 
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books and the receivers of them, if some bookseller were ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Bishops to receive from their friends 
in England those books which they want for their libraries? 
Books not appropriated by the donor to any particular library, 
but allotted to the purpose in general, might be sent to his 
house, and then distributed amongst the different dioceses by 
some one authorized to be * the Biblical Apportioner.^ Would 
it not be a pity to trouble the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel with this agency, as your correspondent proposes to 
do ? There is already enough business transacted at the offices, 
Pall-mall, without adding that of superintending an old book- 
stall. * Ne sutor ultra crepidam ' is a fine old motto, and if a shoe- 
maker should stick to his last, surely the supply of books in our 
Colonial libraries had better be put into the hands of some one 
bookseller, not as profitable business to himself, but as an useful 
service which he is glad to render. And where could a more 
central situation be found than the clerical library belonging to 
Mr. Darling, Little Queen-street, to say nothing of the charac- 
ter of its founder and possessor ? 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

A Colonial Librarian. 



MISSIONARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The great importance of a special system of education for our 
Colonial Clergy generally, and more especially for those who are 
to act as Missionaries to the Heathen, has never yet been fully 
appreciated by our Church; and it is probably owing to the 
recent foundation of a College for Missionaries at Canterbury 
that the subject has now taken a deeper hold upon the minds of 
Churchmen. Perhaps this is not the least advantage of the in- 
stitution itself, that it is calculated to give an impulse to the 
cause of Christian Missions, by encouraging a preparatory edu> 
cation for those who desire to devote themselves to the work of 
the Ministry in the Colonies. Li this respect the new College 
at Canterbury, even before it is openea for the reception of 
students, has not been altogether without fruit. Already the 
subject has been taken up in Leicestershire. In anticipation 
of the opening of St. Augustine's, the following plan was brought 
forward at the County Anniversary of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, held at Leicester on the 10th of August, 
1847 ; the Bishop of the Diocese in the chair. 

** That, in order more effectually to carry out the objects of the last 
resolution, viz. a due supply of Clergy to preach the pure Word of God, 
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and to minister the Sacraments of God*s Grace among our Colonial 
population, — ^it is expedient that the following plan be adopted, subject 
to such modifications as may hereafter be deemed advisable. 

" Plan for increasing the efficiency of the Leicestershire Branches of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

" 1. Pour studentships to be founded at the New College for Mis- 
sionaries at Canterbury. 

'^ 2. The students to be elected exclusively from schools within the 
County of Leicester. 

'' 3. The amount of their expenses (estimated at' 35Z. per annum 
each) to be defrayed out of a special fund to be raised by donations and 
subscriptions in connexion with the Deanery Societies of the county of 
Iieicester for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The dona- 
tions may be paid by instalments in four years. 

" i. Two probationary studentships to be in like manner founded. 

" 5. Two probationary students to be youths between 16 and 19 
years of age, and to remain at some approved school for two years, 
receiving during that period from \0L to 15^. per annum, towards their 
educational expenses. 

" 6. At the end of two years the probationary students, if approved, 
to be elected to Canterbury. 

" 7. The special fund to be applied partly to the present main- 
tenance of students and probationary students, and partly to the en- 
dowment of studentships. 

" 8. A Committee to be appointed, to be called ' The Committee for 
Missionary Students from the County of Leicester,' who shall take the 
necessary steps for bringing this plan into operation : the Committee to 
consist of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, the Lord' Bishop of the 
Diocese, the Members of Parliament for the county, the Archdeacon of 
Leicester, the Rural Deans, and the County and District Secretaries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel." 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Leicester moved the adop- 
tion of the plan, and was seconded by Edward Dawson, Esq. 
one of the leading gentlemen of the county, who observed that 
'* the special fund proposed to be established, was precisely one 
which they would be able to identify throughout the world; 
they would identify the application of their subscriptions in the 
person of some deserving youth, whom they had seen grow up 
and come to ripe and useful manhood under their own eyes." 

One main feature of the above proposal is, that it is not 
merely a plan for the siipport of students, and the endowment 
of studentships at the College at Canterbury, but that it con- 
templates a previous preparation. It seeks to awaken a 
Missionary spirit among those youths who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be just going out into the world to seek a 
living in secular employments. It offers to them some assistance 
towards their education for two years longer, with the prospect 
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of a full studentship at the expiration of that time. It directs 
their thoughts for a long time previously to the suhject of 
Missions ; and it may be anticipated that in nxedness of purpose, 
Ho less than in mental and intellectual discipline and attainments, 
they will go to Canterbury better prepared than they could 
otherwise have been. 

Soon after the foregoing plan was adopted, the Committee 
circulated a statement through the county, in which the object 
of it was declared to be twofold: "First, to supply a well-trained 
and effective body of men as Missionaries, through the instru- 
mentality of the new Missionary College at Canterbury ; and, 
secondly, to rouse and maintain a Missionary spirit among the 
middle classes of this county, by offering to young men, who 
may be elected from any schools within the county, an oppor- 
tunity of devoting their powers to the holy work of the Ministry 
in foreign lands." 

The result is, that donations have been already obtained to 
about 620/ , and the annual subscriptions exceed 90^. ^The 
Duke of Kutland headed the list with a donation of 100/. and 
10/. a year; and the Bishop of the diocese, the Archdeacon^ 
Earl Howe, and several of the county gentlemen, have con- 
tributed liberally. A beginning has, therefore, been made, with 
every prospect of ultimate success. 

In the Report read at the County Anniversary held at 
Leicester on the 8th of August last, it was stated, that " as soon 
as it was known that the day of the consecration of St. Augustine's 
was fixed, it was thought right to call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee appointed at the last anniversary, and also to invite appli- 
cations from young men anxious to avail themselves of the 
special fund. The Committee met on the 22d June last, with 
the Ven. the Archdeacon in the chair. One application for a 
studentship was received from Mr. Robert Hutton, aged nineteen, 
then, and still, at the Grammar School at Appleby, under the 
Rev. Mr. Mould. Satisfactory assurances of his moral, religious, 
and intellectual qualifications were given by Mr. Mould, and 
Mr. Hutton was elected a student, subject to his approval upon 
examination at Canterbury." It was also stated that examiners 
of probationary students had been appointed, and rules adopted 
to guard, as far as might be, against the students availing them- 
selves of the assistance given by the special fund, and then 
declining the work to which they were pledged. 

It is an encouraging circumstance that the election of a 
student from the Grammar School at Appleby has excited a 
considerable interest among the other lads of the school, and, 
indeed, in the neighbourhood generally. Nor has the plan been 
without its influence elsewhere, for a donation intended for the 
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general purposes of the College at Canterbury was, after a 
perusal of the Leicestershire plan, doubled, with the view of 
endowing a studentship. 

It would be well if the plan of endowments could be extended 
to other counties. We might thus hope to make the College of 
St. Augustine more widely known, and extend its benefits to 
many earnest and zealous young men, against whom an entrance 
to the ministry of our Church is now practicaUy closed. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS IN THE COLONIES. 

It may be desirable to place on record in the Colonial Church 
Chronicle^ as in a convenient place of reference, the following 
circular addressed to the Colonial Governments : — 

" Dwmiing Street, Nfyo. 20, 1847. 

" Sir, — My attention has lately been called by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to the fact, that the Prelates of the 
Koman Catholic Church in the British Colonies have not 
hitherto, in their oflScial correspondence with the Grovemor and 
authorities, been usually addressed by the title to which their 
rank in their own Church would appear to give them a just 
claim. Formerly there were obvious reasons for this practice ; 
but as Parliament has, by a recent act (that relating to charitable 
bequests in Ireland), formally recognised the rank of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Prelates, by giving them precedence imme- 
diately after the Prelates of the Established Church in the sione 
degree — the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops taking 
rank immediately after the Protestant Archbishops and Bishops 
respectively — ^it has appeared to her Majesty's Government that 
it is their duty to conform to the rule thus laid down by the 
legislature ; and I have accordingly to instruct you, hereafter 
officially to address the Prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
in your government, by the title of ' Your Grace,' or, * Your 
Lordship, as the case may be. Parliament not having thought 
proper to sanction the assumption by the Prelates of the Roman 
Church in Ireland of titles derived from the sees which they 
hold, a similar rule will be followed in the Colonies ; thus, for 
example, the Roman Catholic Prelate in New South Wales will 
be addressed as the * Most Reverend Archbishop Polding,' and 
in Van Diemen's Land, as the * Right Reverend Bishop Wilson.' 

« I have, &c. "Grey." 
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Bepart of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel^ 1848. 

It is the usual fate of Reports to be cast aside as dry, matter- 
of-fact statements, supposed to contain little that is new, to be 
little more than comments on a balance-sheet. Nevertheless, 
they are well deserving of our attention. The Reports of our 
great Societies are, in truth, the authentic, and the only exposes 
of the Church's operations in great fields of labour, and will be 
referred to hereafter as historical records, not the less trust- 
worthy because they preserve a freedom from transient appeals 
to the feelings, or from any exaggerated estimate of a year's 
proceedings. 

We have just received the 146th Report of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, that for the present year, and 
would willingly rescue it from the fate above-named. Those 
who feel an interest in the advance of the Church of God, will 
find their time amply repaid, as they read, from twenty-one 
forei^ Dioceses, the same testimony to a firm and steady 
activity prevailing in all our Missions and suffragan Churches. 
One after another, the Bishops point out the advance that is 
made ; they tell us of fresh churches consecrated, fresh Ministers 
ordained, fresh Missions established; and, we must also add, 
fresh congregations demanding spiritual help. 

It is gratifying to find how much the colonists are disposed to 
do for themselves; still, says the Bishop of Fredericton (p. 1.) — 

" Much more is vr anted. There are several entire counties without a 
single Clergyman.. One of my Clergy has a district of 120 miles to 
•travel over, with two churches ; another has ninety miles, with three 
churches. * * * * 

" I could, with great advantage, had I the means, employ two travel- 
ling Missionaries. Our Church Society would give 501, a-year to this 
object ; it already gives 500^. to the partial support of ten resident 
Missionaries ; hut I could send the travelling Missionaries where, at 
present, no resident Clergyman could he supported by the people, and 
where the ministrations of our Church would he acceptable, and are 
seldom heard. If I could even obtain support for them for five years, it 
would be a service of incalculable good." 

Again, the Archdeacon of Madras writes thus : — 

*' Most earnest and unceasing must be our appeal to England, to send 
us men competent not only to carry on this great spiritual warfare, but 
even to maintain our present position ; which is threatened by the com- 
bined hosts of those who preach another Q-ospel, no less than by the 
votaries of idolatry and Mohamedanism." 
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Or take, once more, the following words of the Bishop of Cape- 
town : — 

" I have received applications of a similar nature {i. e. for Clergymen) 
from several other parts of the Colony, and have already fixed the future 
destination of every one of the fourteen Clergy or Catechists whom I 
engaged while in England, and have written to request that six more 
may he sent out ; and, had I the means of supporting them, I have no 
douht that I could dispose of a great many more. Bflforts are heing 
made in fifteen places to erect churches, and a great desire exists for 
increased Church education; indeed, at present, there are very few 
places in the Colony where Church schools exist." 

From passages such as these, we feel bound to say one word 
respecting the Society itself. We find in the Keport, through- 
out, notices of its pecuniary supplies to the Colonies being 
withdrawn or diminished. We do not regret this, because it 
exercises a wise policy in endeavouring to throw, as much as 
possible^ the maintenance of the Church on the colonists them- 
selves. But we do regret to see, that still nothing like adequate 
support is given to the Society to extend its operations, and meet 
sudden emergencies. We say deliberately to the laity, When 
will you understand the duty, the policy, of founding on a right 
and religious basis our Colonial states, and learn the true charity 
of supplying our emigrant population with the means of wor- 
shipping, in their exile, the God of their fathers ? We say still 
more earnestly to the Clergy, When will you feel how closely 
the Churches of the Colonies, and among the heathen, are iden- 
tified with our own, and how much, within^ it may be, a very short 
timey we shall have to look to the well-ordered Churches abroad 
for support and sympathy with ourselves at home ? We second, 
strongly, the appeal of the Society, with its meagre 48,000/. per 
annum, to the Clergy to form Parochial Associations in their 
parishes. Thev may be assured they will find the benefit of it, 
— much more than will compensate the trouble which, we fear, 
really checks this performance of their duty. We urge them to 
move in this cause, and we repeat the words of this full and earnest 
Report, " that on the timely supply of the means of education 
and the ministrations of religion to the rising settlements of 
our Colonial empire, may, under Providence, depend the future 
temporal and eternal well-being of many nations of the same 
blood and language as ourselves." 
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Nova Scotia. — Kin^s College. — Dr. M'Cawley has recently 
founded an annual prize, the interest of 100/. sterling, to be appro- 
priated every year to the undergraduate who shall pass the best ex- 
amination in the Hebrew language. 

NeTO Churches, — A correspondent of the Church Times, gives an 
account of the Bishop's recent visit to the parish of St. John, Lower 
Sewiacke. Trinity Chapel, and a burying-ground adjoining, were 
consecrated in the presence of a large congregation. Twenty-three 
persons, old and young, received confirmation. The Bishop went on 
to the River John, to consecrate another new church there. 

National School — On August 20th, the Bishop preached in St. 
Paul's Church, in behalf of the National School. The sermon con- 
tained the following details concerning the history of the School, 
which will be found interesting to all who find pleasure in tracing the 
progress of true religion in the Colonies. 

' " More than thirty years have passed away since the establishment 
of this Institution, in close neighbourhood and in closer union with 
our Church. Some of those who are now listening to me, who, alas ! 
form but a small remnant of the friends who first aided the under- 
taking, will recollect the occasion. After the Madras system of edu- 
cation had been well tested, and its well proved merit led to its 
adoption as a national system in England, in union with the Established 
Church, it was thought by some of us, that its iatroduction here would 
bring our people a portion at least of the benefit which it was dis- 
pensing in the parent kingdom. Application- was accordingly made to 
the benevolent Society for the Propagation of the Oospely to whom 
chiefly, as is well known, we are indebted, under God, even for the 
existence of our Church on this side of the ocean, and they readily 
undertook to provide for the full instruction of any masters or mis- 
tresses of schools who should be sent from hence for the purpose. 
No fit persons, however, were inclined to go. The Society then pro- 
vided for the complete instruction in the system of an able Missionary, 
whom they were sending to this Diocese. On his arrival he visited 
several schools, and offered to give to the masters the knowledge he 
had obtained. But so little was known of the system here, that few 
cared for it, and some of the best schoolmasters were opposed to any 
change of system. The Society in England were then prevailed 
upon to send at their own expense, and to support for some years, a 
well trained master, who had been selected for the organization of 
schools in that country, wherever any particular difficulties were 
opposed to them. An opportunity was thus afforded for a practical 
exhibition of a Madras or National School in this place. It was 
opened with sixteen scholars, in the loft of a small storehouse. It 
soon gained favour, the numbers rapidly increased, religion was so 
happily blended with all the instruction of the school, and in such 
engaging harmony with the teaching of the Church, that the friends 
of the school increased in number as rapidly as the scholars. The 
need of a spacious building quickly became evident, and a noble reso- 
lution was formed, under many discouraging circumstances, to obtain 
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it. It was a time of great worldly prosperity, indeed, but of still 
greater expense, and neither site nor building could be procured but 
at a very heavy cost ; 1200/. were quickly subscribed, and 1000/L of 
that sum were collected in one week. It is due to our brethren to 
state, that many persons contributed who were not members of our 
Church, and many of these sent tlieir children to the school. The 
legislature also gave a liberal assistance ; and we were aided by noble 
gifts from England. Thus a building was erected, but at more than 
double the expense which would now be required, and the number of 
scholars soon amounted to 400. In this school several thousand per- 
sons have received a sound and useful education, with a knowledge of 
Divine things, which, let it never be forgotten, was the primary object 
of the undertaking." 

Canada East. — Episcopal Visitation. — The Triennial Visitation 
was held by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Mountain in the parish church of 
Montreal on the 5th of July. Present sixty- three Clergymen. The 
Bishop delivered a charge. 

Diocesan Church Society, — The Annual Meeting was held in the 
evening of the same day, and was largely attended. The Rev. Dr. 
Mackie presided. The Report was read by the Secretary, the Rev. 
A. W. Mountain, b. a. The Society is in a prosperous condition. The 
funds received are greater than the amount raised the previous year 
by upward of 230^. Several addresses were delivered. 

Grosse Isle. — A correspondent of the (Nova Scotia) Church Times, 
writing to suggest the propriety of intercessory prayer for " our 
brethren' who are brought into contact with the fever at Grosse Isle," 
observes, ^' I think that we have also cause to rejoice, that God has 
put peculiar honour on our Church by the fact, that though numbers 
of Protestants of other denominations languished on the bed of sick- 
ness and death at Grosse Isle, during the last fearful season, the 
Clergy of the Church of England alone volunteered to convey to them 
the comforts of the Gospel, and direct their dying eyes to Jesus the 
Saviour of sinners." 

It deserves to be distinctly recorded that the services of these Cler- 
gymen were voluntary and gratuitous. We are sorry to observe, 
from the Quebec Mercury^ that an attempt has been made by a dis- 
senting periodical to rob them of the credit which is due to their 
memories in this mattter. 

Condition of Emigrants, — The (Toronto) Church contains a 
forcible illustration of the miseries which so often result from our ill- 
regulated system of emigration. 

" The following touching letter was evidently written under mis- 
l2onception of the nature of an advertisement which lately appeared in 
our pages. We publish it as exhibiting a graphic unvarnished picture 
of hardships and sorrows but too frequently experienced by emigrants 
from the mother country. The letter is printed verbatim : 

^ Oar readers will remember a brief account in onr last number, page 113, of the 
death of the Rev. W. Thompson, the sixth Clergyman whose life has been 
sacrificed there. 
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« ' Cohourg, June 28, 1848. 
** * Deab Madam, — I write these few lines to you, hoping my ex- 
pectations won't fail. I got, on a part of Tfie Church paper, this 
morning, an advertisement which I intend to answer, but fear it is too 
late. I now intend to tell you, ma'am, my story. My dear father and 
mother left Ireland on the 10th of May, year 1847, with seven chil- 
dren. After two weeks' sail, they both took fever, and after eight days' 
illness my dear father died. My dear mother was then getting better ; 
but seeing us orphans, and herself a helpless widow, she died the next 
day of a broken heart. Two weeks after this my eldest sister and me 
took sick, so we landed at Grosse Isle, sick and friendless : but I hope 
that God have been our guide. Five of us was sent to the hospital, 
and two more went to Quebec, and after being there one week my 
oldest sister died. I then felt worse, being oldest, and left with the care 
of the rest. Four of us left the Island well, but when we got to Quebec 
we found our sister in the hospital sick and little brother well *; so the 
Minister and doctor told us they would do the best they could for her, 
and so they sent us away, saying they would send her after us when she 
got better. So we came on to Cobourg ; but before we got there we 
had another trial to come — my little brother, nine years old, fell off 
the boat and was drowned. So four of us got up safe to Cobourg. 
After being one month, we got an account that our sister was dead. 
We are all well now, thank God. I am living with an English gen- 
tleman, the name of Doctor , seven months as house-maidj^ and 

on the third as nurse, 16^. per month; out of which I paid 12a. 6d. 
per month for my poor little brother all winter, but now I pay but 
10«. — for my two little sisters are not able to earn more than their 
board and clothes. I was once happy, and did not know what trouble 
was, but now must drink the bitter cup of sorrow. My little brother 
William, which is now seven years old, is a strong healthy child, 
thank God, and is at school, and is coming on well. He had once a 
comfortable home and affectionate parents : as it was God's will He 
is able to raise him up one who would be as one to him — as Christ 
said, God is able of the stones to raise up children to Abraham. I 
send you a letter enclosed in this from the Minister of the Parish in 
which we lived. I will be impatient waiting for your answer. If 
you want to know about us, the Rev. Dr. Bethune, of Cobourg, can 
give us a recommendation. I hope my bad writing and mistakes will 
be excused, as you may guess it was with a sore heart I wrote it, and 
tearful eye I wirote this.' " 

Canada West. — Ordination and Confirmation, — An Ordination 
was held by the Lord Bishop of Toronto, in Christ Church, Hamilton, 
on Sunday, July 30, when ten gentlemen were admitted to the Holy 
Order of Deacons, and^t?e Deacons were advanced to the Priesthood. 
Seven of the newly-ordained Deacons have received appointments as 
Missionaries, in which laborious office four of those ordained Priests 
are found. In the evening, the Bishop confirmed seventy-live persons. 
On Monday, a deputation from the congregation waited upon the 
Bishop with an affectionate and cordial address, to which the Bishop 
replied in appropriate terms. A chapel of ease is about to be built 
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at Hamilton, and measures are in progress for the enlargement of the 
parish church. The Bishop, in his reply, suggested the erection of a 
new church, in magnitude and style commensurate with the growing 
wealth and importance of Hamilton. The Bishop returned to Toronto 
the next day, and expected to commence on the following Saturday 
his visit to the Manitoulin Island, and the Sault St. Mary. 

Mr. Justice Jones, — The Church contains an affectionate memorial 
of this gentleman, distinguished in the Province for his loyalty and 
attachment to the Church. He expired suddenly on July 30th. His 
father was amongst the self-devoted exiles from America at the close 
of the late war. Mr. Jones himself was, in early life, one of the nume- 
rous pupils of the present Bishop of Toronto, who have since attained 
eminence. He was for the last twelve years Judge of the Supreme 
Court. His services in the war of 1812, and in the outbreak of 1837, 
were very valuable. 

Bay of Quinfe, — ^Perhaps many of our readers will recollect an 
interesting account of Mr. Hill, the Mohawk Catechist, given in the 
lately published ' Annals of the Diocese of Toronto,^ page 144 et seq. 
We regret to find in the columns of the Church, the following announce- 
ment respecting his eldest son and successor : — 

" Mr. Isaac J. Hill, late Catechist to the Mohawk tribe of Indians, 
died at the Mission, Bay of Quint^ on Monday, the 24th July, of 
confluent small-pox. The deceased, who had attained the age of 
thirty-two years, had for some time been in the employment of the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, He was a young man of great amiability of character and 
sincere piety. His enterprising and benevolent disposition, coupled 
with his attainments in religious and secular knowledge, gave him a 
commanding influence among his brethren, which he seemed earnestly 
disposed to exert for their benefit. He died deeply regretted, not 
merely by his tribe, but by an extensive circle of friends and acquain- 
tances, among whom may be numbered the respective officers of the 
Indian Department, and a number of the Clergy, whose esteem he 
had won by his pleasing manners and his useful blameless life." 

Capetown. — The Archdeacon of Albany, in the Diocese of Cape- 
town, (Ven. Nathaniel James Merriman,) and the rest of the Albany 
Mission, sailed from Gravesend in the * Gwalior,' on Sunday the 27th 
of August. The Mission consisted of the Archdeacon, the Rev. 
H. M. White, Fellow of New College, Oxford, the Rev. George 
Thompson, — Andrews, M.D., Messrs, H, Tempest Waters, J. Baker, 
and T. Henchman, Catechists. Mr. White, we believe, goes for thre^ 
years. Divine service had been celebrated on board, between decks^ 
and it was gratifying to see the emigrants coming out of their berths 
to join in the service of God before their departure to another land, 
A more orderly and attentive congregation seldom meets together. 

Madras. — Archdeacon ShortlancTs Letter, — The able and zealous 
Archdeacon has addressed a letter to the Clergy and laity of this 
Diocese, containing some of the results of his late visitation in the 
north of the Presidency, as far as Kamptee and Jaulnah. After 
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noticing the solitary condition of the single Mission, established 
between Bangalore and Kamptee, he proceeds to call attention to the 
English stations and out-stations, the number of which, throughout 
the Diocese, amounts to "nearly 100, while there are seldom more than 
twenty Chaplains to ful61 the Ministry thereof, one-third of the thirty 
Clergymen on the present Madras Establishment being generally absent 
on sick leave or furlough. The utter insufficiency of such a supply, 
of Pastors is self-evident. In our largest stations even, the number 
of Clergymen is inadequate to the duties of their principal congrega- 
tions, so that the public services may be conducted, the various hos- 
pitals properly visited, the schools effectually superintended, and the 
"sick and whole" duly encouraged, admonished, and guided into the 
way of peace as circumstances require ; and how much greater must 
the want of Clergymen appear when it is considered that they are 
called to visit the out-stations of their districts, some of which are 
distant 50, 100, and 150 miles from their residence — ^that from such 
a station as Secunderabad, one of the Eeverend Chaplains is absent 
every Liord's day in visiting the adjoining stations of Bolarum and 
Chudder Ghat, and that even so overwhelming a charge as that of 
Bangalore is constantly left with but a single Clergyman. But if the 
number of the Clergy is insufficient, equally great is the destitution of 
church accommodation, even in our largest stations. In Bangalore, 
notwithstanding its four services in the Church, there have hitherto 
been fully 300 persons without the means of attending public worship 
even once on the Lord's day. At Bellary, the principal part of the 
congregation is now two miles from the church, and many, especially 
the women and children, are thus effectually prevented attending 
divine service. At Secunderabad, the church is utterly incapable of 
accommodating half the Christian community, and its distance from 
the farther parts of the station is such as effectually to deter the indo- 
lent and indifferent, as well as the infirm and delicate, from seeking 
the courts of the Lord's sanctuary. At Kamptee the church is spacious, 
but its distance from the extremities of the station is a serious obstacle 
to the attendance of many within ils walls, at least with that regu- 
larity which the spiritual necessities of fallen creatures urgently require> 
especially in a country where all things combine to render the soul 
more than ordinarily regardless of its eternal destiny. At Jaulnah alone, 
there is a neat and well arranged church, sufficient for the accommo? 
dation of the Christian inhabitants, and conveniently accessible to all. ^ 
" With respect to schools, speaking of the principal station^ 
I am not aware that there is any serious deficiency in number, 

' ''At Jaulcab, however, there is the painful spectacle of a Eoznish place of worship 
under construction, immediately adjoining the station church. This building, it 
appears, was originally purchased by the Protestant congregation for its own publie 
worship, but subsequently presented to the American Mission, from which it has, 
unaccountably, passed into the possession of the Church of Rome. Does not this 
convincingly establish the necessity that every church, and all similar property, 
purchased or built by subscription, should be carefully and legally secured from 
such perversion 1 Already has the expectation of an early occupation of the beautiful 
church at Bolarum been indiscreetly uttered by agents of the Church of Rome, and 
however absurd this may now appear, that which has been so secretly and success- 
fully effected once, may doubtless be accomplished a second time." 
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but they urgently require superior, and more energetic teacherd-— 
teachers trained for the responsible and important duty of communi- 
cating a religious education, as well as useful secular learning — ^teachers 
who are not only duly instructed and animated by zeal themselves, 
but who are able to impart the knowledge they possess to others. 
Such teachers we do not possess, and the Schools therefore vix^ generally 
in a languishing and unsatisfactory condition. 

" I have hitherto referred to the principal stations, the advantages 
of which are comparatively great Of the smaller, or subordinate 
English stations, the religious state is far less satisfactory, and instead 
of an insufficiency of Pastors^ churcheSy and schools^ I must here 
speak of what amounts almost to destitution. It is indeed true that 
the out-stations are in many cases faithfully and self-denyingly visited 
by the Reverend Chaplain of the district, but this is not done without 
serious injury to the principal stations, which are temporarily deprived 
of their Pastor's presence and ministrations ; and how little, humanly 
speaking, can an annual, or half-yearly, or even quarterly visit avail ! 
It is true also that, in comparison with former times, a most happy 
change has taken place, so that, in not a few of the out-stations, pious 
members of the ^congregation are now found reading the beautiful 
Services of the Church, and suitable sermons, under the direction of 
the District Chaplain ; but there is seldom any building set apart for the 
worship of Almighty God, or a school as satisfactory even as those at the 
larger stations. These efforts also are partial and desultory, and the sad 
effect of a protracted residence in such circumstances is but too appa- 
rent, in a fearful indifierenoe to divine things — ^forgetfulness of God 
— desecration of the Sabbath — and disregard of public worship and 
sacred ordinances, which it is unspeakably grievous to witness, and 
the termination of which it is awful to contemplate. Such, alas ! is the 
painful experience of every Minister who finds among his flock those 
who have, for any lengtji of time, been placed in a position so inju- 
rious, not to say destructive, to the spiritual life. How have the hopes 
of many a pious parent been thus annihilated, — the love of those who 
did run well waxed cold, — and the religious impressions of early youth 
vanished as a morning dream ! — yea, how has the holy name by wliich 
we are called been blasphemed amid such scenes, even by the Heathen, 
and much more by the Mahomedans,' who, after their fashion, as far as 
the external duties of religion are concerned, are a religious people ! " 

After adverting to the establishment of the two Diocesan Societies, 
(noticed in our last number, page 118), the Archdeacon says : — 

" I entreat, therefore, the aid of every faithful Minister, and every 
pious member of the Church, and I may add of every Christian phi- 
lanthropist, to assist in this 1 work of faith and labour of love.' Through 
the blessing of God on the zealous labours of our Missionary brethren, 

> " I have been struck by the readiness with which Mahomedans of respectability 
converse on the subject of religioni themselves introducing it, and expressing a 
wish to be informed of the doctrines of Christianity, affording, as it appears to me, 
no little encouragement to the Cleigy in the northern parts of the Diocese to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the Uindoostanee language. 1 had cause deeply 
to regret my own stammering tongue, in conversing with the respectable Maho- 
medans whom I met in the Deccan." 
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a wonderful improvement and extension of our Missions has been 
accomplished during the episcopate of the present Bishop of Madras, 
whose efforts, both in this country and since his return to England, 
for the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom, have been unceasing, 
and I anxiously trust these Missionary labours will still be carried on 
in prayer and faith, with continually increasing diligence and zeal in 
dependence on Him who alone can '^ give the increase," but the time 
has surely come, when we must also direct our earnest and prayerful 
attention to the provision of, at least, eqtuil^ religious privileges for 
our English stations.*' 

Respecting the efforts of Romanism in Madras we learn that — 
" The agents of the Church of Rome are crowding into the diocese 
from all sides. Within the period occupied by my journey from 
Secunderabad to Kamptee and Jaulnah, and my return to the former 
place, a 'Vicar Apostdic,' with several additional assistants^ had 
arrived, and a ' cathedral,' apparently more spacious and imposing in 
its appearance than the station church of Secunderabad, is rapidly 
hastening to completion. In Southern India, where there is one 
Clergyman of the reformed and scriptural Church of England, there 
are often several ministers of that Church which proclaims * another 
gospel,' with, probably, a Bishop at their head. Little doubt indeed 
can be entertained that every station, including even those places 
which receive merely an annual, or half-yearly visit from an English 
Clergyman, will, at no distant period, have a resident Romish Priest. 
What course, then, ought we under such circumstances to pursue ? Is 
it consistent with wisdom to close our eyes to this danger ? On the 
contrary, are we not called by every consideration to exert ourselves, 
while there is yet time, to counteract it ? and how shall this be effected, 
but, in dependence on the Divine blessing, by imitating, if not surpass- 
ing, the zeal manifested not only by the Priests, but by the well- 
trained members of the Church of Rome ?" 

After pleading for the extension of sound education, and pointing 
out the most eligible spots for the future exertions of the Additional 
Clergy Society^ the Archdeacon concludes by calling for the earnest 
prayers and co-operation of members of the Church. 

China. — American Mission at Shanghai, — ^Bishop Boone, in a 
letter, dated March 14th, says, '* I trust my health is much better. 
* * * I now, for the first time since my attack more than a year 
ago, begin to indulge hopes of recovery." 

Happily the Rev. Mr. Syle had made sufficient progress in the 
acquisition of the language, to qualify him to take the Bishop's place 
in preaching to the native congregations in the Mission chapel. The 
attendance, which at first sensibly diminished when the Bishop ceased 
to officiate, has again been increasing, and there are now from 150 to 
200 persons present at the services. 

1 '* The number of Missionary Clergy of the Church of England in this Diocese 
is more than double that of the Reverend Chaplains, and their machineiy in cany- 
ing on their all-important work, in Catechists and schools, in Church Building, 
Book and Tract, and Poor Funds^ is most systematic and complete, and worthy of 
imitation.'' 
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lONA. — To most people this island is known only as an historical 
name. The Episcopal Church of Scotland has, however, lately shown 
itself here in the true character of a Church — as an unbroken link 
connecting the memories of the past with the actual life of the present. 
We learn from the Glasgow Constitutional^ that Divine service has 
been celebrated by a Scottish Bishop in the ruined cathedral at lona. 

On the 8th of August, the first synod of the united dioceses of 
Argyll and the Isles, was held at Oban, under the presidency of 
the Bishop, Dr. Ewing. On the following day (Wednesday) after 
Morning Prayer, the Very Rev. Dean Hood preached a sermon in aid 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society. On Thursday, the Hon. 
G. F. Boyle, who was present, having placed his yacht at the disposal 
of the Bishop and Clergy, the greater number of those who remained 
in Oban sailed with the Bishop to lona. On landing there, they 
were joined by a large party from the steamer, which at this season 
visits Staffa and lona, from Oban, and the whole of them proceeded to 
the ruins of the ancient cathedral, where Divine service, according to 
the rites of the Episcopal Church, was once more celebrated, after the 
lapse and silence of ages. The Very Rev. the Dean read the Litany, 
and the Bishop preached from the words, " Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world." In the course of the sermon 
he showed how its faithfulness to this doctrine had raised the island 
they were treading, from its unknown and desolate state, to be one of 
the most illustrious spots in Western Christendom, during the sixth 
and some following centuries ; and how the abandonment of the doc- 
trine which had thus raised it to distinction had brought it to the con- 
dition in which they now beheld it. Of its restoration to its pristine 
glory, the Bishop went on to say, a strong belief is entertained in the 
Highlands ; and here, turning to one of his Clergy (the Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Durar), the Bishop begged him to recite some Gaelic 
sayings, and explain them to the congregation, which the reverend 
gentleman did. The Bishop then concluded in words to this effect : — 
" We have come, grasping the staff and occupying the seat of * Co- 
lumba of the Isles,' successors to his office and ministry. To this island 
we have come, as Bishop, Dean, and Clergy of the Isles, to reverence, 
here, at the fountain of Christianity in the West, the glory of God in 
His saints ; and we have come humbly expecting that the same 
Divine power which was once so abundantly vouchsafed, may again 
be abundantly poured forth, as in this place, and at this time, on those 
who are successors in the office of the glorious and mighty dead, now 
lying unknown and undistinguished beneath our feet, but well known, 
and, we hope and believe, gloriously manifest in the presence of God." 

The service concluded with the apostolic benediction. Besides 
those who accompanied the Bishop and Clergy, there was a considerable 
concourse of the natives of the island, who behaved throughout with 
much reverence and attention, uncovering their heads, and kneeling 
with the greatest decorum and pious feeling. We understand that the 
Bishop's Charge, and two sermons, with the detailed proceedings 
• of the synod, are to be published for the benefit of the Highland and 
Island Episcopal Fund, 
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HINTS ON CATECHIZING. 

The care with which the candidates for baptism, in primitive 
times, were prepared for admission into the Church, is perfectly 
notorious to evei^ one but moderately conversant with Chris- 
tian antiquity. The very name assigned to persons so under 
preparation, sufficiently indicates the manner of their training. 
They were called Catechumens ; that is, individuals who were 
undergoing a regular course of catechetical, or oral, instruction. 
Even after the Scriptures had been widely disseminated through- 
out Christendom, the venerable Fathers of those days never seem 
to have imagined that stedfast converts could be gathered in 
by a prodigal and indiscriminate circulation of Bibles. And, 
as for the whole apparatus of Tracts, — that " small infantry,'* 
which now swarms so busily in various regions of Missionary 
enterprise, — ^nothing similar to it was probably ever known to 
the evangelists of the earlier centuries. Oral and personal com- 
munication was the channel through which the prime and fun- 
damental verities were then gradually and laboriously instilled 
into the minds of the youthiul or adult disciples ; and for this 
express purpose, certain schools, or seminaries, were instituted. 
We have all of us, of course, heard of the great Catechetical 
Schools of Alexandria, Jerusalem, &c.; and the Catechetical 
Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem have actually been preserved 
to us. 

The course of instruction generally delivered to the can- 
didates in those primitive times is tolerably well known. The 
persons under training were, at first, admitted only to the 
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knowledge of the simpler elements of the true religion. They 
were tAught to renounce the multitudinous deities of the 
Pantheon ; to flee from idolatry as from the deadliest of sine ; to 
have none other gods but the one almighty Sovereign of the 
Universe; and to abjure the dominion of those fleshly lusts, 
which were offensive to Him, and which de^aded and polluted 
the whole heathen world. They were tauMt that, in this life, 
their condition was probationary ; that their future and eternal 
doom would depend upon their stedfastness, or failure, under 
the trial ; that the doctrine of future reward and punishment 
was no shadowy tradition, no empty dream of fablers and poets, 
but an awful reality, to be received on the authority of Divine 
Revelation : arid, lastly, Christ was set forth unto them as the 
divinely appointed teacher of righteousness, — the prophet of the 
new and perfect dispensation, who was to be followed, to the 
exclusion of all other guides. When once they had mastered 
these preliminaries, and had given proof of their stedfastness 
and sincerity by the correctness and sanctity of their lives, the 
Catechumens were transferred to another class, distinguished by 
the title of Competentess Caiechumensy indeed, in one sense, they 
remained ; for they were still under oral or catechetical instruc- 
tion. But they became then Catechumens of a higher order. 
.Their training was no longer confined to the simpler rudiments 
of the faith. They were admitted to a knowledge of what, in 
the solemn conventional langu^e of those days, were termed 
the Mysteries of Christianity. In other words, they were in- 
structed in its lofty and transcendent doctrines ; those^ namely, 
which disclosed the relations between the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, and the respective offices of each in the 
economy of redemption. This latter coarse was usually con- 
tinued for the forty days immediately previous to the adminis- 
tration of baptism; and if, on examination, their preparation 
was then found satisfiictory, they were publicly *^ received into 
the congregation of Christ's floct," and were thenceforth known 
by the title of The Illuminated. 

Such, or nearly such, was the usual course of discipline by 
which, in ancient times, the heathen proselytes were prepared 
for enrolment in the ranks of the Church Militant. And it is 
obvious that, mutatis mutandis, something of a similar discipline 
would be equally applicable to the purpose of imparting to 
children, already baptized, a clear knowledge of the privileges 
conferred, and the responsibilities imposed, by the vows made 
on their behalf in the time 6f their unconscious infancy. And 
. hence the importance attached to catechetical instruction in all 
ages of the Church. But, here we are met by an apparent dif- 
ference between the ancient and the modem practice. At this 
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day, whenever we hear of a Catechism, we immediately think of 
a formulary drawn up in the mode of question and answer ; 
whereas, the primitive Cateckesia, so far as we are informed, 
GQBflHied only of a series of lectures, oralli/ delivered. We are 
not awnre, al least, that there is now extant any specimen of a 
really ancient Catechism in the interrogatory form. It is true, 
indeed, that the primitive candidates for baptism were subjected 
to interrogation, on presenting themselves for admission to that 
sacrament. But it does not appear that the searching process 
of question and answer was ever systematically i*esortea to, as 
an instrument of instruction, during the period of their previous 
preparation. This difference between the earlier and later 
method may be accounted for without much difficulty. When 
aduH converts, of all ages, were to be prepared for Baptism, 
instruction by a course of lectures may, perhaps, have been 
found to answer sufficiently well, especially if aided by occa- 
sional questioning ; which may, possibly, have been the case, 
although no early catechetical document may have been pre- 
served to us, indicating the use of that mode of teaching. But 
at length the civilized world became Christian ; and the prac* 
tice of Infant Baptism became all but universal; and the neces- 
sity must have arisen of providing elementary instruction for 
multitudes of baptized children ; and to this purpose mere oral 
lecturing, like that of the primitive catechists, must obviously 
have been inapplicable. The necessity of the case provided its 
own remedy. The catecheais was preserved; only it was thrown 
into the more modem interrogatory shape, and adapted to the 
tender age of the catechumens. In process of time, the method 
became general; and at this day, probably there is no deno- 
mination of professing Christians without its Catechism, in the 
later sense of the word. 

The Catechism of the Church of England may confidently 
challenge a distingui^ed place among these implements of 
Christian edification. It must always be reckoned among the 
most inestimable of her treasures. Like other treasures, how- 
ever, it may chance to be folded up in a napkin, to the con- 
demnation of those to whose keeping it is intrusted. That such, 
to a certain extent, has been the fate of the English Catechism, 
will scarcely be denied. It retains, indeed, an honourable place 
among our formularies. Its value never ceases to be acknow- 
ledged. It has been the subject of copious exposition, and of 
learned commentary. But, though it has never faUen into 
oblivion or desuetude, it may be gravely doubted whether the 
Lord and Dispenser of all good gifts will find reason to be satis- 
fied with the U8e to which this precious talent has been, hitherto, 
put aui. Can it be questioned, in a word, that the chair of the 
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catechist has, too often, been but lightly esteemed, in comparison 
with the pulpit of the preacher ? The circumstances which have 
mainly tended to produce this unhappy result, it would be 
useless to explore at length. We cannot, however, forbear to 
express our conviction, that we chiefly stand indebted for it to 
the prejudices of the Puritan Reformers of our Reformation* It 
is notorious that those earnest, out self-willed men, attached a 
sort of mysterious and almost sacramental importance to the 
ordinance of preaching. Thejr placed nearly the whole life 
and virtue of Christian worship in the habit of listening to 
an interminable series of lecturings and sermonizings. They 
provided, indeed, abundance of strong and hotly seasoned diet 
for men ; but the strong diet, for the most part, was admin- 
istered to stomachs which had never been previously nourished 
up and strengthened by the milk which is requisite for babes. 
It seems to have been forgotten, that, as Comber remarks, ser- 
mons can do but little good upon an uncatechized congregation. 
To this hour, we are suffering, more or less, from the mistake 
of the headlong spirits of that unquiet generation. And never 
will the Church again be mistress of her own resources, until 
the province of the catechist is, to say the least, as diligently 
cultivated, and as highly honoured, as the province of the 
preacher. In primitive times, no class of teachers was held in 
greater estimation than those, whose office it was to conduct the 
advit converts from the confines of darkness into the full and 
marveUous light of truth. The office of the modern catechist, 
if not precisely similar, is strongly analoo^ous to theirs. It is 
his care to see that the Sacrament of Illumination shall not 
have been received in vain, and gradually to prepare the tender 
eyes of the little ones of Christ for the lull-orbed splendours of 
that same glorious light which is theirs by a second birthright. 
A more important and more sacred function cannot be imagined. 
There must have been something vicious in the principles and 
the practice which have thrust it into comparative obscuritv. 

The evils arising from the neglect above adverted to, have, 
perhaps, been partially aggravated, in these later times, by the 
adoption of certain recent systems and expedients, in the educa- 
tion of large masses of children collected together. It may be 
doubted, in short, whether the crowded school-room has not 
been allowed to encroach somewhat unduly upon the quieter 
sphere of pastoral training and instruction. But, be this as it 
may, there is one thing, at least, which cannot be questioned ; 
namely, that the art of using the Catechism effectively is not, 
at present, so carefully or so generally cultivated as the best 
friends of the Church would desire. The pastor has the sum- 
mary of needful rudiments ready to his hand ; but the habit of 
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applying the materials thus furnished is too frequently want- 
ing. This habit is a most invaluable one ; but^ unfortunately, 
it is by no means of easy acquisition. Humble as the attain- 
ment may appear, it requires certain faculties and aptitudes 
which are very far from common. In tenui labor, at tenuis non 
gloria. Perhaps it would not be too much to say, that, for 
twenty men creditably qualified to preach, scarcely more than 
one could be found fit to make an accomplished catechist. And, 
under these impressions it is, that we now earnestly invite the 
attention of the public to a little posthumous volume by the late 
Archdeacon Batner.* 

It is greatly to be lamented that the gifted author of this 
work was not spared to complete the design which he had 
formed, and of which the present publication is a specimen. We 
learn from his widow, by whom the book is edited, that the 
Charge delivered by the Archdeacon in 1835 attracted conside- 
rable attention, and excited, among many of his friends, a strong 
desire that the world might profit still more largely by his expe- 
rience as a Catechist. With this wish he was, himself, anxious 
to comply : but, unfortunately, his multiplied engagements com- 
pelled the postponement of his purpose till within three months 
of the close of his life. This small remnant of his days, how- 
ever, was well and faithfully employed. We are told that 
** during the wearisome hours of a lingering illness, and in a 
state of almost total blindness, his great pleasure, and his daily 
business, lay in the dictation of these pages, till increasing weak- 
ness obliged him to cease from his labours." 

His intention was to produce a volume ^^ which should have 
served as a manual for the teacher, whether Clergyman or 
Schoolmaster; and which, besides instruction in the art of cate- 
chizing, should have contained much catechetical matter, on the 
Liturgy of oiir Church, on many important passages of Holy 
Scripture, and on the evidences of Christianity." The portions 
here presented to us will show the heavy loss which the Church 
has sustained from the fatal interruption of his designs. 

From all that is known of Archdeacon Bather, it would 
appear that he was most eminentlv endowed for the office of a 
teacher of the poor and simple. We have been informed that, 
when he went on his ministrations among the cottagers of his 
parish, the humble artisans would often lay aside tneir imple- 
ments, and break off* their work, in order to be present at his 
expositions. But the very chiefest of his delight was in cate- 

^ HintB on the Art of Catechizing ; being a posthumous work of the Venerable 
Edward Bather, M. A. late Archdeacon of Ssdop, and Vicar of Meole Brace. To 
which is prefixed a Charge on Scriptural Education, delivered by the same 
Author, 1S35. London : F. fir J. Kivington, 1848. 
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chizing; and his peculiar aptitude for that mode of instruction 
was almost, if not altogether, unrivalled. Nature seems to have 
formed him for a catechist. The frankness and cheeriness of 
his manner, and his command of easy and familiar illustration, 
combined to make the exercise not merely tolerable, but posi- 
tively interesting and delightful to his rustic little catechumens. 
To be catechized by him was as good as a holiday ; to some, 
perhaps, even better than a holiday. It may, possibly, amuse 
and interest our readers, to know the circumstances by which 
the gift within him was called forth into life and action. Here^ 
then, is his own account of the matter. It is highly character- 
istic of the man ; and no one, we should imagine, who peruses 
it, will find mudi difficulty in believing that his talent for the 
catechetical art must have approached to something like positive 
genius : — 

"Perhaps, gentle reader, before I actually enter upon my task of 
teaching you to teach others by catechizio^, it may be as well to tell 
you how I became a catechist myself; for the thought seized upon me, 
and occupied me much in very early life. I was at school at Kugby, 
and, at the time I speak of, was in what we called the ' upper third.' 
The * upper Jburth' was under the care of Mr. Innes, afterwards Head 
Master of the Royal Free Grammar School, at Warwick. As I was 
sitting one evening in the room of my private tutor, Mr. Homer, some 
one knocked at the door, and in came Mr. Innes. 'Bather,' says he, 
^when Mr. Homer has done with you, will you come up into my rooml 

I want to speak to you : you will find nobody there but (naming 

one of my school-fellows) and myself.' Of course I went ; and Mr. Innes, 
motioning my companion to a chair and myself to another, took his 
©wn, and addressed us thus : ' I am going to set you two boys very 

bard to work. Pray, , do you know anything about astronomy 1' 

— 'Not much, I am afraid, sir.' — * And you, Bather i' — 'Not so much, 

sir, as O > I am afraid.' — ' Well, "now, do not fiatter yourselves that 

I am going to tell you anything about it, for I shall do no such thing. 
Nevertheless, you shall know more about it, and a good deal too, before 
you go out of this room.' 

" JSe then put questions to us both, by which he soon elicited all the 
particulars of such little knowle<^e as we possessed ; and then he ques- 
tioned us further, soon causing us to make many blunders, and then 
making us correct our answers. So that we certainly did quit the room 
with fuller and more orderly notions of the matter than we had brought 
into it. 

" Now, if I have thought of this once, I have thought of it five hun- 
dred times. Certainly, I did not become an astronomer, but I was led 
to think, and to discern what must be the most effectual way of impart- 
ing knowledge. I had heard many a lecture before, which had gone in 
at one ear and out at the other, and, indeed, I had sometimes been con- 
strained, as it became wearisome to me, to amuse myself with counting 
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the panes in the windows, or the knobs on the cornice; bufc under 
Mr. Innes I never flagged : he set me a thinking, and I could have 
listened all night. I had no opportunity, however, at that time, of 
acting upon mj meditations ; and what I had got laj as useless as a 
seed vessel in the kortus sicoui of a botanist. At length, however, it 
sprouted, and bare fruit." — Emts, pp. 1 — 3. 

The scene of its fructification was the vicarage of Meolc 
Brace, to which he was inducted in 1804, which he formed an 
inward resolution never to leave, and at which he died. In this 
vineyard he laboured, at first, much after the usual fashion, 
but with no great success. He preached assiduously, and as 
plainly as he well knew how : still, he tells us, " I could not 
but see that, with regard to the elder part of my congregation, 
talk as I would, I could not talk it into them." His old lesson 
in catechizing then came into his mind ; and he turned from the 
elders to the youngsters. The youngsters he took, partly, from 
the neighbouring collieries; and he had, besides, two Dame 
Schools, containing sixty children each. These children he 
catechized, before the congregation, at a week-day service;. But 
it was desperate hard work I There was no getting the poor 
little urchins to speak out clearly ; and he was obliged to answer 
three-fourths of the questions himself. " However," he adds, 
"you will always have a sharp lad or two among 120 children; 
and Jack made a good answer now and then, and Tom now and 
then, and the parents were pleased. Besides which, as the 
parents sat in the pews close to the aisles where the children 
were placed, I could sometimes ask them a question, and often 
got a very pertinent answer." The redding faculty of his class 
was gradually improved by the system of l5r. Bell. And lastly, 
he found in Herbert's chapter, entitled "The Parson Cate- 
chizing," an all-suflScient manual. With these appliances and 
means, he continued to prosecute his favourite laJbour, with all 
the ardour of a passion, to the end of his days. The result was 
manifest in his parish, where his memory will be gratefully 
honoured and venerated for many a generation to come. 

The views of the Archdeacon respecting the perfection of 
catechizing, may be best collected from his Charge, of which 
the following passages are here presented to tke reader: — 

'* I shall understand catechising, then, as it is commonly defined — 
namely, as signifying — instruction in the first rudiments of any art or 
science, communicated by asking questions and hearing and correcting 
the answers. And if I may be allowed to put my meaning into very 
familiar phrase, and to state plainly what I would recommend, it is 
this : — That the catechist, having taken for his basis, or the subject 
matter to be unfolded, either some portion of the Church Catechism 
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itself, or some text which iUiutrates it, or bodi, should then firsi 

* inttrucC his pnpils bj questioning the meaning into them, and thai 

* examine* them hj questioning it out of them. The first process, it is 
ohvious, may most conyenientlj be attended to in the school, and the 
second in the church ; or, in other words, in the school, where he has 
most time, and is in least fear of being tedious, he will naturally 
most apply himself to put those questions by which he means to con- 
duct his pupils into knowledge of the subject j and in the church, those 
by which he would give them opportunity to produce their knowledge ; 
but in neither situation will he confine himself to either mode es^clu- 
siyely. And then I say, when the meaning of any general head of faith 
or practice, as proved and illustrated by Scripture, shall haye been got 
out of the children in its particulars, or piece by piece, in answer to the 
questions put to them — those children themselves and the by-standers 
together will be a congregation just in a fit condition to profit, under 
God, by exhortation or preaching : and there are two ways in which the 
minister may address them with great advantage. He has the oppor- 
tunity, whilst the catechetical instruction is proceeding, of interspersing, 
as he gets his replies, many brief remarks and practical observations in 
a natural and lively, and therefore attractive and affecting manner ; or 
he may sum up the particulars afterwards in a short discourse, and 
ground upon them, with good effect, the admonitions which they 
obviously suggest." — Charge, pp. xxvii. xxviii. 

The following comparison between the method of preaching, 
and the method of proceeding by question and answer, will be 
found very useful and instructive : — 

" And now, bearing in mind whom we are dealing with, the advan- 
tages of this method, as compared with preaching or lecturing, may 
easily be made apparent. ' At sermons,' says Herbert, ' men may sleep 
or wander, but when one is asked a question, he must discover what he 
is.' And the case admits of easy experiment. Let the preacher and 
the catechist each try his skill with any fifty or a hundred hitherto 
untrained children, and let us see which will succeed best in gaining 
the first point with them. I mean simply, which can most effectually, 
and for the longest space of time, Jceep them awake and listening, the one 
by discoursing, or the other by questioning. For if this point be not 
gained, no other can. Long, I believe, before half an hour shall be out, 
the countenances of the little congregation will assure you whose wea- 
pons tell. No doubt the preacher will have delivered within- the space 
ten times as much doctrine as the catechist will have extracted with his 
utmost pains-taking, — but what of that 1 The listlessness of his youthful 
auditory, the vacant looks of some^ and the impatient gazings of the 
rest in all directions, let you know infallibly that their minds have 
never been occupied at all : perspicuous the speech may have been, but, 
' like water that runneth apace,' it has passed away from them as it 
flowed ; and whether the matter discussed related to Peter or James or 
John, or the facts were done at Jericho or at Jerusalem, or the scope of 
the argument was to teach men to pray or to give alms, to repent or to 
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believe the (Gospel, they know not. The sermon was blameless^ ba£ 
there was no constramt upon them to give their thoughts to it. But 
just here is the catechist's advantage j his method forces the child to 
think. Some little effort and application of mind is required of him — 
is actually extorted from him every moment. Instead of making a 
speech, the instructor has put a question ; perhaps he has got no 
answer, or a wrong answer, but he is not beating the air, and his pains 
are not thrown away ; if he has but shown his pupil that something 
has been asked of him, to which he can render no reply, at least he has 
arrested his attention, and probably excited his curiosity, and convinced 
him, moreover, of his ignorance, and made him perceive just in what 
place and instance he needs information ; and therefore, if he has not 
made a proselyte, he has got a hearer, and from so small a beginning 
greater things are soon to follow. A few questions more lead the pupil's 
mind nearer and nearer to the point to which the instructor desires to 
bring him, till his eye actually catches it, and he sees it for himself, 
perceives that he has gone a step, and has ground to stand upon in 
reaching further ; and because he had something to do himself to make 
his advantage of his teacher's hint, and has himself delivered the result 
of his own reflections, he has discovered that he is capable of something, 
and his interest is excited and his mind gladdened, as the present gain 
of application and effort comes to him. There is no lassitude, therefore, 
either with him or with his fellows : for the question, though addressed 
to one, was put in effect to all; and the next question may be put to 
any, and accordingly all are on the watch and all eyes bent upon the 
instructor, demanding, as it were, whither he would lead them next. 
And if this can be kept up, as I know very well it can, as long as the 
catechist's own strength and spirits last, the hardest part of the work is 
done. At all events, the catechist has this advantage; not only is the 
best method taken that the child should give his attention, — it is seen 
at every step whether he is giving it or not, as also how far his diligence, 
has actually brought him on in knowledge, and what he lacketh yet." — 
Charge, pp. xxxi — xxxiii. 

Again; the best catechist is likely to prove the most useful 
and most effective preacher. If any doubt this, let them, by all 
means, peruse and mark the following sentences: — 

"To those of you especially who are my juniors in the ministry, 
being, I believe, the majority here present, I will point out one more 
benefit derivable from catechising : not only will you, by means of it, 
make your people better hearers — the practice, I will presume to assure 
you, will make yourselves readier writers and better preachers : you will 
find, upon trial, that there is no better way of analysing and studying 
a portion of Scripture or a head of doctrine, in order to discourse upon 
it, than by breaking it up, if I may so express myself, in the manner 
required for the purpose of instilling it, by little and little, into the 
weak and uninformed. You will master the matter in this way for 
yourselves, many useful lights will come in upon your own minds in 
the process, you will see how truth may be best submitted to your 
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hearers, and what thej want to make it plain to them. Wh^i Ae Behool 
questioning is over, you will haye collected so manj mateiiab and made 
80 many experiments on the best method of arranging them, and so 
have possessed both jour mind and your feelings with the subject, that 
you will be just in a condition to write upon k, fully and clearly and 
impressively j. and you will be full, moreover, of matter and good 
thoughts, which you may carry with you from house to house, in your 
private visitings of your flock, to great advantage. * The truth as it is 
in Jesus' you understand; but it is another thing to know how to 
impart it ; and you will surely fail in your attempts to impart it to the 
ignorant unless some method be taken by you to acquaint yourselves 
with their minds."— CAar^tf, pp. xli — xliii. 

Our liButs forbid the insertion of extracts from the various 
catechetical matter which occupies the greater portion of this 
volume. We cordially hope, howey-er, that the Clergy will not 
fail to procure the book, and to judge of it for themselves. The 
work, of course, is more directly adapted to the pastoral and 
parochial purposes of the Church at home ; and we trust that it 
will powerfully contribute towards the re-instatement of cateche- 
tical training m the position contemplated by the compilers of 
our formularies. But this is not all that we hope from the 
publication. We apprehend that it will be found to supply 
much valuable suggestion to those who may devote themselves 
to the missionary sphere of action. In that sphere, of course, 
no objection can be made to the judicious distribution of the 
Scriptures. Neither is it questioned that, under the guidance 
of a sound and vigilant discretion, the circulation of Tracts may 
prove a useful auxiliary. But these will work but lamely and 
impotently, in the absence of elementary oral instruction ; and 
when the childish minds of uncivilized or half-civilized men are 
to be opened and enlightened, oral instruction can take no form 
so beneficial as that of question and answer ; and the masterly 
use and application of this method wiJl hardly be attained with- 
out patient study and preparation. We believe that the study 
and preparation may be considerably facilitated even by these 
unfinished labours of Archdeacon Bather ; and we, accordingly, 
recommend them to the notice of the Clergy. 



LABRADOR. 



The moving appeal of the Bishop of Newfoundland, which 
was published in our last Number, will render interesting some 
short account of that desolate and destitute region in benalf of 
which he pleaded. 

Lying to the north of the island of Newfoundland, from which 
it is separated by the narrow strait of Belleisle, which is about 
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twelve miles broad, Labrador stretches its bare shore northward 
and westward through nine degrees of latitude, from 6^ to 60**. 
In the neighbourhood of the strait, the coast is iron-bound by 
rocky cliffs^ but northward the land recedes from the beach, and 
gradually rises into a ridge of mountains, which traverse the 
interior through its whole length. Beyond the coast it seems 
to have been left unexplored; for the land yields little that 
might tempt the avarice of the trader, or the enterprise of the 
naturalist. Mosses, stunted birch, alders, and other shrubs, form 
nearly all the natural produce of the soil. Corn will not ripen, — 
but vegetables, particularly the roots, yield a fair increase. The 
season, however, is but short for rearing even such commodities* 
From December to June, the sea north of the strait(which is never 
frozen, and always offers communication with Newfoundland), 
IS covered with an unbroken expanse of ice, along which scarcely 
any living thing is seen to move^ but the fox, or deer, or Esqui- 
maux, with his sledge and dogs, gliding over the snowy track. 

It is the produce of the sea that tempts so many of our coun- 
trymen thither for some portion of the year, when the capture of 
seals, whale, cod, and herrings, supplies an active and extensive 
commerce. From May to September, a fleet of fishing boats 
frequent the south-east coast, from Newfoundland, America, 
England, Jersey. In 1842, it was stated that within a few years, 
this fleet had increased six-fold. As many as from nine hundred 
to a thousand vessels, manned by crews varying from nine to 
thirteen hands, pay their yearly visit to the coast, and at all 
times some English or American families are on the spot. 

It is in behalf of these residents and visitants that the Bishop 
of Newfoundland writes so urgently. One resident, he tells us, 
for thirty years had never seen a clergyman of his own Church* 
Years ago, this same man offered 40/. a-year towards the support 
of one, and now, in despair, he is on the point of moving with 
his family to Nova Scotia. But many families similarly circum*- 
stanced still remain on the coast. TheBishop speaks pf many mer- 
chants' houses employing from thirty to one hundred and thirty 
hands. The principal season for the labours of the missionary 
would be during the four summer months, when the climate is 
clear and mild : and in the winter, either here or on the opposite 
coast of Newfoundland, he would find not only a sufficient 
charge, but the conveniences of civilized life to protect him from 
those inclemencies of climate, which the name of Labrador, and 
the labours of the Moravian Missionaries, suggest to the ima- 
gination. 

For to speak of Labrador and make no mention of these 
devoted, self-denying, and untiring servants of Christ, would be 
irreligious. Far north of the settlements to which the Bishop 
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invites a labourer^ and at a distance of not less than four hundred 
miles from any European habitation, these pious and hardy 
Missionaries have their abode. Here it is the scanty race of the 
Esquimaux chiefly reside. They are rarely met with in the 
south, except when they come to trade with a few skins and furs. 
At Nain, Hopedale, Okkak, and Hebron, for seventy-six years, 
the "Moravians have now reared around them, civilized, and 
Christianized small flocks of these poor, and (in their native 
state) half-humanized beings; — with what astonishing success 
we all know. They have proved that these inhabitants of the 
wintry desert are not too low for the influences of the Gospel, but 
have seen them grow to the stature of spiritual men under its 
power. Fed themselves by an annual supply of provisions from 
England, the Missionaries have shared with them through the 
winter their scanty meal, have taken shelter in the native snow- 
huts, have introduced the simpler arts of life, and wrought in 
their rude followers the graces of Christian feeling and conduct. 
According to their last Eeport, they had 1,106 converts, of 
whom 363 were communicants. And it is a striking fact, that 
among this race of Aborigines alone, who have been brought 
in contact with Europeans, there has been no extirpation, no 
wasting diminution. 

Not among these then, but among Christians, men of the same 
race with himself, far less privileged than the very Esquimaux 
in the supply of the means of grace, and more forgetful of their 
calling and destiny, the Missionary would have to labour. A 
task not so striking to the imagination, but as useful, as needful, 
as blessed. Ten thousand of these, the Bishop of Newfoundland 
says, call for a spiritual guide and spiritual counsel ; and we 
therefore echo his words again, " Surely the blessing of God is 
ready to come upon any who will devote himself to seek out the 
scattered sheep in these wild, but not desert scenes, that they 
may be saved through Christ, for ever I" 



i^tsstonarg 33tograp!^B. 

No. II.— AIDAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 

In relating the life of Columba, we possess the great advantage 
of two separate biographies, preserved by succeeding abbots of 
his own monastery ; men to whom the memory of their founder 
was dear, and almost sacred ; who, surrounded by the same cir- 
cumstances, and educated under the same rule, entered into, 
and appreciated the character they delineated, and gave to it 
an individuality we cannot in many cases attain. Columba is 
numbered among those elder saints, that cloud of witnesses, that 
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gathers round us in the house of prayer ; and lona, with her 
monastery! and convent, and cathedral church ; with her tombs 
of the sainted dead, and sepulchres of Scottish, Irish, and Nor- 
wegian kings, is still a sacred place, and *' dwells alone " among 
the islands. 

But it is otherwise, for the most part, as regards those who in 
later years issued from the same monastery ; their course was less 
distinctive, their work less marked, and the records which remain 
of them, written ^in a less simple age of the Church, are over- 
laden with miraculous tales, under which the eye can discover 
no foundation of fact, through which no sacred verity reveals 
itself. 

And yet Aidan of Lindisfame, sent from the college of 
lona in the time of Segenius, the third abbot, was one in whom 
faith had not degenerated from its pristine vigour and simplicity. 
^* His course of life," says Bede, " was so different from the 
slothfulness of our times, that he, and all those who bore him 
company, whether they were shorn monks or laymen, employed 
themselves in meditation, that is, either in reading the scriptures 
or learning psalms. If it happened, which was but seldom, that 
he was invited to eat with the king, he went with one or two 
clerks, and having taken a small repast, made haste to be gone 
with them, either to read or write. What money he received 
from the rich he distributed to the poor, or bestowed in ransoming 
such as had been wrongfully sold for slaves ; of these he made 
many his disciples, and after instruction advanced them to the 
priesthood. He was wont to travel on foot, and wheresoever in 
his way he saw any, either rich or poor, he invited them, if 
infidels, to embrace the mystery of the faith ; or, if they were 
believers, he strengthened them in the truth, stirring them up 
by words and actions to alms and good works." 

The invasion of the Saxons in the latter half of the fifth cen- 
tury brought Paganism back to our island, when all the original 
inhabitants had embraced Christianity. The principal scene of 
the labours of Aidan was the Saxon kingdom of Bemicia, geo- 
graphically the same as the Boman province of Valentia, which, 
lying between the walls of Adrian and Antoninus, and con- 
stantly subject to incursions from the Scots and Picts, had natu- 
rally been one of the latest in which the work of conversion had 
been completed. The tribe from which it suffered most severely, 
that of the South Picts and Borderers, as from their position 
they were named, had received the Gospel in the fifth century 
from the preaching of Finian, the British Bishop of Whithern, 
whose see extended along the western coast northward. And 
the faith had been further confirmed among them about a 
century lat^r by the ministry of Columba and Kentigem of 
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Grksgow, who together q)ent seToral months amoi^ 
The aocount of the meeting of these two holy meu of old is 
given in an interesting manner by an old chronicler. As they 
advanced to meet each other, each accompanied by a large band 
of his disciples, they divided their followers into three bands, 
according to their age, and advanced with spiritual songs, saying 
on the one side, " In the ways of the Lord, great is the glory 
of the Lord ; the way of the just is made straight, and the 
path of the holy ones is prepared." On Columba s side they 
sang, "They shall go from strength to strength: the God of 
gods shall be seen in Sion. AllelujahJ" 

The same ministrations which perpetuated the faith among 
the native tribes of Britain prepared its way for the reception 
among the Saxon invaders. Oswald, and other of the Northum- 
brian princes and nobles, being driven from their own people 
by one of those dissensions so frequent among barbarous nations, 
took refuge among the Highland tribes, and adopted Christianity 
from the bcottish priests. On his return to his kingdom, when 
advancing to engage the Britons, he erected a cross in haste, he 
himself holding it firm with both hands in the hole prepared for 
it, till it was set fast by throwing in the earth ; and this done, 
raising his voice, he cried aloud to his army, " Let us all kneel 
and jointly beseech the true and living God Almighty, in his 
mercy to defend us from the haughty and fierce enemy; for He 
knows that we have undertaken a just war for the safety of our 
nation." This place, where he won his victory, was hence 
called in the English tongue Heofonfeld, *^ the heavenly field," 
and this cross was the first sign of the Christian faith set up 
among the Saxons of Bemicia. 

Immediately that Oswald was established in his kingdom, he 
sent to the Scots his own fathers in the faith, requesting of them 
s^ bishop. The first person they sent was a man of austere dis- 
position, and could meet with no success; he accordingly returned 
to lona, and reported in the council of the elders, that he could 
do no good to those to whom he had been sent, on account of 
their stubborn and barbarous disposition. Aidan, who was 
present, replied to him, " I am of opinion, brother, that you 
were too severe to your unlearned hearers, and did not at first, 
conformably to apostolic rule, give them the milk of more easy 
doctrine, till being by degrees nourished with the word of God^ 
they should be capable of greater perfection, and be able- to 
practise God's sublimer precepts." These words weighed 89 much 
with the council, that they presently concluded Aidan was the 
one worthy to be made a bishop, and "sent to instruct the 
incredulous and unlearned ; since he was found to be endowed 
with singular discretion." Accordingly they ordained him, and 
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sent him to their friend^ I^ing Oswald; after which, many more 
of the Scottish monks passed over into Britain, and preached 
in the provinces over which King Oswald reigned, and made 
many converts. Churches were built in several places, the 
king gave money and lands to found monasteries, and the' 
English, great and small, were instructed in the rules and ob* 
servances of the Christian faith. The king also aided person- 
ally in the work, attending in the church where Aidan preached, 
and himself interpreting the word to his comimanders and 
ministers, as from his long residence among the Scots he was 
familiar with both languages. 

One cannot but be forcibly struck with the completeness of 
the Miseoons of those early days compared with tnose of our 
own time. The monks of lona, having no other business on 
earth than to promote the will of Him they served, made no 
delay when called upon by the heathen for aid. Not one or 
two after long waiting, but immediatd^y the bishop with his 
priests and deacons, and the abbot with his monks, set forth to 
the work, and the Cathedral Chapter and Mission College were 
at once established in the district where the Church was to 
pitch her stakes. From this centre the Missionaries went round 
on foot to the more or less distant villages ; native converts were 
received in the religious houses, trained for the ministry, and 
subsequently ordained, and thus the Church so planted as to 
propagate herself for ever. Perhaps also the mode of teacliing 
was well suited for uneducated minds ; it was not so much a 
code of doctrine as a rule of life which was communicated to 
them. The attention enforced to external observances, to the 
keeping of sacred seasons and canonical hours, must have tended 
to nx the leading facts of revelation in untaught minds, and 
men jfound themselves brought within a living system guided 
by living men, requiring actual and visible obedience, and so 
they were held together. 

The spot selected by Aidan for his own residence and that 
of the abbot and monks, his companions, was the island of 
Lindisfame, on the coast of Northumbria, to which at the ebb 
of the tide there is communication from the main land, whence 
at high water it is wholljr dissevered. It is not uninteresting 
to trace how, under various forms of belief, there are some 
features in which the religious instinct shows itself the same : 
we find repeated instances of the choice of islands as holy places 
among the Celtic tribes. There they buried their dead out of 
their sight ; and where their dead reposed, there the living wor- 
shipped, and the Anchorites lived apart. The Christian faith 
tooK up the same idea: Ninian chose the promontory of Whit- 
hern; Columba, lona; Aidan, Lindisfame ; Fridolin, the isle 
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of Seckingen ; Honoratus, that of Lerins, &c. Is it reason 
enough to give, that such places afforded the best means of 
secunty in rude and warlike times?— or may it not be, that, to 
the untrammeled mind, rocks and waves bring near the presence 
of the Eternal ? and tlmt sanctity and separation are so naturaUy 
combined in the mind of man, that what the seas cut off from 
contamination of secular objects, seemed to them thus set apart 
as a temple to invite the separate in spirit to dwell there? 

We will not invite our readers through the fabulous tales 
of seas quieted, fire subdued, healings wrought, invasions turned 
aside, wood rendered incombustible, by the agency of Aidan ; 
nor through the anecdotes, though not altogether iminterest- 
ing, of his simple frank mode of dealing with the ^reat, and 
liberality towards the poor; but fearing, we have dready ex- 
ceeded the proper limits, will hasten to conclude. Osw^d, 
the generous patron as well as humble disciple of Aidan, had 
been slain in the year 642. Oswin^ who succeeded to a psirt of 
his dominions, and followed his steps in his desire to promote 
the kingdom of God, and honour his servant Aidan, was also slain 
in 651; and Aidan himself, but twelve days after the king he 
loved, was taken out of the world to receive the eternal reward 
of his labours from our Lord. He was staj^ing at the king's 
country house when his last sickness came on, and a tent was 
pitched against the church wall for him, where he died resting 
against a part of the church. His body was removed to 
Lindisfame, and buried in the churchyard belonging to the 
brethren. 



afltbittDS. 



8. Aurelii Augustini Opuscida IV. EcUdit C. Marriott, S. T. B. 
Coll. Oriel. Soc. OxoniL Masson. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of this little volume, 
which has a peculiar claim on our attention, as being edited 
with a special view to the improvement of Theological Educa- 
tion in the Colonial Church, and for the use, as it would seeni, 
of the Theological College of the Bishop of Newfoundland, to 
whom it is dedicated. 

This is not the first occasion on which the friends of tnie 
religion and sound learning in our Colonies have been under 
obligations to Mr. Marriott. His present volume naturally 
connects itself with another, edited by him some years back for 
the Bishop of New Zealand, the Analecta Christiana. And we 
should rejoice to hear, that the little work he has now edited 
is only the first of a series. Sure we are that such a series 
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might be published with great advantage to the Church, both at 
home and abroad. 

We cannot, of course, wish to see our own theological treatises, 
such as Pearson on the Creed, or Butler's Analogy, displaced by 
St. Augustine's De Symbolo, or, De Utilitate Credendi, in our 
Lecture-rooms ; still there are obvious reasons for desiring the 
attention of our theological students at home to be directed to 
the writings of the great Fathers of the Church, and for wel- 
coming the publication of them in such a form, and at as mode- 
rate a price as the present volume, so as to place them within 
the reach of the poorest student of Divinity among us. We 
question whether the " People's Edition" of Translations of the 
Fathers may not disappoint the hopes of its excellent projectors. 
But the publication of the originals of some shorter treatises like 
the present (of Augustine especially) will, doubtless, be hailed 
as a boon, not less by our candidates for Ordination at Wells, 
or at our Universities, than by the students at St. John's, New 
Zealand, or those of Queen's College, Newfoundland. We 
repeat, we shall trust to see the series continued. The treatise, 
De Dactrind Christiandy which is one of the books read for Ordi- 
nation in the diocese of Oxford, suggests itself at once as one 
of many that might with great advantage be given to the public 
in a cheap form and readable shape. 

The first of the four treatises {De Catechizandis Rudibus) is 
peculiarly valuable as illustrating the method of imparting 
divine truth adopted by St. Augustine. It was written for the 
guidance of his correspondent, the Deacon Deo-gratias of Car- 
thage, and contains two specimens of catechetical teaching. 
The way in which the dispensations of God to man are set 
forth, as exhibited in the great facts of sacred history, all 
tending to make known the Redeemer, and to gather out of 
the world and preserve the Church of God, — ^this, and the real 
nature of the contest between the Church and the world, are full 
of instruction. The practical bearing, too, of the whole may be 
gathered from the careful directions as to the mode of treating 
those who are to be instructed, which precede the forms of 
teaching. The following is an instance : — 

*' But since we are now treating of the instruction of the unlettered, 
I confess to you that for my part I am affected in a very different way, 
according as the person whom I have before me to catechize is educated 
or sluggish ; a citizen, or a foreigner ; a rich or a poor man ; one in 
private, or held in honour, or in some high post ; a man of this or that 
family, or age, or sect, or making his escape from this or that en;or : 
and in accordance with the tone of my feeling, so my very discourse 
begins, and advances, and closes. And since, though the same charity 
is due to all, yet the same medicine is not to be applied to all ; this very 
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charity draws out some, sympathises with others; some it seeks to 
build up, others it dreads to offend ; is hostile to none, while it is a 
mother to all." 

The other chief treatise in this collection {De Utilitate 
Credendi) is of a diflferent kind, and is an instance of St. Augus- 
tine's mode of combating error. As the former treatise was 
full of persuasive eloquence, so this is of close argument and 
dialectic subtlety. The object of the discussion was to dissuade 
his early friend Honoratus from M^iicheism, which system he 
(like St. Augustine himself before his conversion) had embraced. 
As an instance of the great Father's mode of handling such 
topics, take the following specimen of true Socratic dealing with 
an opponent. It is to be observed only that the main tenet of 
the Manicheans was, that " reason alone, without the aid of 
authority, was to enlighten the mind and emancipate man from 
all error." 

" But you say, Would it not be better that you should give me a 
reason for believing, so that, wherever this reason should lead me, 
I might follow without any risk 1 Perhaps it would be. But since it 
is so great a matter to know God by reason, do you imagine that all 
those capable of understanding those reasons by which the human mind 
is led to Divine knowledge are many or few ? Few, I suppose. Do you 
think that you yourself are among them 1 It does not become me to 
answer that. Well, you think your teacher must give you credit for 
this, which he does. Now remember this, that he has twice given you 
credit, though stating things doubtful j and yet you will not give him 
credit even once when he religiously admonishes you. But allow it to 
be so, and that you come with a true mind to receive religion, and that 
you are of the number of those few who are capable of appreciating the 
reasons by which the Divine power is brought within certain know- 
ledge ; will you, then, deny all religion to the rest of mankind who are 
not gifted with so clear-sighted an intellect 1 or must they be led by 
certain steps to those inner recesses of truth ? You see at once which 
is the most religious course. But do you not think, that unless a 
person first believe that he shall arrive at what he sets before him, and 
lend an attentive mind, and purify it by a certain course of life, obeying 
some great and necessary rules, he will never attain to what is simply 
true ? You think so, no doubt. And do you suppose that there would 
be anything to hinder those, among whom I believe you to be, who can 
most easily comprehend by certain reason Divine things, if they came in 
the same way as those who believe first 1 I do not suppose it ; only 
why should they delay? Because, although they do not hurt them- 
selves, they yet hurt others by their example. There is scarcely any 
one who rightly judges what he can or cannot do. One has to be 
stimulated, another checked, in order that neither the one be crushed 
by despair, nor the other break his neck by his presumption. And 
this would be effected if those who are able to fly were yet compelled for 
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a time to walk where it is safe for others also, lest a dangerous tempta- 
tion be set before them. This is the cautious provision of true religion ; 
this is what has been Divinely ordered, handed down by our blessed 
Fathers, and preserved amongst us to this time : to wish to disturb or 
overthrow this method, is nothing else than to seek a sacrilegious way 
to true religion." 

We have now only to tender our best acknowledgments to 
the learned and excellent Editor, for his most useful though 
unpretending labours. And we would again express our hope that 
we may see him again, from time to time, employing his well- 
known erudition and scholarship in editing and illustrating works 
80 eminently fitted to be useful, and so peculiarly " necessary 
for these times." 



The Colonist. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. No. II. 
Saunders, London. 

A USEFUL and practical tract for the instruction of Emigrants. 
That portion of it which is given to South Australia is full of 
serviceable information to the Colonist, and of graphic descrip- 
tion. The series promises to be of much use. We should be 
glad to see one, for distribution among the labouring classes, on 
the advantages of emigrating, the way they should set about it, 
what facilities are offered either by Government or Societies. 
Inquiry has been often made for such a tract. 



THE MAURITIUS. 

By the kindness of the Bishop of London, we are permitted 
to lay before our readers an account of the extension of our 
Church in the Mauritius, that intermediate spot between Africa 
and India in which the two races of the Negro and Hindoo 
meet together. The subjoined statements have been communi- 
cated to his Lordship by Lady Gomm, the wife of the present 
Governor of that colony, to whose active zeal and devotion the 
progress of education and the building of churches is largely due. 

When the Mauritius was ceded to England at the conclusion 
of the peace in 1815, it had been for nearly a century in the 
possession of the French, who, seeing the importance of the 
island from its situation with regard to India, had bestowed 
much pains upon this colony, and brought it into a flourishing 
condition. The population was chiefly Roman Catholic, con- 
sisting of French settlers, and Negroes imported from the 
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neighbouring continent. Since the Slave Emancipation Act of 
1836, some Hill Coolies have been introduced from Hindostan, 
to increase the supply of labour for the sugar plantations. There 
is now also a large nimiber of English planters settled in the 
island, and a few Chinese have also been added to the population. 
For some time eflfbrts have been made, mainly by the lady 
before named, to build a Church at B^duit-Moka, a village 
about eight miles from Port Louis, where the Governor's country 
residence is situated. At this place she has likewise super- 
intended and supported a school for the children of the coloured 
population. To the latter object the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge made a grant of books, in reference to 
which Lady Gomm writes : — 

" The books are most gratefully received by me, and I shall have 
the pleasure of dividing them with the wife of a planter, Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, who is the only lady beside myself, that I am aware of, who has 
a school for the benefit of the poor children on her estate, and I am 
sure that giving her part of your lib^al supply, as well as mentioning 
her to your Lordship, will be a great encouragement to her. I could 
wish her example was generally followed by planters* wives ; this 
excellent young woman teaches for upwards of two hours daily herself 
in the little school, and it is necessary to know the many drawbacks 
and mortifications she encounters to be able fully to appreciate the 
exertion she makes." 

We learn from a more recent letter that — 

** The little school is going on steadily and well. There are some 
hopes that Government will be induced to take it up when we leave 
the island, particularly now that it can be a little overlooked by the 
Clergyman of the church (which is just opened) on Sundays." 

With regard to the* Church at Moka, we feel we cannot do 
better than give the following extract from a letter dated 
August, 1847. 

" Your Lordship's interest and kindness on this occasion are most 
gratefully felt by the Protestants in Moka, who desire also most 
respectfully to tender their thanks for the books for the use of their 
church. The building and roofing are now complete, and in a few 
weeks it will be ready to be opened, and to receive the congregation, 
who will have the benefit of the services of a Clergyman on alternate 
Sundays with St. Thomas's, in Plaines-Wilhem, where the Rev. Mr. 
Banks resides. 

" It will be very desirable to secure a resident Clergyman for Moka, 
as soon as circumstances will admit, and I can have no doubt that any 
reverend gentleman conversant with the French language would find 
a large field of usefulness open to him there ; and that many of our 
Tesident g«*.ntry would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of 
placing their sons under his care, if he would receive them, in the 
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assaredlj most healthy guartier of the island. We are bow earnestly 
endeavouring to collect subscriptions sufficient for the church in con- 
templation at Mah^burg, to give us some slight claim for assistance 
from the Secretary at War, in behalf of the regiment stationed there, 
who have at present no sacred building, and are merely visited by the 
Clergyman one Sunday in a month. ♦ ♦ • * 

" We look anxiously for the visit of a Bishop, but no authentic 
accounts have as yet reached us. It would be a crowning joy to see 
all securely placed under the supreme authority and guidance of a 
Bishop of our Church, before we left Mauritius.*' 

In a subsequent letter the progress of the church is thus 
announced : — 

'' St. John's, Moka, will be opened next month. The chancel and 
communion-table are quite finished, and when once our congregation is 
assembled, we hope to raise a fund for buildiug the organ-loft The 
Bev. Mr. De Joux, who is superintendent of the government schools, 
and who has lately been assisting gratuitously in the church at Fort 
Louis, will undertake two services every Sunday at our Moka church, 
the second service to be in French, for the sake of the coloured 
population : and it is in their behalf that I again appear as a beggar 
before your Lordship. They are of the poorest class ; and I 
would not wish to open the church, at the same time begging from 
them in order to purchase the French translation of the Bible and 
Prayer-books for the communion-table and reading-desk ; particularly 
as some of them have assured me they must leave the Roman Catholic 
priests in consequence of the heavy demands on their slender means 
for candles, masses — even baptisms and burials. * * * 

" I hope, very shortly, to send your lordship a drawing of the Moka 
church ; also a statement of the progress made towards building the 
church at Maheburg, where the reserve battalion of the 12th regiment 
is now stationed. ♦ ♦ » 

" I have an earnest desire to do something for the congregation 
at the little island of Seychelles (one of the dependencies of the 
Mauritius). The Rev. Mr. De Lafontaine ^ was at Mauritius a few 
weeks ago, in order to petition Government for a larger house for 
his increasing congregation. His petition was granted, and we raised 
at the same time a little subscription, and made this estimable man 
quite happy, by the completion of the sum for the small communion- 
plate, cloth for the table, &c. He has been spreading Christianity 
most successfully among the poor Seychelles islanders, and at present 
there is no Roman Catholic priest to raise doubts and schisms among 
them." 

During the present year the church was opened — on Palm 
Sunday. The solemnity of consecration could not, indeed, be 
obtained ; still the account of the event is most gratifying. In a 
letter of May 9th, 1848, it is stated — 

^ Mr. De Lafontaine was sent out by the Society for the Propagation df the 
Qospel, from which he receives an annual stipend* 
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" I have the great satisfaction to inform you, that the little church 
of St. John's, Moka, in this island, was opened for divine service for 
the first time on Palm Sunday. The congregation was large and 
respectable, of all classes ; and has continued most satisfactorily so ever 
since, averaging at the morning service about 100 persons, and in the 
afternoon, when the service is performed in French, about seventy 
persons, chiefly of the coloured class, and emancipated blacks. This 
congregation will, I have no doubt, increase ; and I trust, likewise, 
that the apparent lukewarmness of the upper classes on the subject of 
religion will in time give way before a regular attendance in the house 
of God, and the very eloquent sermons of Mr. De Joux. But my best 
hopes for this end would be through a resident Clergyman in the dis- 
trict ; Mr. De Joux's situation, as superintCAdent of the government 
schools, obliging him to live in Port Louis, eight miles off, and rarely 
allowing him to visit Moka on week days. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" The sacramental table on Easter Sunday was attended by two 
young ladies, for the first time (after preparation, but, alas ! without 
Confirmation), in whom I am much interested ; and the following 
Sunday three young Indians were baptized, whose parents, brought up 
by the Protestant Mission at Madras, had resisted the wish of the 
Boman Catholic priests in this neighbourhood to christen their children; 
but seeing in our church the form, and hearing the language, they were 
accustomed to in India, they brought their children to Mr. De Joux to 
be baptized. The parents are respectable, and have been known to 
me some time. I trust, therefore, that the commencement of the 
services of the Church in this district, having so fair an appearance, 
will go on increasing in good works, to the praise and glory of God." 

It would not be becoming to make any comment on the spirit 
displayed in these extracts. Would that all our Colonies had the 
blessing of such Christian exertion on the part of those plax^ed 
in authority. There are but two points, in the statements we 
have been permitted to make use of, which detract anything 
from the gratification they must excite in all interested in the 
establishment of the Church in the Colonies. The first is, the 
existence of much indifference, and the want of co-operation, 
among the resident planters and settlers, who seem to preserve a 
traditional apathy on the subject of the religious improvement of 
the crowded labourers on their estates. Surely, such a dis- 
interested example as is presented to them in what is detailed 
above will move them to jealousy. The second point is, the want 
of Clergy. The church is built at Moka, there is a fair prospect 
of adequate remuneration, but there is no resident Clergyman to 
undertake the charge. The same will be the case at Mah^burg, 
when a church is built there. It is true, the zeal of Mr. De Joux 
and Mr. Banks the military chaplain, supplies the want, for the 
present, and as far as they can. Still, this cannot last : what is 
to be done ? 
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VISIT TO THE PENSIONERS' VILLAGE, IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. Editor, — I beg to forward to you another extract from 
a letter from New Zealand, giving an account of a Sunday visit 
to the Pensioners, a few days after their landing. 

I remain, &c. M. A. M. 



*' As you asked me, my dear , to give you every now 

and then some account of my proceedings in New Zealand, 
I think you will be interested by a sketch of the first Sunday 
which I spent at the new Pensioners' Village at Owaeroa. This 
is the native name of the spot at which the Governor has 
determined to plant one of the military villages ; and as the 
villagers are to be under my pastoral charge, it is a place which 
has peculiar interest in my eyes. SomB little time ago, the 
Bishop went to the proposed site with his Excellency the 
Governor, to select a place for the church. It is on a rising knoll, 
about a mile from the sea. A narrow ridge leads gently up to 
it from the landing place, whilst to the north the ground sinks 
arain, and the valley opens out, affording a very available piece 
of ground for the future settlement, for the plough will run with 
great ease, not only in the flat, but a considerable distance up 
the hill sides. Water there is close at hand; but wood is a 
desideratum. Firewood will have to be brought, either from 
the island of Waiheke, ten miles by water carriage ; or, when 
the roads are made, from a forest of great extent, which comes 
within a few miles of the village. I trust, however, that the 
settlers will be induced to lose no time in planting both Euro- 
pean and Maori trees about their homesteads. They grow with 
amazing rapidity, will afford shelter in a year or two, and, when 
timber becomes scarce, (and it may do so even in New Zealand,) 
fuel also. But I must return to my church, and such par- 
ticulars as I have to tell in connexion with it. As soon as the 
site was selected, the Bishop set his carpenters to work to cut 
out the frame of a small timber building, in order that, if possible. 
Divine Service might begin in a building appropriated to that 
purpose, from the first Sunday after the landing of the pen- 
sioners. The church is cruciform ; the ground plan is made up 
of seven squares, with a central tower, and a small spire rising 
from it. There is a porch near the south-west angle, and on 
the north-west comer is a small vestry. Peculiar advantages 
are afforded by the plan of the building. The four main rafters 
of the roof, where the transepts intersect the chancel, are 
carried all the way from the ridges, pinned to the wall plate, 
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and then continued on and morticed into the ground plate. By 
this construction the church has a degree of stability which 
could not be given in any other way to a building of wood. It 
has not, of course, the weight of a stone building, and a violent 
gale might blow over a wooden church of ordinary construction; 
but I am told that no possible gale of wind, not even an earth- 
quake, can overturn a building which is actually a solid equi- 
lateral triangle. The smaller timbers, both of the vestry and 
porch, are carried down into the ground plates. The building was 
framed in the carpenter's yard at the college, and as soon as it 
was finished, and all the timbers numbered, it was taken to 

Sieces, And sent round by water in the Bishop's craflt. Next 
ay I went overland, with the college apprentices, who are 
under my superintendence. A finer set of young fellows is 
nowhere to be seen ; one of them, a lad of twenty, is six feet 
three, and strong in proportion. We took provisions for two 
days, and the great .tent, so that we mi^ht stay on the spot 
until our work was over ; the carpenters did so too, and within 
two days we had done our ta^ — shouldered all the heavy 
timbers from the beach to the dray. The bullocks did their 
work well also, and the frame of the church began to rise before 
we left the ground, not a little fatigued, at the end of the 
second day. Early in November the pensioners took possession 
of their ground. By the Bishop's orders I went over on the 
following Sunday, in company with one of the clergy in full 
orders, resident at St. John's College. We had a very pleasant 
walk to the Tamaki river, and were ferried across by one of the 
workmen of Mr. H. a thriving settler who lives on the western 
side. After an hospitable entertainment of bread and milk, his 
being a dairy farm, we walked over a beautiful flat space of 
country to the wooded ridge which separates the Tamaki level 
from the valley in which the pensioners are located. The main 
paths often run along the dividing ridges of the country, and 
afford very splendid prospects. After standing for a few 
minutes to admire that which here lay spread before us, and 

* with uncover*d head 
To cool our temples ia the fanning breeze/ 

we proceeded onwards, and a few steps brought us to the crest of 
the hill under which the church was standing far below us. It is, 
as I have endeavoured to describe, on an eminence which divides 
the narrow valley running down to the sea, from the more extended 
one in which wul be the main portion of the pensioners' village. 

" One of the college students had by the Bishop's permission 
accompanied us ; he brought with him a hand-bell, one of those 
placed at the Bishop's disposal by the Midland Committee of the 
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Church Missionary Society^ as his share of those sent out for the 
use of this district This he rang in regular church-going style, 
being qualified to perform this not very easy task, by constant 
practice in the office which he held, viz. that of Sacrist to the 
college. A few stragglers turned out at the first summons, 
reco^ising doubtless a sound long unheard by them, and 
judging by the direction from which it came, that it was a sum- 
mons to Divine Service. We had not any opportunity during the 
previous week of sending due notice to the villages of our in- 
tention of coming over on Sunday ; and it is a wonderful thing, 
and would be scarcely credible, had we not frequent evidence 
of the tact, how soon, in a new country, settlers lose the habit 
of observing Sunday as a day of rest and a season of prayer. 
I have heard that, in a neighbouring colony, many instances 
have been known of settlers m the bush actually forgetting the 
day of the week, from their constant and unchristian habits of 
going about their ordinary occupations seven days of the week 
instead of six. Things are not come to this pass in New Zealand, 
and I trust they never will. Even the very heathen natives 
will shame any Englishmen who attempt to act in a way so 
inconsistent with their profession. They almost invariably rest 
on the seventh day. Although they may not themselves have 
received any religious impressions, they so far respect the feelings 
of their Christian friends and neighbours, as to " sit still" on 
Sunday. Nothing will induce a Christian native to travel on 
this day, not even the bribes of Englishmen, who should be 
ashamed, if not of ofiering them, at least at the rejection of the 
tempting bait by those whom they endeavour to seduce from 
the observance of what they know to be right. 

But I must return from this somewhat lengthened digression. 
Finding that our congregation did not assemble so soon as we 
had expected, we walked down to the temporary dwellings of 
the pensioners, to beat up as it were for recruits. They were 
housed, till their own dwellings could be erected, in long wea- 
ther-board sheds — most ugly and uncomfortable buildings, but 
the best which could be run up on the emergency. We found 
the greater part of them engaged in putting their things in their 
places, and endeavouring to secure some little degree of privacy 
for themselves and their wives, by putting up curtains to divide 
the portions of space allotted as the sleeping places of each 
family. As we expected, we found that very few were ready 
dressed for service ; and an old soldier would think it a breach 
of discipline to attend church otherwise than in full costume. 
So after walking through the sheds, and speaking a few words to 
the people, we returned to the church with such a following as 
we could gather. Though the carpenters had done their best 
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during the past week to get on with the church, it was still almost 
a skeleton. The frame was all up, indeed, so tW it had the figure 
of a church. The heavens were the roof, and the earth was the 
floor; there were no windows in, and the wind whistled through 
the framing, as it was a raw and gusty day ; and a slight shower 
descended through the rafters during the service. We made 
temporary seats by arranging planks and pieces of scantling on 
bundles of shingles. It was the best we could do in the way of 
ecclesiastical oi3er and arrangement ; and though very defective, 
it was a great thing to have Divine Service from the veiy first 
on the church ground, and I doubt not the prayers were heard, 
of the two or three who were then gathered together in Christ's 
name. May the numbers be increased manifold, until the pre- 
sent building, which only contains about one hundred and eighty 
square feet, is much too small for the congregation. A small 
church overflowing with people who feel their need of greater 
church accommodation, and will do their best to obtain it, is far 
better than the largest and most splendid cathedral not half 
filled. Between service we began the Sunday school, and 
had a nice gathering of between thirty and forty children. 
The mothers, though they were not ready in the morning to 
attend church themselves, had yet got their children clean and 
tidy for school. But far better than the outward appearance of 
the children, was their orderly conduct and aptness to learn. 
Some benevolent ladies who came out in the pensioner ships, 
had, I have been informed, taken much pains with the children, 
and instructed them during the voyage out. The schoolmaster 
abroad may be all very well in his way, but the schoolmistress 
at sea is still better. There is no place in the world so well 
adapted for a school as a ship. No rainy days can cause a thin 
attendance. - The children cannot play truant on fine days. The 
mother, who on shore is often disposed to keep a handy girl at 
home to nurse the baby, or make herself useful, is at sea glad 
enough to get rid of all her children as early in the morning as 
possible. She wants them out of the way, (and there is never 
too much room to spare in the berth of an emigrant ship,) and 
she likes to know that they are safe at school, instead of being 
in constant fear that they may be tumbling overboard. The 
children of the New Zealand settlers are indeed the most hope- 
ful portions of our charge. The parents themselves are drawn 
together promiscuously From all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The places of their former residence cannot be more widely 
-separated, than are the colonists themselves in their habits, 
modes of thought, and religious impressions. But however 
Ignorant a father may be, we have always found that he has a . 
sincere desire that his children should be well educated: — " We 
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know. Sir, that we are a rough set : we 'can't help that. But 
can you do any thing for our children? we cannot bear them 
growing up like ourselves." These are the words which a 
clergyman travelling through the country often hears from 
many an out-of-the-way setuer. He has no greater trial than 
to be unable immediately and efficiently to meet the already 
existing demand for education. Let the Bishop have but the 
means put in his power of carrying out to the full his educa- 
tional schemes, and then we may De of good courage for the 
future. " The child is father to the man," may be called a 
truism ; but it is a truth also, which I trust I may never forget. 
Many of the settlers may have contracted bad habits, which 
they may never be able to shake off; but in the children we 
have our future settlers, and on their present training will^ 
under God, mainly depend what they will be hereafter. 

'^ At the afternoon service I preached my first sermon to this 
my newly-formed congregation. When all was over we returned, 
highly gratified by what we had seen of the readiness of the 
people to receive instruction. I hope the supply will equal the 
demand: but we are terribly short-handed at present at the 
college, and each of us has to do, as best he may, the work 
of two or three. Besides our Sunday visits, the Bishop has 
arranged that each of the college-deacons shall regularly go to 
his district every Tuesday. Of course, on extraordinary occasions 
we ar^ ready to go at a moment's notice, day or night. But we 
find it a capital thing to have a set time every week, for doing 
what is commonly called weekly duty. On reaching again the 
Imnks of the Tamaki, we had an evening meal like our breakfast 
of bread and milk — were again kindly ferried across, and returned 
to the college, which we reached soon after seven. I forgot to 
say that my friend who accompanied me, having lately recovered 
from the only illness which he has had in New Zealand, brought 
his pony with him as far as the east bank of the Tamaki, to 
help him on his way: we there took off his bridle, and fastened 
him with a slight cord to one of the strong leaves of a flax bush 

f rowing close to the water's edge. We left him there to amuse 
imself as well as he could by picking up a few blades of grass. 
On our return we found that, tired, I suppose, of waiting, he had 
broken the cord (the flax leaf he could not break), and had 
trotted off. On our return home we were glad to find that he 
was there before us, having run straight to his stable. — And here 
ends a perhaps too minute account of one of the most interest- 
ing Sundays I ever passed." 

* * * * * 
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PROJECTED CANTEttBURT COLONY. 

Ryde, October lllh, 1848. 

Sib, — I HAVE just had laid before^me the leading article in your 
September number on theTrojected Canterbury Colony ; and bs the 
candour and talent with which it is written, and, above all, the proper 
interest it evinces in its important subject, can only elicit a respectful 
rejoinder, I do not doubt you will give me space, in your next number, 
for the following observations : — 

Fully admitting the undertaking in question to be praiseworthy, 
noble, and important, your reviewer criticizes its details in two par- 
ticulars only ; first, the intended self-government and independence of 
the colony ; and secondly, its connexion with the New Zealand Com- 
pany. Barring his scruples on these two fatal features, he considers 
the design splendid, the principles in the abstract nnexceptionable^ 
and their practicability in no way dubitable. 

On the first point, he presumes the idea of a separate legislature, 
iind institutions of local self-government, must have been suggested by 
a blind admiration of the ancient colonies, unobservant of the essenti^ 
difference of circumstances ; and he lays down the general principle, 
that no separate colonies ever can settle in the same country, unless 
they be as distinct in race and language, as in their institutions. He 
says. When Phrygian, Phoenician, and Grecian colonies came succes- 
sively to Sicily, they were naturally independent of each other ; but 
where several settlements are connected by consanguinity and simi- 
larity of language and government, he confesses himself unab]^ to see 
the possibility of distinct legislatures, or independent local govern- 
ment ; and by way of proof he cites three precedents of an attempted 
separation, ending in the necessity of amalgamation — the union of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland — that of the Canadas — ^and the gene- 
ral government of the three presidencies of India. 

Now, eack of the first two examples would serve better to illustrate 
the converse of the proposition, for in both those cases the union was 
necessitated by the difference^ not by the similarity of the races in 
question. To this day, were the Irish only more similar in race, 
character, temperament, and manners to the English, neither would 
the difficulties nor the necessity of the union exist : and the sole 
object in uniting the Canadas was to terminate the endless struggle 
between two unassimilated races, by giving a predominance to one of 
them. As to the third example, the India Directory certainly found 
it more convenient to delegate their autocratic power to one represen- 
tative on the spot, overriding all other local governors, instead of 
having to communicate their directions to three independent chefs; 
but the tendency of autocracy to concentrate its executive, is no argu- 
ment against the possibility of a confederation of free states retaining, 
individually, independent action. 

The three cases cited are therefore, one and all, inappropriate, as 
illustrations of the impossibility of cognate settlements having inde- 
pendent governments in the same country. Even if they had been 
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appropriate, three cases of ultimate amalgamation woiild scarcely have 
been conclusive against the possibility of continued separation ; there 
would have remained the question, whether as ^many cases did not 
exist of non-amalgamation ; whether the confederation of independent 
and free states was not rather the tendency of the age ; and still fur- 
ther, whether some of the latest and most successful of all settlements, 
those, namely, of the English in America, now the United States, were 
not precisely examples of the very plan proposed in this Canterbury 
Colony. They all commenced with independent municipal insti- 
tutions, which, growing up into representative assemblies, have to this 
day maintained themselves as independent local governments ; though 
no intervening space still separates any of those states from its neigh- 
hours of similar origin, language and institutions, and they, perhaps, 
of all countries, exhibit in the highest perfection the essence of repub« 
lican freedom in unmitigated self-admmistration. 

I come now to the second ground of your reviewer's apprehensions, 
namely,the alliance of the Canterbury Association with the New Zealand 
Company. There is no concealment that the Company have advanced 
money to the Association, pending the obtaining their Charter, without 
which they cannot act as an independent body, but which is in process 
of certain accomplishment. Of course, the condition of such an offer 
was the purchase of the land within their own province. The choice 
of the surveyor, Mr. Thomas, was not at the Company's recommenda- 
tion, nor did any other surveyor (though the inquiry was general and 
open) offer himself with any thing like equal qualification for his very 
peculiar and important task. His instructions, to act only with the 
concurrence of the Bishop and the Governor, are not mentioned, I pre- 
sume, with any idea of animadversion upon that point ; nor do I 
believe, that the fact of Lord Courtenay's and Mr. Godle/s names 
appearing in connexion with both Compyiy and Association, will pro- 
duce any but the most favourable impression on the mind of the 
public. But the reviewer objects to the Company having anything to 
do with the Association on the ground of their having a pecuniary 
interest in promoting the scheme in question. Does he expect the 
enterprise to be achieved without money, or the money to be supplied 
on disinterested grounds ? Can he suggest any conceivable mode of 
doing the thing except by connexion with a mercantile body ? Is 
this confessedly noble attempt to revive the true spirit of colonization^ 
to be postponed till these chimerical hopes are realised ? But I would 
meet our critic strictly upon this ground also, and say, the Association 
and Company are not so unequally yoked as he supposes, on the points 
of philanthropy and enlightened views. Is he aware that the Company 
were originally compelled by Government, much against their own 
intentions, to assume their mercantile character? And, to use Mr. 
Charles BuUer's words, they have never made subordinate to any 
other object the great public object for which they originally asso- 
ciated ; but have 2ways administered their property as a public trust, 
with no personal object, except that, at the outside, of not being out 
of pocket by the duties which they had undertaken. But Government 
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haTing first enforced the assamption by the Company of their c6m* 
mercial character, and the Colonial Office having subsequently attached 
a partly personal, partly official, and wholly undignified and un* 
patriotic quarrel to their proceedings, a sort of misgiving of all con- 
nexion with them, as a grasping and litigious body, has been allowed 
to settle in some minds, with much the same justice as is often 
observed in the vague suspicion perpetuated about characters which 
have been once assailed by gratuitous slander. There is no feeling so 
unscrupulous as the morbid antipathy of indiscriminate and unfounded 
prejudice. The limits of a letter do not indeed permit a discussion 
of the merits of the New Zealand Company; but even supposing 
there was want of temper and judgment on their part to set against 
the well-known irritations of the Colonial Office on the other^ yet, 
would it be wise to decide therefore and for ever that the most pro- 
mising province of the most promising of all England's forty colonies 
shall be closed against even the best regulated enterprises ? There 
may, perhaps, be something in ^* the other reason," reserved for a sub- 
sequent article ; otherwise I do not think your reviewer need fear he 
has '< hindered a scheme designed for much good." 
Your obedient Servant, 

C. B. Adderley, 

M, P. for N. Staffordshire, 

[We insert the foregoing letter — on the principle of fairness — ^and 
with a view of giving the fullest opportunity for the discussion of 
a most important subject. The writer of the original articles will 
of course be entitled to a reply, should he wish it, when Mr. Adderley 
shall have sent the further communication which, by a private 
intimation, we are led to expect. — Ed.] 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Charterhouse, Oct. 1848. 
Sir, — I have lately received a letter from a friend, who last 
year accompanied the Bishop of Newcastle to his Diocese, a 
great part of which seems to me so excellent, and so worthy of 
being generally read, that I desire to give it circulation. If you 
agree with me in my opinion of it, you may be glad to print it 
in the Colonial Church Chronicle. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Frederick Poynder. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « While I rejoice in the strengthening of any branch of 
the Church, yet the exceeding wants of the Church here, and our 
inability to supply them in the Colony, make me long to hear of men 
coming forward, content to devote themselves for C^ist's sake to the 
moral wildernesses of Australia : which, if the existing Clergy do their 
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duty in their present spheres, cannot possibly ever see the face of a 
Clergyman. What we want is a body of men who, having had some 
experience of parish work, or a liberal education, are willing to devote 
themselves, for Christ's sake, to labouring where His people are as 
sheep not having a shepherd ; and have faith to look forward to the 
end for their reward. Oh, that pens and mouths would publish 
through the whole of populous England, that heaven is our home and 
rest, and that we have more hope of dwelling with our loved ones by 
leaving them for Christ's sake, than by staying with them ! Above all, 
we want no fanciful men^ — none who think it a bright imagination to 
go out Missionary-izing. We want men of faith and love, with 
patience to endure disappointment, and earnestness to press forward, 
and not be satisfied with any external attachment to the Church. 

"Our Bishop is now with me, writing a letter at the opposite side of 
the table. He is making a tour of a considerable part of his Diocese, 
merely to inspect it, and to learn its wants, deferring his Confirmations 
till August and September. I met him by appointment on Monday 
last at a place called Fall Brook, or Glenn ie's Creek, or Camberwell, 
where is a nice little church, which has been at a stand-still, with the 
roof not put on, for six years past ; and which he has now arranged 
to have completed. The place is twenty-one miles off, on the road to 
Maitland. I started at forty-five minutes past six a.m. and rode leisurely 
to ease my horse. On my way I saw a traveller on foot ; and, as I 
had not had the morning service, and I found that he had enjoyed few 
opportunities of Divine Service, I dismounted, and turning my horse 
to graze and rest, read the second lesson for the morning service, St. 
Matthew xiii., which I briefly explained, and then used (by heart, 
for I had i^t my Prayer-book) some of the Church's prayers. He 
was very thankful, expressed himself very warmly, and said, * Is your 
reverence in want of any money V He wished much to press some on 
me, but I thanked him, and bade him offer some to any needy person, 
or for church- building purposes. I find people on the road, in huts, 
and indeed in most places, exceedingly thankful for any ministrations. 
Poor dear souls ! they are indeed starving in spirit. There is not a 
famine of bread and of water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. 
* O England,' says good George Herbert, *full of sin, but most of 
sloth.^ You will excuse my digression, but really our wants are so 
great, that while narrating what is going on, I cannot help endeavour- 
ing to let you know in England what we see and hear continually, in 
hopes that, if it please God, you may do something energetically 
towards ai*ousing a spirit of devotion, and may be instrumental in 
procuring labourers for the vineyard. 

" But to my narrative. At Fall Brook I met the Bishop, who had 
ridden over from Singleton, nine miles further, with my colleague 
Irwin. Mr. Cooper, the Clergyman, met us with two of the gentry, 
and after transacting his business, the Bishop rode on with me to 
Muswell Brook. When we were within four miles of the township, 
we were met by some twenty of the inhabitants, who came to receive 
and escort the first Bishop of Newcastle on his first visit. It was a 
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glorious afternoon, and as we reached the top of the hill, a mile from 
Muswell Brook, and looked down upon the parish — a little cleared spot 
in the vale of the Hunter, in the midst of forest, — and saw hill rising 
over hill, until far in the north-west the bold broken Liverpool range 
met the sky, there were few there who did not seem to feel that it 
was a daj to be much remembered by all present. We could not 
welcome our Bishop by a peal of bells, for we have but one, and that a 
very poor one. I had recommended evergreens on the top of the flag- 
staff of the little tower, but some one had procured a flag — ^the Union 
Jack of old England ; and the bright setting sun shone on that, as the 
Bishop turned round at the parsonage, and thanked the parishioners 
for the manner in which they had received him. 

^' That evening we had much conversation about wants and plans ; 
and he authorizes me to say that he is most anxious to have some 
Clergy, provided only they are devoted and sound men ; that he en- 
gages that if any will come, even if there should be no immediate 
salary or place for them, they shall be received into his house or mine, 
and provided with every necessary ; and there will be plenty of work 
for them to begin upon immediately. As yet, we have been only 
talking over wants and projects, and no specific plan has been 
organized ; but I hope, in time, some system may be set at work by 
which the needs of the ' bush' population may be supplied in some 
measure. Our difficulties are chiefly a want of men, and want of 
present means to supply them. The first is the great want. If this 
could in a measure be supplied, two or more men would be stationed 
together. They must be content to live simply and to do much for 
themselves. One, at least, would always be present at the station, 
keeping up the regularity of Divine Service there, whil6 the others 
would be constantly visiting in the surrounding districts, seeking out 
the scattered sheep, and gathering a number of small congregations 
together. At the centre might be a boarding-school for the children 
of the little settlers, and these would aid in the maintenance of the 
isstablishment by their labour. I believe unmarried men would be an 
indispensable requisite for this scheme. From the settlers we could 
look for very little money ; but to the establishment they would readily 
contribute food and horse forage. And I do not doubt that the 
labourers would, in such a case, aid in the erection and repair of 
wooden buildings, fences, &c. while those who were journeying would 
always find cheerful hospitality wherever they went. This is at 
present but unmatured speculation, and we should need some aid in 
alms. But I think it is a necessary, and perhaps the only way of doing 
our work effectually. The whole of the present Government stipend is 
expended on the existing body of Clergy, and there seems little pro- 
spect of an increase of it. 

" We are called to the nearly untouched mine of self-denial, as a 
means of carrying on our Blessed Lord's great work ; and our riches 
must lie in contempt of riches. I do not at all despair of this spirit 
being aroused ; for, indeed, when we look back, we may well say, 
♦ The Lord hath done great things for us already, whereof we rejoice.' 
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We need only to pray for it, and to try to act on it ourselves, and to 
take for granted its existence in the Church. 

cc « « * « Ordained men would be most valuable to us ; but even 
candidates for Orders, if you knew them well, would be very accept- 
able. Remember, their earnestness and their Churchmanship must be 
well ascertained. Churchmanship without truth and sober earnest- 
ness is a body without a spirit ; and earnestness without Churchman-^ 
ship is an energy which has no sufficient guide." 



RANK OP COLONIAL BISHOPS. 

October 7, 1848. 
Sir, — The letter signed Grey, in the Colonial Church Chronicle 
of this month, seems to me to call for a passing notice. It leads to two 
results, one favourable, the other unfavourable. The favourable result 
is, that Her Majesty's Government having officially allowed the claim 
of the Roman Catholic prelates to the titles of " Your Grace," or 
" Your Lordship," cannot withhold their proper titles from the pre- 
lates of the Scottish Church. Let, therefore, all Churchmen in the 
United Kingdom henceforth address the Scotch Bishops as they do 
their English or Colonial brethren. 

But Lord Grey's letter must produce an unfavourable effect in the 
Colonies for the following reasons : it gives precedence to the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop before the Protestant Bishop ; that is to say, in 
Australia, in Hindostan, and in Canada, as also in Malta, the Most 
Rev. Archbishops Folding, Carew, Signay, and Caruana, (Archbishops 
of Sydney, Edessa, Vicar- Apostolic of Bengal, Quebec, and Rhodes, 
Bishop of Malta;) take rank before the acknowledged Bishops of 
Sydney, Calcutta, Montreal, and Gibraltar. Now this may appear 
in itself a trifling matter, but popular opinion is much influenced by 
such trifles. Ought not immediate steps to be taken at home, towards 
' constituting our Colonial Dependencies into a certain number of Arch- 
bishoprics, say these six : Sydney, Auckland (New Zealand), Calcutta, 
Kingston (Jamaica), Cape Town, and Quebec ; and arranging the 
various Bishoprics, constituted, or to be constituted, as Suffragans 
under them? I have the authority of a recent Colonial Secretary for 
saying. Her Majesty's Government would put no serious obstacle in 
the way ; and it need lead to no additional expense. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

J. K. 



CLERICAL LIBRARIES. 

little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
October 17, 1848. 
Sir, — According to the suggestion in your last number, it would 
give me great pleasure to be serviceable in receiving donations of 
books for the Libraries of Colonial Bishoprics, and shipping them off 

NO. XVIT. Q 
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at proper intervals to the various destinations appointed by the donors. 
I have already had charge of the books sent out in this manner to 
several Bishops, and possess catalogues of the libraries of the Bishops 
of New Zealand, Australia, and Adelaide. I shall be glad to be 
entrusted with catalogues of the libraries of the other dioceses, in order 
that the same books may not be unnecessarily multiplied. I have ample 
aecommodation for such books as may be sent to my care; and I would 
engage most cheerfully to attend to all matters connected with their 
shipment ; keeping catalogues of all books sent to each diocese, with 
names of donors. 

I desire to thank your correspondent for the expression of his con- 
fidence, and remain. Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

James Dabling. 



GDolonfal, JFotrfgn, anft f^ome tNTetos* 

Newfoundland. — PlaeenUa Bay, — A letter from the Rev. W. K. White, 
of Beaufort, bears the following testimony to the usefulness in this remote 
Diocese, of the religious hooks of the Society for Fromoting Christian 
Knowledge, 

" The Society's publications are peculiarly serviceable in this part of the 
Colony, where, the people residing in irregular groups along the coast, the 
visits of a Missionary, except in a few favoured places, must necessarily be 
confined to occasional journeys during the summer months,* and eren the 
benefit of these occasional visits is often diminished by the absence of many 
on the fishing ground. During my ministrations I have had displayed 
before me, with pride and gratitude, books published by the liberality of 
the Venerable Society, and given or sent by various persons ; and I am 
assured, that the long winters do not pass without much advantage being 
derived from these publications." 

Canada East. — Conversions from Romanism. — ^The Bishop of Montreal, 
in a letter dated June 19, writes thus to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge :— < 

'' A disposition is beginning to manifest itself, here and there, among the 
French Canadians, to unite with the Church of England. I have lately 
ordained the Rev. Daniel Gavin, a Swiss minister, who, from conviction, 
has conformed to the Anglican Church, a singularly discreet, as well as 
exemplary and zealous man, and one of exceemngly good attainments, to 
the charge of a little flock of French converts at a place called Sabrevois ; 
his maintenance being provided for by a widow lady of property in the 
neighbourhood. There is also another small body of French Canadians, 
who, having renounced the Romish faith, have established themselves in a 
separate settlement in the township of Milton, and have received much 
attention from the Rev. George Slack, Missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel at Granby, within whose charge Milton is situ- 
ated, and who is sufficiently master of the French language to converse 
with them, and to afford them some week-day ministrations; but having 
three services and sermons, in three different parts of his mission, to per- 
form in English upon Sundays, he cannot then afford any time or labour to 
the Canadians. Mr. Gavin has undertaken to visit them upon a Sunday, 
once a quarter." 
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Missouri. — Coniirtnatian in a Prison, — ^The Bishop of Missouri, ih his 
Address to his Clergy at the annual contention, relates the following 
incident :-^ 

"One of the occasions of Confirmation was so noveli and so deeply inter- 
estingy that I may be pardoned for speaking of it more distinctly. I allude 
to that in the State Penitentiary. The Rev. Mr. Hedges, late Rector of 
Grace Church, Jefferson city, had acted as Chaplain to the prison, and was 
prepared to present to me fifteen of the convicts for Confirmation. At his 
request, immediately after the adijoumment of the last Convention, I visited 
the prison in company with a number of Cler^ and Laity. — ^The officers 
of the institution received us very kindly, and in a littie time the prisoners 
were all assembled in the large dining-room, where, after Divine Service, 
fifteen of their number wer6 confirmed. The^demeanour of all present at 
the service pleased me much, and the visible emotion of those making 
their vows to Heaven was deeply affecting. Imprisfoned within the walls 
separating them from the rest of the world, these poor men had found quiet 
and peace. As they knelt before me on the hard pavem^it of that prison- 
house, and I laid my hands upon them, I felt tliat I had never looked upon 
a group of such penitents. They were the penitents of the Penitentiary. 
May God have them in his holy keeping always! To add to the interest 
of the scene, I found in the prison-house an aged mother who had arrived 
fix>m a great distance to visit her imprisoned son. The young man had 
been a convict for some time; she had just learned the fact, and with a 
mother's luve, unbroken by the wickedness of her son, had started promptiy 
from her home, for the double purpose of visiting her child, and imploring 
his pardon of the governor. That son was among the number confirmed ; 
while, with a heart whose emotions were too big for utterance, the old 
mother trembled and sobbed as she looked upon her kneeling child. I came 
away from the prison-house deeply affected, and as I walked in company 
witii that old mother towards the village, thoughts of the unsearchable 
goodness and mercy of God pressed upon me : with an amazing love He 
drops the dews of His grace upon the prince on his throne, the beggar 
in his hut, the wayfaring pilgrim by land and sea — yea, upon the poor 
prisoner in his cell. In the multitude of His mercies there is this also, 
that he showeth his 'pity upon prisoners and captives.' " — New York 
Churchman, 



Jamaica. — Fititaiion of the Bahamas.— The Bishop, in a letter to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, gives the following account of his 
late Visitation: — 

** I have lately returned to Jamaica from a very interesting, and, as I 
trust, not unproductive, visit to the Havana, and the Bahama Islands. In the 
course of this Visitation I was enabled to consecrate two new churches, to 
ordain three Priests, and as many Deacons, and to obtain a provision from 
the local le^slature in aid of the maintenance of an additional Clei^man 
on the Grand Bahamas. With the powerful aid of His Excellency Governor 
Matthew, I have also procured a grant of 100/. per annum additional 
stipend to the rector of Turk's Island; a measure by which I hoj^ to retain 
there the services of a settled pastor, to the great benefit of the inhabitants 
of that isolated station. 

'* The Archdeaconry of the Bahamas consists, as you are aware, of 
numerous islands, varying from one mile to fifty miles in circumference, 
separated from Nassau and from each other by seas of difficult navigation, 
and the greater part of them during the hurricane months shut out from 
all intercourse with the rest of the world. To provide a stated minister 
for each of these islands is clearly impracticable ; and the extensive field 
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which I am obliged to devolve on each of the travelling Missiojiaries, 
necessarily dissipates their powers, and precludes them from that con- 
tinuous intercourse with their flocks, which is so requisite to the legitimate 
influence of the pastoral office. The only remedy that I can devise, and 
that is but a partial one, is the licensing of schoolmasters as lay^readers, in 
the service of the Diocesan Church Society, with clear instructions to act 
under the respective Missionaries employed by the Parent Society. 

" The House of Assembly of the Bahamas have, in their address to me, 
pledged themselves to an earnest co-operation with the Government and 
myself, to promote, as far as possible, the reli^ous education of the inhabi- 
tants of those islands, in connexion with the Established Church." 



Anttgua. — Arrival of the Bishop, — Consecration of the CathedraL^^ 
Destructive Hurricane. — ^The Bishop reached his Diocese safely on the 14th 
of July last. A letter from his Lordship, dated August 25th, describes his 
voyage, and the events which followed his arrival :— 

*' I take leave, as a matter interesting to my own feelings, in passing, to 
state, that my work as a Missionary Bishop cud not await my arrival for its 
commencement. We had the Services on board ; and I may add, that it 
was no ordinary satisfaction to see the numerous congregation, consisting 
of the officers and seamen of the ship, and (with but one or two exceptions) 
of the whole of the passengers, entering into our ritual with seeming 
earnestness, and listening to the Gospel truths preached by a Bishop of the 
English Church with solemn respect and deep attention. 

" I have to regret that, from our shortened stay at Barbados, I had but 
little time with my brother of. that diocese. I had only an opportunity of 
taking an early breakfast with him on the morning of the 12th, and spend- 
ing at his house an hour and a half. But even this brief intercourse with 
him I most truly enjoyed; and you will feel this, when I tell you it was the 
first occasion I had met with him since our consecration, together with 
three others, in August, 1842. 

** According to appointment made on the above day (14th July), I con- 
secrated in due form the cathedral, on the 25th, St. James's day. The im- 
pressive ceremony was attended by my clergy, and a most numerous con- 
gregation of all dasses. It is my persuasion that a very deep impression 
was made on the minds of the attendants, very many of whom had never 
before been present on such an occasion, i 

" But I am now constrained to turn to the mention of an event, which in 
all its sad consequences has nigh overpowered me. It pleased God, in 
his inscrutable providence, to visit this island with an awful hurricane, 
on Monday night last, the 21st August. Much damage has been done 
to houses, estate works, and churches. All Saints, St. Barnabas's, in St. 
Paul's parish, which had been originally built for the most part at the 
expense of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel utterly destroyed 
by the earthquake of February 8, 1842, and since restored by the munifi- 
cence chiefly of the Island treasury, are again in the dust. St. Philip's 
parish church, which was very forward in the course of full restoration, has 
again been completely unroofed, and otherwise much damaged. The|)ari8h 
church, and chapel in St. Mary's, have both received very extensive inju- 
ries ; the parsonage-house in the same parish has been rendered untenant* 
able. The rector, the Rev. James Curtm, escaped with the loss of all his 

* An account of this ceremony in the Antigvu Weekly Register adds, that the 
Bishop preached from Genesis xxviii. 17. A collection was made for the Organ 
Fund, which amounted to 18^. 13^. lid. Some of the chants used in English 
Cathedrals were attempted for the firat time, and performed very creditably. 
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weariDg apparel and library. In fact, it would be tedious to give you a 
full detail. If I can get a copy of the Island papers I will transmit them. 
I know not, under present circumstances of depression, how we shall be 
enabled even to attempt restorations. Most fortunately our Cathedral, 
from the newness and solidity of its construction, has escaped with com- 
paratively trifling injuries — in the tower to the north, and in the loss of one 
of our ornamental windows to the east of the chancel." . 

Moravian Mission. — The same hurricane has desolated the settlements of 
the Moravian brethren in Antigua. Happily, few lives are lost, but damage 
to the amount of 1,600/. has been suffered. The Committee of the London 
Association have published the letters of two of their Missionaries, from 
one of which we extract the following account of the event, dated from St. 
John's, August 25th : — 

*' We arrived at Gracebay, on Monday the 21st August, about four o'clock 
in the afternoon. There we found brother and sister Thraen in some anxiety 
concerning the weather, not on account of any particular appearance at 
present in the atmosphere, but on account of a remarkable swell of the sea, 
which had begun to come in from the south-east about ten o'clock that 
morning — ^a similar swell having preceded the hurricane of 1835. Though 
as yet the barometer did not indicate the approaching storm, the church, 
school, and out-buildings, were put in a state of preparation for what might 
come. At sunset, the aspect of the sky and clouds was fearful, and indi- 
cated a coming storm ; soon after, the barometer also began to fall. About 
seven o'clock, the wind began to blow in gusts from the N.E., and gave us 
notice that no time was to be lost in making our arrangements for the 
night. Accordingly, the house was well secured, the servants called in from 
the yard, and in prayer we commended ourselves to the kind protection of 
Him who holdeth the wind in his flst. At eleven o'clock the barometer 
began to fall, and the wind to rise to a fearful extent. By half-past eleven 
the crash of the falling trees and fences informed us that the work of de- 
struction had begun. The cracking and trembling roof over our heads also 
gave us notice that it was time to think of retreating to the cellar. About 
this time the wind began to tear away the shingles from the roof, which 
caused the water to enter in streams. A little before twelve o'clock, a 
fearfril crash announced that some part of the building was gone, and that 
it was high time to retreat, and accordingly we all descended into the cellar. 
We were scarcely seated when a fearfrd blast from the N.E., accompanied by 
an earthquake, shook the apparently falling buildhig over our heads to the 
very foundation, and covered us with sand and dirt. About one o'clock the 
storm was truly awful ; the shrieking and howling of the wind, the per- 
petual flashing of the lightning and crashing of the thunder, together with 
the roaring of the sea just below us, formed a scene that would have 
appalled the stoutest heart. How well could we then understand the beau- 
tiful language of the Psalmist, — * who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind ; who maketh the winds his mes- 
sengers, and the flaming fire his ministers.' 

*< About half-past one o'clock, there was a short lull, when the wind sud- 
denly changed to S.E., and began to blow with greater violence. It was 
soon after this, during a most fbarful gust of wind, that a second shock of 
earthquake was felt, and I beheld, to my terror, the strong beams forming 
the roof of the cellar over our heads bending upwards, as if about to be 
torn away with the quivering house over our heads. At three o'clock, the 
wind having considerably abated, we joined together in singing * Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow, ' and returned to the house. Here we found fresh 
cause for thankfulness for sparing mercy, — we found that the roof had been 
lifted, and a little more would have taken it away, and the end of the bed- 
room to the north had also been torn off. Brother Thraen and myself took 
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the lantern and went oat into the yard— what a scene of desolation pre- 
sented itself] All the out-btiiidings were down, — ^the roof of the hoase 
seriously injured on the outside, — every fence, every tree, and even stone walls 
had been overthrown. On proceeding to the school, we found it much 
injured, and a portion of the roof was gone, and the teacher's house nearly 
destroyed. What a fearful si^t did the rising sun shine upon ! — whole 
villages destroyed, noble trees prostrate, and scarcely a green leaf to be seen." 



Calcutta. — Tke Cathedral, — A letter from the Bishop, read at the last 
meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, states that *' the 
Cathedral has now (April 26th) been opened for Divine Service more than 
six months, with dailv morning prayers at seven o'clock ; and the success is 
at present far beyond all we could have expected. To God our Saviour be 
all the glory I May His hand be with us, that many may believe and be 
turned to the Lord." 

Sydney. — St. Andrew* s Cathedral — A meeting was held on April 18th to 
receive the Second Annual Report of the Cathedral Committee. The attend- 
ance was very large. A card-board model of the building was exhibited. 
It will be recollected that the first stone of this structure was laid in 1819 ; 
but iuterruptions took place in its progress, and it was at length resolved 
to buUd on a much larger scale than was originally contemplated. The 
result, we trust, will be an edifice not unworthy of the Metropolitan See of 
the vast continent of Australia. The Committee give the following account 
of the money received during the past year, and of the progress of the work : 

<' The amount which has been placed at the disposal of our Committee 
for the service of the past year has not equalled that which they had the 
charge of in the pne previous, nor has it even reached the sum of 1,500/. per 
annum, which, in accordance with their original design, they could have 
wished to raise annually; the consequence of which will be a pro- 
traction of the work over a longer period than was at first contemplated ; 
but they are nevertheless thankful for the subscription of an amount some- >^ 
what exceeding 1,100/. the greatest portion of which has been paid into the 
hands of the Treasurer. 

'' It will perhaps be remembered that the last Report of your Committee 
carried their operations as far as the completion of the first contract, which 
was for the foundations of the western portions of the building, and to the 
commencement of the second, which was for raising the walk of the nave 
and west front as high as the sills of the windows, but of which only a few 
courses of stone-work had at that time been laid. 

'< This contract, which was for upwards of 1,100/, was completed in 
October last, and a third entered into for the sum of 868/. by which the 
walls of the nave and the northern transept were to be raised to the height 
of the spring of the arches of the windows— or about twenty feet from the 
foundation, including the necessary half columns for the support of the 
western towers, with their capitals completed. 

'' A fortnight or three weeks will suffice for the completion of the latter 
contract, so Siat the whole of the work now visible to &e westward of the 
south transept and inclusive of the northern, may be said to have been 
completed within a period of about thirteen months. 

" Under the next contract your Committee propose to fix the muUions 
and tracery in aU the windows, with the exception of the great east window, 
and to raise the outer walls of the nave to their full height, carrying up 
those of the western towers and the north transept simultaneoimy, for 
which the sum of about 1,200/. will be required ; but as the fund will, on 
the completion of the contract now in hand, be completely exhausted, the 
ability to enter upon this portion of the work must depend entirely upon 
the continued liberality of the public." 
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The Report also stated that an earnest appeal for friendly co-operation 
had been made to the mother-country, and that the Rev. George Gilbert, of 
Grantham, had agreed to receive contributions in England. 

The meeting was addressed by the Bishop, the Chief Justice, and several 
other speakers, lay and clerical. More than one of the speakers took occa- 
sion to express their grateM sense of the judgment and zeal with which 
the affairs of the diocese in general were administered by the Bishop, and 
of the advantages which the Church in Australia is likely to derive from the 
recent increase in its Episcopate. 

Captain O'Connell oDserved, that, " if it had not been for this ehaDge, 
some parts of the Colony must have suffered by the improvement of others, 
llie Church in the north would have sunk into decay, while in the south it 
would have been consolidated. The extremities would have dwindled while 
the centre was nourished. Now, however, they had had prelates of high 
talent and standing in the Church sent out to them, and thus the facilities 
for education and religion were much extended throughout the Colony. 
Those who had travelled much in the interior of the Colony could alone be 
aware of the sad decadence of religious feeling that had taken place. The 
present generation were going down with every better and holier aspiration 
curbed and deadened, and the next was rising up totally uninstructed in any 
matter connected with religion at all. He did not wish to exaggerate, and 
he did not do so, for he verily believed, if something were not speedily done, 
the lower classes of the population in the remote districts would relapse 
into a state of heathen barbarism. Fortunately, however, a change had 
taken place, principally ordered at the instigation, and, under God, in a 
great measure through the means, of their own venerated diocesan. Many 
difficulties did remam — ^many would even now present themselves — ^but 
how far greater would they have been had this change been delayed till all 
feeling, «3l sense, all knowledge of the truths of religion had been eradicated! 
Happy it was, that before such a period had arrived, they were permitted 
to receive the blessing of this change." 

Great satisfaction was expressed with the ability of the architect, Mr. 
Blackett. About 200/. were subscribed in the room : and the meeting dis- 
persed after the benediction had been pronounced by the BishOp.— 
Abridged from the Sydney Morning HeralcL 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. — ^The monthly meet- 
ings of this Society were resumed on October 3. Letters from Quebec, 
Jamaica, Antigua, Newfoundland, and Calcutta, were read, which we have 
noticed in preceding -pages. A grant of 6001. was made towards the ex- 
pense of the new translation of the Bible into Arabic. A grant of 1000/. 
was voted for Bishop's College, Lennoxville, Canada East, in consequence 
of a representation from the Rev. J. H. Nicolls, that the subscription list 
had now reached the sum of 1110/. On the application of the Bishop of 
Colombo, 20/. were granted towards printing certain catechetical works in 
Cingalese. Books were also nanted for the use of chapels and schools in 
the diocese of Barbados ; and fifty copies of the Dutch Prayer-book were 
placed at the disposal of the Bishop of Capetown. A letter was read from 
the Bishop of Adelaide detailing the distribution of a portion of the Society's 
grant of 500/. for general purposes ; and requesting some German Prayer- 
books and Bibles, which were voted, to the value of 10/. 

Ely Diocesan Meeting. — We have received the Annual Report of the 
Missionary Contributions of this diocese. For a general account of this 
well-arranged meeting, we must refer our readers to page 199 of our first 
volume. The contributions for the year just ended amount to 4,370/., 
showing an increase of 169/. upon the previous year. 
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Emigbation. — It is impossible to print the following official Table 
without a few reflections. Nothing can more strongly show the vast 
influence which the British Isles are exercising over the world than 
this array of figures. Including the probable emigration of this year 
and the next, we may put the number of persons who have left the 
country within a quarter of a century, at two millions, of which one- 
half have gone to the United States, and the other to British Colonies. 

The present character and the future condition of whole pro- 
vinces must needs be much affected by the emigrants from Great 
Britain. We owe it therefore to our own mother country, and to the 
countries peopled from it — ^but, above all, we owe it to God, by whose 
blessing we have multiplied thus exceedingly — to see that the new 
Colonies everywhere rising up be wisely and religiously planted ; and 
we may well be stimulated to fresh exertions at home, by reflecting 
how much the better education, the improved moral habits, and every 
step made in our own social and religious progress, will become a 
blessing more and more widely diffused by the streams of emigration 
now floyving so rapidly to the Colonies of the West and the South. 

Emigration from the United Kingdom during the Twenty-Three Yean 
from 1825 to 1847 inclitsive. 



Years. 


North 
American 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Australian 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 


All other 
Places. 


Total. 


1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 

Total.. 


8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
13,307 
80,674 
68,067 
66,339 
28,808 
40,060 
16.673 
34,226 
29,884 

4,677 
12,668 
32,293 
38,164 
64,123 
23,618 
22,924 
81,803 
43,439 
109,680 


6,661 
7,063 
14,626 
12,817 
16,678 
24,887 
23,418 
32,872 
29,109 
33,074 
26,720 
37,774 
36,770 
14,332 
33,636 
40,642 
46,017 
63,862 
28,336 
43.660 
68,638 
82,239 
142,164 


486 

903 

716 

1,066 

2,016 

1,242 

1,661 

3,733 

4,093 

2,800 

1,860 

3,124 

6,064 

14,021 

16,786 

16,860 

32,626 

8,634 

3,478 

2,229 

830 

2,347 

4,949 


114 

116 

114 

135 

197 

204 

114 

196 

617 

288 

326 

293 

326 

292 

227 

1,968 

2,786 

1,836 

1,881 

1,873 

2,330 

1,826 

1,487 


14,891 

20,900 

28,003 

26,092 

31,198 

66,907 

83,160 

103,140 

62,627 

76,222 

44,478 

76,417 

72,034 

33,222 

62,207 

90,743 

118,692 

128,344 

67,212 

70,686 

93,601 

129,861 

268,270 


736,308 


862,664 


129,291 


19,434 


1,737,697 


AverageAnnual Emigration from the United Kingdom > .-^ kap^ 
for the last Twenty-Three Years f '^'^*' 
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THE APOSTOLIC METHOD OP MISSIONS. 

Many and energetic as are the efforts made by our Church for 
the evangelization of the world, it is remarkable that we possess 
no systematic works on Missionary operations. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1843 form the only work of the kind in our lan- 
guage, and they deal only in a general way with the main 
outlines of the subject, though full of most valuable references 
and pregnant suggestions. We have nothing in the shape of 
practical manuals for Catechists or Students, nor more elaborate 
treatises for the more advanced. And whilst we in these respects 
stand in most disadvantageous contrast with the Church of 
Rome, the Protestants of the continent of Europe have scarcely 
anything more to show. The works of Hombeck and Nie3amp 
were in the right direction, but whilst that is all that can be 
said for them, they have, we believe, had no successors. Inquiries 
into the early Catechetical Schools have, as more congenial to 
the bent of (jerman criticism, appeared, along with other mono- 
graphies, or single treatises on particular points; but these are 
unknown except to the scholar who happens to have access to 
German literature. 

But, leaving our own times, it seems yet more remarkable 
that BO little in the way of practical treatises has come down to 
us from early times. St. Augustine's '*De Catechizandis 
Budibus" stands alone on the subject of dealing with " in(^uirers,^'^ 
and his treatises "De Symbolo," '*De Doctrina Christiana,'* 

NO. XVIII. R 
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and sermons "Ad Competentes," together with St, Cyril of 
Jerusalem's Catechetical Lectures, form the chief part of what 
is to be had on the method of instructing Catechumensy in the 
now common sense of the word. Such works as Amobius 
" Contra Gentes,'' those of Clemens of Alexandria, and other the 
like, are not forgotten i^ saying this. What remains from the 
middle ages is scanty. And all these works, it need scarcely be 
added, however usefiil, are out of the way of Missionaries now- 
a-days. 

But how is it to be accounted for? One would think that 
the work of evangelizing the heathen must be pretty nearly the 
same in all ages; how is it then, that amid the ecclesiastical 
literature that has come down to us from the first ages, so little 
is of the kind that people now would call Missionary f 

Is it to be accounted for on the hypothesis that, originally, 
the Mission of the Church was her work, wherever she might be; 
that wherever the Church was, there was a Mission f The hypo- 
thesis is one which may be tolerated until another more satis- 
factory be found ; and that a more satisfactory one in respect of 
our modern selves is to be desired, seems, upon a serious view of 
the subject, past question. For, why does not the Gospel 
extend itself of itself? Why is not thepresence of the Church 
found to have a converting power ? Why, how, and whence is 
it, that one has not omy the Chaplain not a Missionary, 
but the Missionary sometimes even discountenanced by the 
Chaplain ? 

How is it to be explained that Stations where there are many 
Europeans are looked upon as hopeless scenes for Missionary 
attempts ? " The nearer the Church, the farther from God," is a sad 
proverb in Christian lands ; heard in a heathen land it is fearful; 
and yet one hears this its equivalent on all sides. It is to be 
hoped that some great fallacy is involved in the modem notion 
now alluded to. 

But refraining for the present from the consideration of 
things as they are, have we not, let it be asked, a yet more 
ancient document than any above alluded to, and that too an 
inspired one, of the propagation of the Gospel among the 
Heathen ? Have we not the Acts of the Apostles, called by St. 
Chrysostom the Gospel of the Holy Ghost, as revealing His first 
operations after the kingdom of heaven had been opened to all 
believers ? 

Admitting that we have such a record in this portion of holy 
writ, it is undeniable still, that it is most unsystematic ; being 
herein of a piece with the whole Bible, in wtich, although the 
entire body of catholic doctrine is most undoubtedly contained, 
}t is not so on the surface as not to be gainsayed, nor so prove- 
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able, even to the believer, as not to leave him much for tlie 
exercise of pure and mrv^\e faith. 

Let us then take up the Acts of the Apostles. Now the first 
thing that occurs to one to note, in a merely general sketch, 
such as these lines are designed to furnish, is, that in the main, 
this record presents to our view only part of the history of two 
of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul ; the former the Apostle 
of the circumcision, the latter the Apostle of the uncircumcision. 
Most noticeable, in the second place, is the fact that, whereas 
St. Peter was the Apostle of the circumcision, he was the chosen 
instrument of converting and admitting into the fellowship of 
Christ's Church the first Gentiles, Cornelius and his household. 
Thirdly, it may be observed, as a sort of counterpart hereof and 
yet further confirmatory of this position, that although St. Paul 
was specially appointed to the apostleship of the uncircumcision, 
we find him, wherever he goes, addressing himself first to the 
circumcision. This, evident as it is on the very surface of the 
inspired narrative, is enforced on our attention by Acts xvii. 1, 2. 
" Now, when they had passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
they came to Thessalonica, uhere teas a %ynagogue of the Jews : 
and Paul^ as his manner teas, went in unto them, and three 
Sabbath-days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures," &c. 

The remark is the more conclusive, because it occurs so in- 
cidentally. It has all the force of an indirect and undesigned 
proof. So that it seems scarcely a hypercriticism to note that 
the Greek, rendered " a synagogue," is, literally, " the syna- 
gogue,"" 'n auvaytoyi]. — He not only selected the Jews, but met 
them in their place of chief resort, the synagogue of those parts. 
The practice is seen also from chap. xiii. fat Salamis and Antioch, 
in Pisidia); chap. xiv. (at Iconium); cnap. xvii. (at Athens); 
and at Rome, he addresses the Jews first, (chap, xxviii.) St. 
Chrysostom's remark is worth introducing, as it opens to us 
another feature of the apostolic practice. " Again, they hasten 
past the small cities, and push on to the larger, since the word 
would thence flow out in all directions to the adjacent towns ; 
and Paul, as his manner was, entered into the synagogue of the 
Jews. Although he had said, * We turn unto the Gentiles,' (xiii. 
46,) he left not oflf doing this : for he had a great desire for 
them. For hear him speaking, (viz. Rom. i. 11; ix. 3,) &c. 
(P. 815.)' 

The other feature of the apostolic practice observed by St. 
Chrysostom is the going /r«^ to the chief cities. This is equallv 
observable on the surface of the narrative ; and is very much 
overlooked. Not without special import therefore is that other 

.1 The edition of Chrysostom referred to throughout, is that of SaYile, torn. iv. 
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— seemingly so casual — remark, " We came .... from thence to 
Philippi, which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a 
colony ; and we were in that city abiding certain days ;" (chap, 
xvi. 1 2,) on which St. Chrysostom also remarks as follows : *^ The 
writer goes on to mention the places, as writing a history, and 
marking where he (St. Paul) spent any time; and he shows, 
that he tarried in the great towns, but passed by the others. 
The title • colony' tells us the rank of the city." (P. 803.) 

The very names of the churches to whom St. Paul's Epistles 
are addressed point to the same thins. 

This course suggests another point of practice. The fact 
of St. Paul's selecting the chief cities, and going ^r^^ to the Jews 
in them, of itself caused his first preaching to be addressed to 
the most religious men in each place, and sometimes (ex. gr. 
at Salamis), to the "chief" men. And there is more in this 
particular of the apostolic practice, than the mere exercise of 
love to his countrymen, and the respecting of their claim, in 
virtue of the promises, to have salvation preached to them first. 
Although it be supposed that the Apostle had nothing else in 
his mind, the fact, that God's providence so guided his steps, 
is suggestive of the like rule now, consistent as it is with every, 
principle of ethics. Next to the Jews, we find him addressing 
the " devout men and women," the proselytes, «.^. those who 
had turned more or less from vanity, to seek the living and true 
God. St. Chrysostom's remarks on this point are frequent ; the 
following is a specimen : — " * Therefore disputed he in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews, and with the devout persons,' (chap. xvii. 
17.) See him again, addressing the Jews ; and by the ^ devout 
persons,' he means the proselytes. For the Jews were scattered 
about every where, at the coming of Christ, {airo t^9 tov Xpurrov 
Trapovalasi), the law on the one hand being about to pass away, 
and they, on the other, teaching mankind." (P. 821.) 

Would it not, in fact, seem clear, that as the law was given to 
be a schoolmaster to bring the Jews to Christ, the Jews became, 
whilst they themselves rejected the Gospel, schoolmasters to 
bring the heathen to it ? 

So again, St. Chrysostom. ** How is it that St. Luke says so 
markedly, that he went into the synagogues first? (chap. xvii. 
1 — 15.) Why, he persuaded the Greeks through, the Jews, 
And he knew that this method was most suitable to the Gentiles, 
and best calculated to bring them to believe." 

And again, (on chap. xix. 8 — 10.) " See him every where 
thrusting himself into the synagogues, and thus going forth to 
the Gentiles. For it was his plan every where to take occasion 
of the Jews, as I before said. For he thereby moreover pro- 
voked the Gentiles to jealousy and curiosity, and they eagerly 
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welcomed him ; and the Jews repented upon the Gentiles 
receiving him." (P. 836.) 

See also St. Chrysostom's observations on chap. xii. 28 ; xiii. i. 
(P. 791,) 

The fact that Cornelius, to whom St. Peter was first sent, was 
also " a devout man," (a o-e^So/iei/o?, or proselyte, of some class,) 
is not only remarkable as exhibiting an identity of practice, so to 
speak, on the part of the two great Apostles, but as conveying 
a Divine sanction for that practice. For St. Peter was sent by 
express revelation to Cornelius, and it is particularly stated what 
kind of a man he, Cornelius, was. 

When all this is dispassionately weighed in the mind, do we 
not seem led almost irresistibly to conclude, that the same rule 
must have been designed to hold good for all times and places, 
and therefore, in the main, must hold good still ? 

Taking then the case of this country, (India,) and considering 
our national position in it as somewhat analogous, in the order 
of God's providence, to the position of the Jews dispersed among 
the Gentiles at our Lord's first coming, — viz. in possession of, 
and heirs to, the truth which it is intended that the Gentiles 
also should know; considering this,— may one not conclude, 
that Missionary attempts on the Heathen should bo made first 
where there are settled bodies of Europeans; and, above alJ, 
where Christianity has an outward form, at least, by the pre- 
sence of Chaplains, and the existence of Churches? 

And furthermore, in dealing directly with the Heathen, 
should one not address the most religiously disposed among them, 
and those who most pretend to the knowledge of the truth ? — 
the " devout men," and the ** Stoics, and Epicureans ?" 

Also, ought not such attempts to be made (indeed, if thus 
made, it can hardly happen otherwise,) in the towns of most 
note, geographically or commercially, or for science and learning 
and refinement ? — " for," says St. Chrysostom again, " it is mere 
senselessness to run at random. Let us, then, do the same [as 
the Apostle did]. Let us instruct the foremost first, that these 
be not a hindrance to our dealing with the rest." (P. 802.) 

The view of Missionary proceeding thus far obtained, is so 
very diflferent from the general character of what prevails in 
our day, that the entering into any detailed contrast would 
involve one in what might seem invidious criticism. And, in- 
deed, in order to attempt such a contrast, the intimations con- 
tained in the inspired record need a minuter investigation ; 
whereas, only a few out of many have now been but cursorily 
touched upon. 

There is, however, one particular recorded of St. Paul, 
which may thus be contrasted with a particular of modern 
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practice ; the coincidence between them is, at first sight, so 
great, and, on second inspection, so utterly none. The preaching 
in Bazars and Melas has been a very favourite practice of our 
generation ; and, though its ill success has brought it perhaps 
somewhat into disfavour, there are not a few religious and 
earnest people, who think a Missionary neglects his duty, and 
slights opportunity, in not making this a part of his regular 
duty. If a Scripture warrant be wanted^ it is thought to be 
found in St. Paul's teaching ** in the market daily y^ at Athens. 

Now, it is true, that " in the market " sounds, here in India 
and in English, as very equivalent to "in the Bazfir." 

But if it had been translated " in the Agora," people might 
have stopped to ask how far " the Agora" was the counterpart 
of *'the Bazar," and then perhaps have come to a conclusion 
somewhat different from the one now currently received. 

If there were a Bazdr which, without excluding any sort 
of merchandise or traffic, was the ordinary and public place of 
resort for the judges, the members of council, the civil servants, 
the lawyers, the chief Pundits and MouUahs, the Bishop and 
clergy, rectors and principals and professors of schools and col- 
leges, for the edification of each other, and promotion of the 
public interests, it would answer to "the Agora" at Athens. 

Next, supposing the *^ Agora^ to have been merely what we 
understand by a Bazar or " market-place," it would remain to 
be proved that St. Paul addressed any one and every one whom 
he could, by any means whatever, get to listen to him. The 
very wording of the passage seems to indicate something very 
different from this. 

" Now while St. Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit 
was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry. 
Therefore disputed he in the synagogue teith the Jews, and with the 
devout persons, and in the marKet daily with them that met with him. 
Then certain of the Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered 
him." Passing by the " therefore^ for the present, and the other 
words italicized, let the expression " them that met with him " be 
noted and weighed. It is a neat and happy rendering of toi/9 
7rapaTvyxavovTa<; avrS, which no Greek student would ever 
think to mean any and every one whom he met with, but those 
who had the curiosity and took the trouble to meet with him in 
the place of greatest resort at Athens, to which resorted all who 
were in any way eminent in the state. And so we find the 
philosophers of the day among those who there encountered him. 

It is a mere trifle, comparatively speaking, to add, that those 
who would use this text to sanction modem Bnzdr and Mela 
preaching, have to show that the time of St. Paul's resort to the 
market-place was the market hour. 
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We must reserve for another Number, or other Numbers, the 
investigation of the apostolic method of addressing the Heathen, 
which is of considerable difficulty ; and there are very many 
other things in the book of Acts bearing upon the question of 
Missionary operations in general and in detail. For the present 
we conclude, hoping that the readers of these pages will bear the 
subject devoutly in mind whenever they peruse the Acts of the 
Apostles ; for there is doubtless much more in that holy Book 
than one student can discover on a first search into this point, 
and we shall be glad to see the matter fully investigated, 
believing it to be of very great importance. 



INTERVIEW WITH A MISSIONARY AT THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 

Those who have travelled from Pavia to Milan will recollect 
(for they no doubt visited, on their way) the magnificent convent 
of the Grande Chartreuse — the monument of the proud penitence 
of the first Duke of Milan. Galeazzo Visconti founded it in 
the fourteenth century, by way of atonement for the murder of 
his brother, by which he had raised himself to the coveted honour 
and wealth of his position. It was designed for twenty monks ; 
and, while the buildings themselves were erected on the largest 
scale, and the chapel so enriched with the rarest specimens of 
workmanship and jewellery, that it remains still a perfect trea- 
sure-house of beauty and of art, the monks were endowed with 
possessions of princely revenue. These possessions were of course 
seized at the French Revolution ; the buildings, however, still 
exist, the chapel enriched with its unspoiled marbles and precious 
stones ; but the number of monks is diminished from twenty, 
the original foundation, to fourteen, who subsist entirely on the 
alms of the charitable, or the offerings of those who repair to 
the convent for the purposes of religious retirement or counsel. 

The church, the chief object of the stranger's curiositv, is of 
the Romanesque style of architecture, and throughout its length, 
with its twelve chapels and altars, which line the sides of the 
nave, is one mass of variegated marble, the several altars con- 
sisting of that material, or of alabaster richly inlaid and set 
round with gems of rare size and beauty. Considering the cha- 
racter of its warlike and unscrupulous founder, we were a little 
struck at discovering that, to adorn the western entrance, he had 
caused to be sculptured most exquisitely in ivory, the history of 
St. Ambrose on the one side, and his own very different achieve- 
ments on the other. 
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When we entered, we found service was being chanted in the 
choir by the few dismal occupants of this gorgeous temple with 
its spacious buildings. Dressed in their ample vestments of 
coarse white cloth, with the cowl drawn over their heads, they 
resembled grotesque stone images in the dark stalls of oak, rather 
than men with human thoughts and sympathies. It was Lent; 
and as our guide, the verger, informed us, the vespers were now 
joined on to the matins, in order that the usual liour of dinner 
might be undisturbed. 

While the service continued, I strolled into the adjoining 
cloisters. They were large and spacious in extent, and round 
them the separate residences of the monks were set, projecting 
outside like small square bastions from the wall. Each one had 
his separate tenement. I was led to inquire somewhat of the 
inmates. My informant told me they were chiefly men who had 
retired from the world ; several of them oflScers who had been 
in the French army, and who now dedicated the remainder of 
their lives to devotion and penitence. One of them, the sub- 
prior, had been, he said, a Missionary to India. On inquiring 
whether many resorted to the convent for the services of the 
Church, he told me that several of the students from Pavia, or 
officers quartered at Milan, came thither about Easter-time, for 
the purposes of religious retirement, and to make their confes- 
sion, preferring the privacy of such an establishment to the 
churches of the town. While thus we talked under the arching 
roof of the cloister, the line of monks issued from the south door 
of the church, and filed past, with melancholy step and dejected 
eyes — a white row of spectral forms^ — to their respective resi- 
dences. I begged my guide to point out which was the late 
Missionary ; and almost before my wish was expressed, he bad 
stepped forward, and announced to the last in order of the 
hooded monks that a stranger begged to speak with him. This 
was a little embarrassing : he approached, however, and invited 
me into his dwelling. I apologized stammeringly, but the low 
door opened, and in we went. A small room received us, having 
another smaller one on the side. These were filled with lum- 
ber, rubbish, and firewood, and were intended as a workshop for 
those who engage themselves in manual operations. The further 
end of the apartment opened into a garden of a few feet square, 
but this too was in total disarray. Some steps led us to an 
upper room, which was large and airy, and clean, with a good 
prospect over the plains which witnessed the defeat of Francis I. 
This was furnished with a Dutch stove, table, chairs, &c. and 
looked tolerably comfortable. 

I felt some difficulty in explaining the cause of what, I was 
conscious, was an intrusion, especially as I had been drawn into 
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it almost against my will ; but there was no help for it, so, with 
an apology, I said that my guide had informed me of his having 
laboured as a Missionary in the East, and that I was desirous of 
learning from him, if I might do so, what experience he had had 
in that Christian service. 

The monk was a middle-aged man, well-looking, though with 
rather a stern expression ; his manner was mild, and, as he threw 
back his cowl, he displayed a closely shaven but well- shaped 
head. He told me, in reply to my inquiry, that he had been 
twelve years in the East, ten-and-a-half of which had been passed 
in the Indian province of Madura. At the end of this time he 
had been obliged to go to the Isle de Bourbon on account of his 
health, from whence he passed on to Siam and Prince of Wales' 
Island, where his companions died, his attendants ran away, and 
he himself, feeble from ill health, resolved to return. He pro- 
ceeded to say, in reply to another question, that the success of 
the Missionaries of Kome in India was much less than it used 
to be ; that Pariahs alone were found among their converts; and 
that the causes of this ill success were the late schisms among 
the Goa and Papal Bishops and priesthood, and the activity of 
the " Methodists" in distributing the Bible, &c. 

I felt he must be taking me for a Boman Catholic, in speaking 
thus unreservedly ; and so, interrupting him, I rejoined that I 
felt it fair to him to say that I did not belong to the Church of 
Bome, but to the Church of England. 

My friend's colour mounted into his sallow cheek at these 
words, and, with a little unguarded change in his manner, he 
turned upon me, and commenced an attack. 

M. " What, you are a Protestant, then?" 

V. " Assuredly, and yet of the Catholic Church of England. 
' GathoUeus sed non Eomanvs.^ " 

M. " Well, Sir, what do you think of the pretended conver- 
sions by your people in India ? The converts are only runaways 
from us, ignorant or pretended Christians. Your distributions 
of the Bible are of no use. I have seen Brahmins laughing 
together at the translation. And they are received by the 
natives only to line boxes." 

F. " As for the distribution of Bibles among the Heathen, we 
of the Church of England do not concur in the indiscriminate 
dispersion of the word of God which is practised by some Pro- 
testants: we know that Heathen must be gathered to the 
Church by the preaching of her Missionaries, and so we act. 
But in regard to the converts in India, we have certain know- 
ledge from our Bishops that thousands of Hindoos have been 
converted to the faith. I know you commonly say they are 
drawn from the Church of Rome, but the fact is not so." 
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3f, " They say that you English are all coming over to the 
Catholic Church." 

F. ** Pardon me ; some have left us, and we regret their loss ; 
I cannot enter into the cause of this defection, but the conver- 
sions are ceasing now.'' 

M. ^' Oh no ; impossible I You are all broken up into schisms 
in England." 

V. " Undoubtedly, many are schismatical ; but recollect, we 
of the Anglican Church are a branch of the Church Catholic, 
holding the Apostolic rule and the faith of the Church." 

M, " But, if that be so, then you are the true Church, and 
we are not. Are you the only true Church ?" 

F. ^^ We do not maintain that : you are a branch of the 
Church, the Greek conununion another, and we are a third." 

M. " In what then does unity consist ?" 

F. " In the apostolic communion and faith, and in the par- 
ticipation of the one Spirit." 

M, " Why did you forsake the Church of St. Augustine ?'' 

F. " Because he introduced novelties unknown to the British 
Church, by which we were brought into subjection to the 
assumed supremacy of the Bishop of Bome. This we threw off, 
and returned to the simplicity of the one first faith and Church."* 

Here followed a short discussion on the supremacy of the 
Pope, with the usual answers and rejoinders about Athanasius, 
Cyprian, &c. 

^^ Besides," I added, *^ since Augustine's time, Bome has 
added other doctrines which are corruptions to her faith." 

M. " Do these doctrines destroy the faith?'' 

F. " Not necessarily ; — ^they corrupt it." 

M. " What faith do you profess, then ?" 

F. " The doctrines of God's word, taught in the Creeds of 
the Universal Councils. You add to these the doctrines of the 
Council of Trent.'' 

M. " The Council of Trent did not add to the doctrines of 
the first Councils." 

V. " Yes, indeed ; none can join your Church without an 
assent to the additional Articles of Pope Pius's Creed, imposed 
at that Council." 

Here we paused; and I moved to take my leave. I was 
sorry to find afterwards, that, by my visit, I had kept my host 
from his dinner, which had been placed within a little hatch by 
the side of the entrance-door down-stairs. As he rose, he 
good-temperedly said, " You will all come over to us ; observe 
here — this is what I say daily for this purpose ;" and leading me 
to a small niche with a table beneath it, he took from it and put 
into my hands a printed paper, on the top of which was a rough 
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print of the Virrin treading on the serpent's head ; according 
to their translation, in the Vulgate, of Gen. iii. 15, in which 
they substitute " she" for " it, and apply the text to the 
Virgin. Underneath was the following : — 

" Oiaiio pro convenione Anglin. 
" Ex libeUo exempta, quern Dondntu Nosier Obxoobius Papa X VI. anno 1840, 
i Indulgentiis ditare dignatua est. 

" Omnipotens leteme Deus, qui per solam yeram fidem homines salvari consti- 
tnisti, respioe propitius super Angliam, insulam quondam Sanctorum, quam jam 
diutius sub erroris jugo captivam miseranda haeresis tenuit, omnes ignorantias 
inde dispelle, dissipa cunctas pravae doctrinse opiniones, omuiumquc animos ad 
rationabile fidei obsequium flecte, ut in sinum S. Matris Ecclesias redeant gau- 
dentes. Per Gbristum Dominum Nostrum. Amen. 

*' Sancta Maria Mater Dei, ora pro Anglia. 

" SS. Petre et Paule, ApostoU Ohristi, orate pro Anglia. 

" S. Georgi, Angliae Patrone, ora pro Anglia. 

" S. Thoma Cantuarensis, ora pro Anglia. 

" S. Gregori Papa, Ecclesiae Catholicae Anglicans Pater, ora pro Anglia. 

" S. Augustine, ejus discipule, Anglin Apostole, ora pro Anglia. 

" S. Bonifaci Angle, Germanise Apostole, ora pro Anglia. 

" Salvum fac popalum tuum, Domine, et benedic haereditati tuse, neque sinas 
animas perire, quas Fllius tuus pretioso Sanguine redimere diguatus est. Qui 
Tivit et regnat in ssecula sseculorum. Amen." 

I thanked my kind companion for the paper, and after declin- 
ing an invitation to partake of his meal, descended the small 
staircase, and issuing from the low door, pursued my journey. 

My reason for recording this interview at the time, and refer- 
ring to it now, is because it illustrated what I have found to be 
the great ignorance in which the Koman Catholics are kept, in 
regard not merely to our Missions, but to our whole system. 
The same stereotyped facts were here adduced, and the same 
objections advanced, which you will find in the mouth of every 
Koman Catholic In the reports of the " Annates de la Foiy^ 
members of the Church of England are classed with all other 
Protestants as *' Methodists," or '* Anabaptists." The very 
same stories about the Brahmins laughing at the translation of 
the Bible, and its leaves being used to line boxes, are repeated, 
and form the theological stock-in-trade to Koman Catholics. 
Even Dr. Wiseman repeats similar stories in his Lectures ; and 
it seems to be thought that when these are adduced in discus- 
sion, the subject is exhausted. 

The same is the case when the argument is directed to any 
other point. There are certain fixed charges or rejoinders with 
which the better informed members are stored ; in discussion, 
they cast the javelin as though its blow were deadly, and, how- 
ever you may parry it, they commonly take no heed, but go on 
to another topic, and so nothing is settled. What I had found 
before, I now found in the amiable monk whom I visited at the 
Grande Chartreuse. 

It is idle to express a wish, while so strict a watchfulness and 
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prohibition is exercised over the Boman Catholics, that they 
could be more truly informed on the subject of our Missions, 
and, indeed, our doctrines. But on the other hand, if they are 
too systematically tutored and instructed in a catechism of con- 
troversy, beyond which all is to them a terra inccanita^ it must 
be owned that most of us are too little instructed m this kind of 
warfare ; we are commonly left each of us to our own sugges- 
tions in dealing with an argnment, always skilfully put ; and it 
might be well if a more systematic compendium of this kind of 
polemical divinity formed a part of the instruction of all the 
members of our Church. 



ADVENT HYMN. 

[The following Hymn, composed by a resident in New Zealand, will be read with 
interest, as expressing the feelings of a devout mind on witnessing the coinci- 
dence of Advent with the summer season of the year.] 

The laughing Spring is in her prime, 

She danceth through our sunny clime ; — 

Can this indeed be Advent time, 

The harbinger of Jesus' birth ? 
Where are the cold and bleak winds blowing. 
The pelting hail, the ceaseless snowing, 
The log-piled hearths, all ruddy glowing, 
While in each happy home reigns pure and Christian mirth ? 

In vain I watchful look around 

Upon the green and flower-strewn ground ; 

!No icy gems, no frost is found ; 

But life and beauty beam unfading ; — 
No friendly bird, with scarlet breast. 
Comes shivering now, a welcome guest; 
Within the woods the songsters rest 
From the bright summer glare, where waving boughs are shading. 

Meet welcome this, I fondly ween. 

Though erst while never by us seen. 

For Him of glorious, God-like mien. 

The Child for weeping sinners born ; — 
Meet that at such a wondrous birth 
Creation should burst forth in mirth, 
And that sea, sky, and smiling earth 
Should wear their brightest tints on this auspicious mom. 
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And what though seasons seem to change, 

While we o'er land and ocean range, 

Our tender Mother doth arrange 

The same sweet song to cheer our heart. . 
She knows that darkling, out of sight, 
Sad souls may brood in cheerless night, 
Though trees and flowers be bathed in light. 
And, 'mid a world of joy, groan 'neath some hidden smart. 

Oh I soothing voice, my Mother dear. 

Like angels' music on our ear I 

With chasten'd joy, and reverend fear. 

Thy words of peace, in this bright land, come ringing, — 
** Glory to God I " thy strains begin, 
" And peace to man, though dimm'd with sin. 
Good will tow'rd thee, thy God brings in," 
While saints and seraph choirs the same blest news are singing. 

Strangers and exiles are we now ; 

A touch of sadness on our brow 

To envious eyes might well avow, 

That far from childhood's home our steps are straying ; 
Well may we bless these landmarks sweet. 
Where we may rest our weary feet. 
By the still waters take our seat. 
With draughts of heavenly joy our burning thirst allaying. 

Soon shall the journey cease. 

For He, the Prince of Peace, 

Has come to give release 

To pilgrims sighing for their distant home ; 
What though our Advent here 
Be dimm'd by many a tear, 
Jesus will soon appear ; 
Oh! let His widow'd Church cry, " Come, Lord, quickly come ! " 
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1, Lessons on the Travels and Voyages of St Paul. For the use 
of Schools* By a Lady. 

2. A Catechism on the Map of the Holy Land in connexion with the 
principal Events in the Old and New Testament. London: 
Groombridge & Sons. 

The above little works have been sent to us for notice. They 
seem carefully compiled, and well adapted to fill the humble but 
useful purpose for which they are designed. The former is a 
book which was particularly wanted in schools. We would 
suggest, in a future edition, the correction of two or three 
typographical errors in pp. 34 and 35, and the addition of a 
few dates throughout the work. 



A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Oxford^ 8fc. suggestive of Means for 
supplying the present Want of Colonial Clergy and Missionaries. 
By the Kev. H. S. Slight, B.D. FeUow of C.C.C. Oxon, 
and Chaplain in the Royal Navy. Oxford : Parker. 

This letter appears to have been elicited by a passage in the 
Bishop of Oxford's sermon preached on All Saints' Day on the 
occasion of the Church Missionary Societj^'s Jubilee. His 
lordship expressed a hope that persons might be found to 
devote themselves; to the work of the Society, * if but for a time.' 
Mr. Slight, whose experience in the navjr entitles him to be heard 
with attention, is of opinion that the existing difiiculty of finding 
missionaries would be in a great measure removed, if young 
clergymen were to be commissioned to foreign stations with an 
understanding that they should not be expected to remain abroad 
beyond a certain definite period. Mr. S. appeals to ancient and 
modem instances in proof of the good wnich might be thus 
efiected. We remember to have read, that at an eany period of 
the existence of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a 
proposal, somewhat similaiv was submitted to the then Bishop 
of London, to the effect that the incumbencies within the 
archdeaconry of Essex should be presented to clergymen only 
after a service of some years in the Colonies. Doubtless, if the 
plan were ever to be carried out to any considerable extent, the 
church at home would bea gainer by the additional experience of 
her Pastors. 
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Mr. Editor, — The two communications from me which you have 
already inserted in your Magazine, related to English settlers in New 
Zealand. I trust that the following letter may be equally acceptable 
to your readers. It was written, as internal evidence will, I think, 
show, by a person who has been actually in the midst of the scenes 
which he describes, and shows what efforts the Christian native people 
of New Zealand are making to raise themselves in the scale of civil- 
ization. But without further preface I will hand you the original 
communication. I am, yours, 

M. A. M. 

" My dear , The part of New Zealand of which I am now 

about to tell you, is a very interesting one in many respectSj^as I think 
you will agree with me if you have patience to read the somewhat 
lengthy letter which I purpose to inflict upon you. It lies on the 
western coast, about forty miles north of Port Nicholson, and contains 
as iine land as any in New Zealand. About thirty miles from Wel- 
lington, the mountain ridges, which occupy with a few exceptions the. 
greater part of the southern extremity of the island, recede gradually 
from the coast, leaving between themselves and the sea a fine tract of 
country. A few miles from the mainland lies the beautifully shaped 
island of Kapiti, affording safe anchorage for ships of any size be- 
tween itself and the main. It is not with the physical character of 
the country that I now have to do, but with the moral and social con- 
dition of its inhabitants. I think, however, I shall show you that the 
former has some bearing on the latter subject, the present and future 
prospects of the inhabitants of any country being greatly influenced 
by the nature of the land they dwell in. 

" Two distinct tribes of Maories occupy this country; the Ngatitoa, 
and Ngatiraukawa, whose principal chief is Te Rauparaha, and place 
of abode Otaki, on a river of that name, forty-eight miles from Port 
Nicholson; and the Ngatiawa, who dwell at Waikanae, ten miles fur- 
ther to the south, and have smaller settlements down the coast to Port 
Nicholson itself. William King is the acknowledged chief of this 
tribe. Several years ago Te Rauparaha, when driven away from 
Eawhia, 200 miles more to the north, by some rival chieftain, led a 
small band of warriors down the western coast. Death and destruc- 
tion marked his path — he was almost universally successful in a 
number of battles. Fresh allies joined him from the north and 
from the interior, and by their aid he was able to drive the Ngatiawa 
from Otaki, which has since been occupied by him and his people. 
Tall, desolate-looking posts of Totara-wood, standing out of the 
ground in mournful solitude, still mark the position of Pas which he 
destroyed. The different battle-fields are pointed out to the traveller 
by the Maories who had a share in the fight. They relate with ex- 
treme minuteness the whole details of these conflicts : their mode of 
chronicling the names of the slain, the nature of the woundp, the 
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stratagems employed, the struggle, the flight, and the pursuit, is quite 
Homeric in its character, and vividly brings before the imagination of 
the hearers the picture of those heroic ages, now happily only matters 
of history — for ever, we trust, passed away. 

" Even after the Ngatiawa had retired upon "Waikanae, there were 
continual fights between them and the Otaki natives. The last battle 
was in the year 1839, when the Tory was on the coast ; and I have 
heard from Captain Chaffers himself, who commanded this, the first 
ship sent out by the New Zealand Company, that he walked over the 
field of battle the day after the engagement, and with the surgeon of 
the ship gave all possible assistance to the wounded. But another 
power was then beginning to be exerted in the district, which alone 
is able to allay the angry passions of men— viz. the power of the 
Gospel. 

" Up to the year 1839 there had not been any European Missionary 
in this part of the island, and yet the natives had already baen par- 
tially instructed. The agency by which this was effected was a very 
curious one — that of the slaves who were permitted to return from the 
Northern district. The Ngapuhi tribe, which holds the country about 
the Bay of Islands, were the first to obtain muskets and powder 
from the whalers who frequented that port ; Hongi, their chief, accom- 
panied by a force rendered perfectly irresistible by these novel arms, 
made several war expeditions into the southern part of the island, 
and took most fearful revenge on his hereditary foes. He killed 
thousands, if not tens of thousands, principally on the rivers Thames 
and Waikato, and returned to the north with a vast number of slaves. 
Slavery is not, and never was in New Zealand, of a very severe cha- 
racter. The slaves were, indeed, torn away from their own homes, and 
had not the power of returning; they were obliged to cultivate their 
captors' land ; but they were generally kindly treated, and often 
married into the tribe, in the midst of which they lived more as 
sojourners than as slaves. 

** About eighteen years ago, the Missionaries, who had toiled for 
many years apparently in vain, were allowed to see some fruit of their 
labours. The Gospel was received with wonderful rapidity in the 
northern part of the island, and although slavery did not entirely 
cease, a compulsory manumission of slaves not being required by the 
Gospel, yet many Christian chiefs allowed their slaves to return to 
their own country. This was the strongest proof which the native 
chiefs could give that their profession of Christianity was sincere. 
Before value was given to their lands by the arrival of Europeans, 
their chief wealth was in their slaves; by their labour they were 
supported — were maintained in the position of Rangatira, or chiefs. 
Deprived of these hands, who had so long worked for them, they 
were placed in an entirely new position, and had to labour for 
their own subsistence. Let us then never hear that self-interest was 
the moving cause in the mind of the New Zealand chiefs, when, 
after long opposition to the Missionaries, they at last embraced 
Christianity. 
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" Slavery, according to Maori custom, does not extinguish individual 
rights. A returned slave enters at once upon his old position amongst 
his own friends and relations ; though, indeed, it was an altered one in 
which many of them found themselves. They had received Christian 
instruction ; had lived in the houses of the Missionaries ; had brought 
back with them to their homes European clothes and some few books ; 
and so were qualified, in a greater or less degree, to act as the instructors 
of their own people. In the case of Oiaki, the agent in this good 
work had lived at the Paihia Mission Station. The first thing tliat his 
heathen relations learned from him was to say grace before meals, and 
to abstain from work — to noho, or sit still — on the seventh day. He 
had brought with him his own book, but what was one amongst so 
many ? He could not keep school with that : so paper and pens were 
procured from the whaling ships which frequent the Island of Kapiti, 
and this one book was multiplied with wonderful perseverance, till 
there were copies enough for him to teach his friends what he himself 
knew. Many of these books were afterwards collected and sent to 
England, and are wonderful examples of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties by the New Zealanders. 

" But I must change the scene for a short time, and beg you to 
fancy yourself at the Mission Station in the Bay of Islands in the 
year 1839. A whaling ship has just come up from the south, and 
two young New Zealand Chiefs land at Paihia, and present them- 
selves to the Missionary there, the Rev. H. Williams : they are the 
son of Te Rauparaha, and his cousin, fine looking young men, and 
neatly dressed in European clothes. The object of their visit is to 
beg that a Missionary may be sent down to them. They are asked 
* if they can read.' * Try us,' they say ; and a Testament being 
given to them, they read with as great facility as those who had been 
under the direct instruction of the Missionaries. Their urgent appeal 
for further instruction was irresistible ; and, after a previous visit to 
the south, Mr. H. Williams took Mr. Hadfield, then a very young man, 
down with him, and left him in the Otaki district. He, with the 
energy which marks his character, at once attacked that system which 
he had come to overturn, in its stronghold. A small rush house, con- 
taining two little rooms, was built for him on the sandhills which 
surround the Otaki Pa, and a similar one within that at Waikanae. 
He regularly removed from one of his livings to the other every 
Thursday, that neither of the hostile parties might say that he gave 
their enemies too much of his attention. The whalers dwelling in the 
neighbourhood at first laughed at his efforts. ' If you can make these 
fellows live at peace with each other, we shall say there is something 
in you Missionaries ; but we've known them too long to expect that — 
it is altogetlier impossible.' Not so believed Mr. Hadfield. He per- 
severed ; peace was at last made between these hitherto deadly 
enemies, and a ridge-pole, sixty feet long, for the church, which the 
natives of Waikanae were proposing to build, was the appropriate 
peace-offering from the natives of Otaki. The tree was felled in the 
woods above Otaki, adzed into shape, hauled to the beach, ajid towed 
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by a canoe the ten miles which separate Waikauae from Otaki ; and it 
now stands in the Waikanae church, (of which more hereafter) — a lasting 
memorial of that peace which was brought about by the persevering, 
the untiring exertions of an individual. 

" I had the pleasure of accompanying the Bishop in part of his 
second Visitation in 1843-4y and passed several happy days with 
Mr. Hadfield in his * Rectory ' house. I call it so ; for truly he was 
at that time the real Rector of that district. It had been proposed 
that Mr. Hadfield should accompany the Bishop in the journey which he 
was then about to make down the Middle Island, and during his absence 
I should have remained at his station ; but the feeling was general 
that Mr. Hadfield could not safely be spared from his own district, 
then in a very disturbed state. The inhabitants of Wellington 
regarded his presence as a sort of safeguard to their town— a strange 
state of feeling in those who were wont to took upon Missionary 
influence with suspicion, if not with positive dislike ; but no one 
could withstand the magic power of Mr. Hadfield's disinterested 
self-devotion. Even a writer on New Zealand, who is not famous for 
speaking favourably of any body, bears this remarkable testimony to 
his character : — 

* I have already related how wisely Mr. Hadfield had availed himself of the 
influence of the chiefe to introdnoe the Christian faith with more peimanence and 
authority, gently mingling the spiritual change with the preservation of the insti- 
tutions to which the people whom he had to change were accustomed ; and I have 
elsewhere dwelt on some remarkable instances of the effect of so merciful and well- 
devised a system. Nor need I repeat that his irreproachable character and win- 
ning demeanour had procured him the love and respect of all classes in both 
races — of the heathen native and the brutal beach-comber, as well as of the grate- 
ful converts and the colonists of education.' — Wdkefidis AdveiUures in New 
Zealand, vol. ii. p. 288. 

" The days which I spent with Mr. Hadfield at Waikanae were 
amongst the most pleasant and instructive of my life. He told me 
the method which he had adopted with his natives. I saw the band 
of noble young men whom he had gathered round him ; in three of 
them particularly he had unbounded confidence — Hakaraia and Martin 
at Otaki, and Rewai (Levi) te Ahu at Waikanae. Whenever, on his 
return to either of these districts, he found that a dispute had arisen 
amongst any of the neighbouring tribes, his first question was, * Has 
Martin or Hakaraia gone V If the answer was in the aflarmative, he 
rested perfectly satisfied that the matter would, if possible, be arranged 
by their arbitration. 

" Shortly before this my first visit to the district, those of the Maories 
who had embraced Christianity were subject to such incessant annoy- 
ance from their heathen relatives, that, with Mr. Hadfield's sanction, 
they had determined altogether to leave their home in the great Pa, and 
to build a separate one for themselves. The expediency of this separa- 
tion between the Christian and heathen natives is always a doubtful 
matter, and is not sanctioned by the Missionaries except in extreme 
casea The good leaven is by this separation deprived^ in a great 
measure, of its power to leaven the whole lumpb Just as this step 
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was on the point of being taken, opposition to Mr. Hadfield's teaching 
suddenly ceased, and well nigh the whole population of the district 
put themselves under Christian instruction. Heathenism, as a com- 
pact and opposing system, was in that part of New Zealand practically 
extinct. 

*I believe/ aays Mr. Hadfield, ' that Christianity is extending itself in New 
Zealand ; and I cannot, with some, allow myself to doubt it merely because some 
temporary disturbing forces may occasionally appear to arrest its progress. I 
should have had little hesitation in undertaking to maintain the position, that, 
ctBteris paribus, Christianity has made a more rapid progress in New Zealand than 
it has ever made in any other country since its first proclamation by the Apostles.' 

" A small portion of the Otaki natives still held by their ancient 
ritenga (or custom), but finding that it was no longer able to with- 
stand the new doctrine, and having rejected Mr. Hadfield's teaching, 
they looked round for some antagonist system which they might 
adopt ; hence the introduction of the Picopos, or Papists, into even 
this district. The popish priests in New Zealand are exceedingly 
active, and never let slip an opportunity of getting a footing : a small 
chapel was built on an eminence, about two miles from the great Pa, 
and is occasionally visited by the priest from Port Nicholson. Such 
has often been the origin of this sad division amongst the natives of 
New Zealand. 

" Mr. Hadfield is now one of the most admirable linguists in the 
country. Tha natives say, that if he were to speak from under a 
blanket, with his head covered up, they could not tell whetlier he was 
a Maori or no. But, for a considerable time after he was stationed at 
Otaki he would not himself preach to his people in church. In this 
he, perhaps unconsciously, followed the example of Henry Marty n, as 
you will find related in his life. The mode which Mr. Hadfield adopted 
in teaching his people was as follows : when he had chosen the subject 
for the following Sunday, he thoroughly instructed Hakaraia, his head 
Maori teacher, about it ; pointed out the connexion of the various 
texts which bore on the points to be illustrated ; and then, after he 
himself had taken his part as a clergyman in the Sunday Services, he 
would sit by while Hakaraia imparted to others in his own language 
the instructions which he had previously received in a catechetical way. 
Mr. Hadfield was able to check him if he wandered from his subject, 
or explained any text of Holy Scripture amiss, and gave the weight 
of his presence and acquiescence to the teaching which was thus 
imparted to his people at second hand. This surely is a far better 
mode of proceeding than the cold and disjointed way of preaching 
through an interpreter — ^sentence by sentence being rendered into his 
own tongue by one who perhaps has a very imperfect knowledge of 
the language which he has to translate from. 

" Many really absurd instances have come to my knowledge of the 
imperfections of this latter mode of teaching. A Clergyman was 
preaching to some natives in West Africa, and he told his hearers 
that all the people in the world were divided into two classes. The 
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interpreter gave his version, which was received by the auditory with 
an universal smile. This led him to make inquiry, and he found that 
he had told his countrymen, " The white man says that there are only 
two glasses of rum in the world." This was not Mr. Hadfield's way; 
and I think there can be little doubt which of the two methods is 
the best. 

" During my residence with Mr. Hadfield for a few days in his reed 
parsonage, amongst the sandhills of Otaki, I got more instruction as 
to the best way of dealing with a native people, and received more 
interesting information on points connected with their past con- 
dition and future prospects, than I have ever had from any other 
person. It was during the end of his season of work ; for his consti- 
tution, never very strong, completely gave way early in the year 1844, 
and since that time he has been entirely withdrawn from active work, 
and has lived an honoured guest in the house of some friends at Wel- 
lington. Every thing has been done for him there which the most 
devoted kindness could effect. He has been nursed as with a sister's 
care, although his host and hostess are in nowise connected with him, 
except by that highest of all bonds which unites Christian hearts 
together. A blessing doubtless has descended upon the house which 
has harboured such a guest, for neither the command nor the promise 
are obsolete, * Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares,* 

"In the disturbed year, 1845, the Bishop himself went to live for 
some months at Waikanae. He feared that the distur*bances which 
were then taking place in the north might excite the turbulent natives 
of the south to deeds of violence ; and the condition of Waikanae and 
Otaki, deprived of Mr. Hadfield's active superintendence, gave him 
serious uneasiness. He had no one to send to the vacant post, so he 
solved the difficulty, as he has often done, by going himself. 

"I find my account of the Otaki district running to a greater 
length than I had expected ; I shall, therefore, reserve the account of 
my second visit to Otaki for a future communication." 



PROJECTED CANTERBURY COLONY. 

Sir, — You have done me the favour, "on the principle of fairness,* 
to publish my letter in answer to your September critique on the Can- 
terbury Colony, and to offer me further space for some observations 
on a second article upon the same subject, which appeared in your 
October number. 

Fully agreeing with both yourself and your correspondent on the 
great importance of this first and only project of Church colonization, I 
do earnestly crave a dispassionate attention to the following attempt to 
reply seriatim to each objection raised in your October article. 
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In the first place, Mr. Gladstone is quoted as condemning all coloniz« 
ation bj means of companies, and so sweeping Canterbury into his 
general condemnation ; but the verj quotation itself broadly betrays 
its entire misapplication in this case, as it expressly distinguishes 
exclusive trading companies as the objects of its animadversions ; and 
a further reference to the context in the speech will discover a careful 
exception of land companieSy such as that of New Zealand. It is 
obvious that a company possessed of a trading monopoly must be the 
worst possible founder of a commercial colony ; especially when the 
monopoly is of the very commodity which the establishment of the 
colony would destroy. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, rightly judged that 
the Hudson's Bay Company, as exclusive traders in the skins of wild 
animals, would not be the best society for reclaiming and colonizing 
Vancouver's Island. But the same principle of self-interest gives 
exactly contrary qualifications to a land company ^ for the sale of their 
commodity must extend, pari passu, with the extension of any colony 
which they undertake, 

Mr. Gladstone is further quoted as exclaiming, ** What has become 
of Mr. Wakefield and his system ?" Unfortunately for the reviewer, 
this exclamation was aimed, not at that system, but at the government, 
for not adopting it in the case of Vancouver's Island. The candour of 
the writer, however, when he finds that his quotations, fairly taken^ 
reverse his inferences, will no doubt transfer the full weight which he 
justly attaches to Mr. Gladstone's opinion, to the favourable side of 
the Canterbury question. 

Having, therefore, gained possession of this outwork of quotations, 
and turned its whole force against the enemy, I proceed to reconnoitre 
his original entrenchments. 

The disreputable proceedings of the New Zealand Company, and 
the artifice with which they have entrapped the Canterbury Associa- 
tion, are the two positions he undertakes to maintain. Upon the first, 
though I protest against our being considered as implicated with them 
in the slightest degree, I will say a few words. To support it, he 
alleges their unjust acquirement of land from the natives, their con- 
tempt of the solemn treaty of Waitangi, and their actually dishonest 
sales of land by falsified maps in England. 

To enter into the discussion of these accusations, would only be to 
reopen the debates of 1845, the report of which, published in a sepa- 
rate volume by Mr. Murray, will give all who are not already satis- 
fied, every possible argument on either side. To my mind, as perfectly 
impartial and unconcerned, except for England's honour and her colo- 
nial destinies, the first intentions of the Company seem to have been 
consonant with the highest idea of colonizing enterprise ; but their 
realisation seems to have been balked and marred at every step by a 
most mistaken official interference. 

. As to the " forbearing memorandum" of the Colonial Office, that the 
Company became embarrassed ' by improvident sales of land before 
their title was ascertained, it is clear, what the memorandum *' forbears" 
to mention, is the main secret of the embarrassment— the destruction 
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of the Company's title bj the Colonial Office, between tJieir two 
operations of acquiring and selling the land. 

I next proceed to comment upon the terms of the '^Mezentian 
Union of the Canterbury Association with the Company ;" with 
reference to which I must begin by emphatically reminding you 
that a large sum of money was indispensable to us, and that we were 
forced, therefore, to '^ coalesce" with some party who should be prepared 
to advance it to us. 

The reviewer cannot conceive, however, why the Association, on 
^' coalescing" with the Company, should take their land from the 
southern province, where the Company have the right of pre-emption. 
This, he says, it is not easy to understand. Yet, when money is ad- 
vanced for any particular enterprise, it does not appear to me difficult 
to understand why it should be invested in that enterprise rather 
than in any other one not contemplated by the party advancing 
it. It can hardly surprise people much, that the Company advancing 
money for the purpose of selling tlieir land, should covenant for its 
not being expended on land which is not theirs. 

Of the terms of the actual agreement, the first point criticized is 
the exorbitant demand of lOs. per acre, which the Company make for 
their land. The Government valuation is asserted to be only 5s. per 
acre — ergo^ the Association should have gone to the Government 
rather than to the Company. 

Now, in the first place, the Government has not, nor is likely to 
have, a block of land to dispose of sufficiently large for the purposes 
of the Association ; and, secondly, if it had, it is precluded by law from 
selling it for less than 1/. per acre. As a matter of fact, all sales being 
conducted in the northern province by auction, the actual price of the 
land hitherto sold (being special lots) has reached, on an average, 
nearly 7/. per acre. I can only suppose the writer, having heard 
that, on the assumption of New Zealand as a British Colony, the Com- 
pany were offered a grant of an acre of land for every 5*. they had 
spent in reclaiming the settlement, got a confused notion of a Govern- 
ment valuation of land at that rate ; but I must submit, that when 
stFong animadversion is made on a project acknowledged to be of vital 
importance to the community, a complete knowledge of the facts of the 
case is the first requisite for so delicate a censorship. 

The review next ridicules the precaution of the Association in 
requiring the sanction of the Governor and Bishop of New Zealand to 
their selection of a site, as if it contemplated these respectable fune- 
tionaries taking a journey of aOO miles to comply with the request. 

If the writer has the advantage of Mr. Cotton's acquaintance, that 
gentleman — having accompanied the Bisliop of New Zealand as his 
chaplain in a laborious and most searching tour throughout his diocese, 
and being now in England— could inform him of the Bishop's perfect 
capability to give the opinion asked for, without travelling tliree 
inches from the chair in which he may be sitting. 

The "main and chief objection, however, remains ; the impos- 
sibility of carrying out the second article of the agreement— namely. 
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that the Association must sell one^tenth of their block of a million acres, 
within six months of the announcement in England of its acquisition, 
or else relieve the Company from further reservation of the tract* 

As a proof of the impracticability of this condition, the reviewer 
asserts that all the sales of land accomplished by the New Zealand 
Company, in the five years from 1839 to 1844, in three separate 
settlements, only raised 286,000/. ; whereas this sanguine Association 
expects to raise 300,000/. in its one province in about as many months. 
He might have made his case still more plausible by stating the period 
of the Company's sales at nine years instead of five ; the truth being, 
that from circumstances wholly irrelevant to the ability or desire of 
the public to purchase, and relating chiefly to the political state of 
New Zealand, and the difference between the Company and Govern- 
ment, there has been an almost total cessation of sales for the last 
seven years. 101 ,000 acres of the 1 28,000 which he states to have been 
sold at Wellington between 1839 and 1844, were, in fact, sold within 
six weeks; and nearly the whole of the 131,000 acres at Nelson were 
sold within six months; — in the former instance the whole, and in the 
latter one-half, of the quantities offered for sale being sold. If, 
therefore, we may make any inference from these sales, it would be, 
that the causes of their cessation being removed, and our plan having 
excited a vast interest in the country, smitten as it now is with « 
colonizing mania, much more than the sum which it then took only 
six months to raise, may now be obtained in a similar period. 

The clause in the agreement thus criticized, was introduced in con- 
sequence of an intimation from Lord Grey, acting on behalf of the 
public, that the reservation of so large a district for more than a 
limited period would be inadmissible ; and it was also considered 
desirable that purchasers should not be kept long in uncertainty 
whether the settlement would be proceeded with on the scale proposed. 
As, however, it will clearly be the interest of the Company that the 
" scheme should not fail," there is no doubt whatsoever that, if the 
Association wish it, and the Government consent, they will extend 
the time for the first sales, should they not be completed within six 
months. 

But '* if not" — at length comes the question which had occurred 
to me earlier — " What then ? " To my surprise, the reviewer's alarms, 
on the supposition of the failure of the scheme, are equally divided 
between the endangered prestige of the Primate's name, and the 
chance of the " wide-awake" Company losing the money they have 
advanced. Is it, after all, then, within the reviewer's calculations 
that the Company, having hedged around by every artifice the Primate's 
flock of innocents, may itself become the victim ? He says truly, that 
if the scheme should fail, the purchasers will have their money re- 
turned to them, and the Company their land, with the loss of their 
-money advanced ; but it is a desperate resolution indeed to make 
sharpers of the Company, that induces him to represent even the case 
of their losing 25,000/. as the climax of their cunning, the very con- 
summation of their plot ! Certainly either he or the Com|>any must 
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be transcendentallj '' wide awake ;'' — the Jineue is past cominon 
comprehension. 

So exigeanU however, is the reviewer in his requisites for any 
mercantile body with which a Church Association may deal, that not 
only must it be wholly disinterested, even to the point of considering 
a loss of 25,000/. a gain in such a cause, but it must never have dealt 
with any heterodox customers, to soil the purity of the hands it opens 
to the Church. He insinuates in a note (p. 129), as a matter of blame, 
a rumoured intention on the part of the Company to sell other lands 
to Dissenters. The stringency of this condition of orthodoxy in the 
lenders of money, would be a good suggestion for an indirect settle- 
ment of the Jewish question : it would, however, greatly narrow the 
scope and purposes of any Church Associations. Similar principles 
in private would denude a Churchman of much of the intercourse, 
and many of the necessaries, of life. 

Since seeing the article to which this reply is addressed, I have 
been in communication with some leading members of the Association 
and ^the Company, and I found them anxious, since so much miscon- 
ception of their mutual arrangement has been possible, that as clear 
an understanding of their relations in the undertaking may be given 
to the public as has always existed between themselves. The following 
addition to Clause II. of the plan has accordingly been agreed to, and 
will be inserted in the forthcoming edition of the pamphlet : — 

'* If, at the expiration of the first six months, a sufficient quantity of 
land shall not have been sold to render it, in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation, expedient to proceed with the undertaking, the money which 
may have been receif ed from intending purchasers shall be returned 
to them without deduction." 

The Company, then, with the whole chance of pecuniary profit, 
incurs the whole risk of pecuniary loss. The Association contributes 
time, trouble, and responsibility, and exercises exclusive and undivided 
management over the whole conduct of the affair. The responsibility 
the Association incurs, is the pledge of their character and credit that 
the noble plan they undertake shall be carried out as proposed, so far 
as may be possible, and to the best of their abilities. The reviewer 
knows perfectly well that the responsibility they disclaim is a pecu- 
niary responsibility ; and I beg to ask whether he would give the 
Primate such an alternative as that he must either subject himself to 
actions at law on account of liabilities incurred by agents at the 
Antipodes, or else forego altogether any participation in great national 
schemes of Church Colonization ? 

The reviewer shows that he has been further and most grievously 
misinformed, when he next asserts that, with one exception, none of 
the managing committee, but adherents of the Company, have worked 
at the scheme. It WQuld be invidious to mention names, but there 
are several gentlemen of various positions in life, quite unconnected 
with the Company, who have anxiously, laboriously, and disinterest- 
edly devoted their time, energies, and thought, to this important scheme 
9^detur cuivis the supremacy of noblemindedness in: the reviewer's 
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judgment. It will, however, console tbe ol iroXKoX of his rejection to 
reflect on the hopelessness of a more general satisfaction, when they 
find him, in the same breath, praying *' that the Governor and 
Bishop may decide against any spot being fit for the purposes de- 
signed," and yet that " so noble a design may not be doomed to 
failure." In the same«entence it is declared, the issue can be but of 
one kind — that, namely, which is inevitable from such unsound pre- 
mises ; yet that the catastrophe may be averted, while the main premise 
is retained— namely, the scheme being "backed"^ by a disinterested 
association. 

Were the statements in this criticism more accurate, there would 
still be an indistinctness of aim in this simultaneous prayer for failure 
and success, rendering its drift incomprehensible. 

I can only say, that while the encouragement we receive from all 
parts of the country is adequate to his most sanguine wishes for our 
success, the difficulty of averting the failure to which he dooms us 
is not alleviated by any of his suggestions. 

He ardently wishes for a Church Colony. The faults he finds with 
the scheme proposed are obvious misconceptions ; and the alternative 
dimly indicated, evident impossibilities. A vague New-Zealand- 
Company-phobia can alone account for such confusion of mind, on all 
points however slightly and limitedly connected with them ; but, be 
it ever remembered, that when any design has been once allowed to 
be noble, praiseworthy, and of vital national importance, and a plan 
for its execution is proposed, there remains but this alternative for all 
who implicate themselves in its destinies, — either to promote the plan 
proposed, or to suggest another better calculated for the determined 
object. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

C. B. Adderlet. 

Hams, Coleshill, N<yo. 13, 1848. 



CANTERBURY COLONY. 

Mr. Editor, — I am induced to trouble you with the following letter 
on two articles which have appeared in the Colonial Church Chro- 
nicle, on a subject of the greatest interest to me; I allude to those on 
the new Canterbury Colony. I trust that what I now write may 
have the result of directing the attention of those who purpose to join 
the Association to what will be their true position on their arrival in 
New Zealand, unless the most radical changes are introduced into the 
scheme as it at present stands. I, Sir, am an interested party ; for 
from the first moment that I heard of the. proposed Colony, which 
seems to me in its main principles to be based on truth, I determined 
to join it. But I have, as in duty bound, examined into the details 
of the scheme as they have been put before the public, not only for 
my own sake, but for that of all those depending upon me. I have 
also weighed the motives of the propounders of it, as far as one man 
is allowed to judge of the springs of action by which his fellow-men 
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are moved ; and the result of all my inquiry has been, that I would 
rather break stones all my life on a parish road than commit myself 
and fortunes to the safe keeping of this new Association, unless that 
which is in itself a grand and noble scheme is rescued from what I see 
it is being made — ^a fresh job of the New Zealand Company. 

Ruin to the main body of their actual settlers has been the result of 
all their fine statements and comprehensive schemes ; and it is only 
the great distance which separates New Zealand from England, and^ 
above all, the impossibility of an individual getting redress f^m a 
Company — of making his single voice heard amidst the hubbub of a 
general meeting and the self-complacency of a committee, — ^it is this, 
and this only, which has prevented New Zealand and Colonial matters 
in general from being long ago more clearly understood* But when 
the parties to a contest are of the character which I hare above 
named, there is no doubt of its ultimate result. '* Magna est Veritas 
et prevalebit :" our only anxiety should be that as few victims as pos- 
sible should be made by the interested parties. 

I, Sir, am more a practical man than a wielder of the pen. I have 
visited several of our Colonies, and laboured there in many ways with 
my hands as well as my head; and I trust to the kindness, perhaps to 
the self-interest of some of your readers, to give an attentive consi- 
deration to the facts which I shall set before them. The conclusions 
to which 1, as a practical man, have come, are identical with those 
which you have stated in your paper. I presume that what I read 
there is only the result of patient thinking on a difficult and most im- 
portant subject, and so it may be some confirmation of your theory to 
know that my facts entirely bear it out. 1 shall, however, ty giving 
you fresh data, enable you, I trust, to carry your reasonings a- good 
deal further ; and this I purpose to do in this and some other letters 
on the same subject. 

I shall first say a few words on that which at present is first in im- 
portance — the connexion of any Colonization Society with the New 
Zealand Company. 

1st. It is not true that the land of the new Association mtist be 
bought of the New Zealand Company. They have, in fact, no land, 
or next to none, to dispose of. It is not enough to say that Mr. Pen- 
nington awarded them so many millions of acres to which they were 
at once to have a Crown title, if they could prove before the proper 
authorities that they had made bond fide purchases to that amount. 
Where are the lands so purchased ? and when was the purchase made ? 
The first purchase, so called, was made on the part of the Company, in 
haste, and on that of the Natives, in ignorance. All notion of land 
being really purchased by parallels of latitude and longitude, is long 
since happily exploded. What lands then have the New Zealand Com- 
pany to offer to any new Colonist ? I unhesitatingly answer — None, 
at all available for such a settlement as Canterbury might be if pro- 
perly placed. As a matter of fact, the Governor of New Zealand has 
been obliged to act as a sort of middle man ; to buy from the Natives 
at a fair price, paid to the real owners, land which they require for 
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their Colonists already in the country. Multitudes of their original 
settlers have been kept out of their lands for many a weary y^ar ; some 
of their claims are still unsatisfied — or, if they are not so, it is solely 
owing to the intervention of the Governor. The Natives have no 
objection to sell land to him, but they never will, and indeed it is now 
not lawful, to sell to the Company. 

But here the plain question arises in the mind of every practical 
man. Why employ this complicated agency ? why should not the Gro- 
veraor have the pleasure, through the proper officers, of himself locating 
the colonists on the land which he alone can purchase ? He takes the 
liveliest concern in their welfare, and has no personal interest in the 
matter, except that which must be the mainspring of every good 
Governor, a desire to do his duty, and to see the people under him 
prosperous and contented. 

The reason why the New Zealand Company wish still to be era- 
ployed as the conductors of Emigration is very clear. By selling for 
10«. per acre to Branch Associations, that land which the Governor 
hands over to them at 5«., or whatever the sum may be, they hope to 
pay their dividends, and then, if possible, repay to the English 
government the hundreds of thousands which have been advanced — 
On what security ? we may ask — That of possessions which really have- 
no existence. No individual in the Colony would have lent 1000/. on 
that security upon which the last loan was obtained from the English 
parliament. 

So much I am compelled to say about the reasons which influence 
the New Zealand Company in wishing to be continued in their self- 
adopted office of sole agents for the settlement of colonists in New 
Zealand. But how ought those reasons to bear upon individual emi- 
grants ? They should cautiously shun having anything to do with 
parties who are striving to bolster up a false system, instead of boldly 
avowing the truth, that they have undertaken that which they are not 
competent to perform. Why should I give 21, an acre for land within 
the Company's territory, as I believe the Otago settlers did, or 3/. to 
the Canterbury Association, when I can get far better land, with im- 
mediate power of occupying it, in the northern districts, where the 
so-called territory of the Company does not extend its upas-like 
ramifications? A settler going with money in his pocket may buy land 
to any extent from those who have preceded him ; who themselves went 
out, it may be, with extravagant expectations, bought too much land, 
and are now willing to sell a portion of it in order to be able to cul- 
tivate the rest. Let an individual then, I say, or a party of two or three 
friends, who have made up their minds to settle together, go out with 
their money in their pockets, and when they have sufficiently lool^ed 
about them, make their selection. A map can give no idea of a par- 
ticular spot of ground, only of the general lie of the country; and 
nine persons out of ten who buy by the map, find to their cost that 
they have bought a pig in a poke — which is another name for an estate 
iu No Man's Ld.nds. 

But if the reasons which should dissuade an individual from buy- 
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ing land from a Company are conclusive, much more are they so when 
we view them in relation to an entire Settlement A Company's 
object is to sell an entire block of land; with the subsequent fortunes 
of the Colonists they do not trouble themselves at all, or rather in a 
very inferior degree. They are glad to get good accounts to publish 
at home, because they act as lures, or ground-baits^ to other intend- 
ing settlers. But they suppress all the unfavourable statements, as they 
would have just the contrary effect on their interest It is an easy 
thing, too, for parties living at the other side of the world, to colour 
so highly a favourable statement, that the writer will no longer 
recognise it as his own sketch; it is still more easy, alas! to sup- 
press truth if it is ungrateful ; but truth will at last out 

The conduct of the New Zealand Company to their original settle- 
ments of Wellington, Nelson, and Jaranaki, has been such, that if it 
could be fully known, I am sure that no future Colonist would ever 
entrust themselves and their fortunes to such guardianship. I was in 
Wellington when it was generally believed that the Company was 
really extinct, and that all New Zealand would be henceforth under 
the sole and energetic rule of Captain Grey. There was an almost 
universal expression of joy. But when in a very short time it was 
. known that the Company bad entered upon another of its nine lives, 
amazement and regret were the prevailing feelings. Amazement, as 
to the reasons which could have induced the British Parliament to lend 
hundreds of thousands on no security at all ; and regret, because every 
thinking man immediately saw that the Company would set about 
founding new Colonies for their own profit, whilst they turned a deaf 
ear to the just claims of their first and principal settlement 

But even if a company were a proper agency to employ in the pur- 
chase of land, the question arises. Where is a good situation for a new 
settlement ? Let any one look at a map of New Zealand, and they 
will find five settlements already in the Company's territory, and these 
of course have the five best places. The Canterbury Colony is there- 
fore to be, according to this supposition, the sixth best — ^and bad must 
this be. On the map there is marked <* appearance of a fine 
harbour," near the north-east extremity of the middle island. There 
is no harbour at all there ; not even a refuge for a schooner of ten 
tons. There is, in fact, no shelter between Port Nicholson and 
Akaroa, and yet this was one of the spots proposed for Canterbury. 
Akaroa, itself, I have heard proposed. This is already occupied by 
French Colonists ; and even if Akaroa presented other advantages, it 
would not be possible, I believe, to oust them. The valley of the 
Wairarapa was proposed. This has no harbour, and is moreover 
entirely occupied by sheep farmers, who, with the sanction of the 
Government, have taken their sheep and cattle runs on long leases 
from the native owners. This arrangement could not be disturbed. 
Even if it were possible to do so, its disturbance would deprive Wel- 
lington of one of its best districts ; the only one in fact wfiich gives 
it the hope of exporting wool. Besides, as I have said, Wairarapa 
has no harbour, and Canterbury would, if placed there^ be a mere 
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appendage to Wellington. I would ask any person who knows these 
localities to disprove, if he can, these facts, or to point out any other 
locality in the Company's territory, so called, where it is possible to 
found another large settlement. 

But the question is really, not what is possible, but what may best 
be done. Never again will a party of Colonists, numbered by thou- 
sands, leave England for New Zealand without knowing where they 
are to go. This the Nelson settlers did. Their ships had Port 
Hardy as their rendezvous, whilst the site of their settlement was 
being looked for. Well would it have been for them had they been 
settled in the northern district. This was once actually proposed, but 
there were cogent reasons against it into which I shall not now enter, 
llie spot where they might, or ought to have gone, is still unoccupied. 
What that place is, I purpose to show in a future letter ; and thither, if 
it is chosen, I would willingly go with the Canterbury Colonists. 

Ecclesiastical, and other reasons, point to the northern district as 
the most eligible spot for the development of the noble plan of the 
devisers of the Canterbury Colony. Let not this attempt be marred 
by any precipitancy in the choice of a site, or by playing blindly into 
the hands of any third party. 

Let us remember that a new settlement cannot succeed unless it 
be in a good, or rather in the best unoccupied situation. Labourers 
will not stop at a place where wages are low and provisions high, if 
they can remove to another place where these proportions are reversed. 
There is in the labour-market a perpetual adaptation of the supply to 
the demand within a Colony, as well as direct emigration from the 
mother-countiy ; and if Canterbury be placed in a second or third- 
rate situation, however comprehensive its plan, however magnificent 
its cathedral and schools, it will soon be as deserted and lifeless as a 
third-rate English town. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

B. B. 
An Intending Canterbury Colonist, 



CHURCH EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — An interesting article in this month's Chronicle, (Nov.) 
" Landing of Emigrants in New Zealand," has suggested a train of 
thoughts on the subject of Emigration, which I venture to submit to 
-your notice. The proposition I wish to place before Churchmen is 
this — Why should not the Church of England, which ought to be 
united in the holy cause of propagating the Gospel in every corner of 
the British Empire, organize an association for assisting, wholly or 
in part, under rule and regulation, poor Church-people of good cha- 
racter, to remove from a precarious competition for subsistence, which 
rages in many of our overpeopled districts and villages, to those 
more genial latitudes where industrious habits will not fail to ensure to 
themselves and their offspring, at no distant period, an honest and 
easy independence ? 
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As it is, Churchmen do combine with members of other commu- 
nions for the promotion of Emigration. We see Lord Ashley and 
his friends urging on our Christian sympathy the claims of the 
" ragged." In another direction Lord Harrowby is at the head of a 
Society of kindred spirit ; while the City Mission, and its agent, Mr. 
Jackson, are at work among the convicted law-breakers. In all this, 
however, where is the poor Churchman and his children ? Who is 
considering the distressed of the "household of Faith" — of those 
signed with the sign of the Cross in our communion, whom we hope 
to see led through the ordinance of Confirmation to the Holy Table? 
The Colonies in general, the Australian Colonies in particular, are a 
prey to diversity of strange doctrine ; I would desire to strengthen 
our Church in these provinces (apart from the question of charity to 
individuals,) by a continuous influx of Church Emigrants ; by rein- 
forcing those small bands of the faithful who rally round their first 
Bishops from a steadfast conviction, that in and through the ordi- 
nances and Sacraments of our Church are to be found the very means 
of grace to enable them, by God's help, to walk in the narrow way of 
life answerably to their Christian calling ; and I would do this by 
gathering them up here, lodging, clothing, feeding them, under the 
superintendence of a domiciled spiritual pastor ; sending them forth in 
detachments, under the charge of some selected Catechist or Matron, 
as the case may be, to be received on landing in a sister institution, 
until finally located in and near the districts of settled Clergy. This, 
it must be allowed, is a comprehensive scheme ; and, as a preliminary 
condition of success, it presupposes a generous and general sympathy 
to exist among Churchmeriy in the wants and necessities of their 
poorer brethren of the faith, wheresoever they are to be found. 

If, however, unhappily, our ideas of doing good are restricted to 
the limits of our parish bounds, — if we take little, or but a cold 
interest in the branches and leaves of our Church beyond the seas — if 
we do not feel a preferential interest in the temporal and spiritual 
exigencies of the members of our own communion, who may be 
balancing on the verge of pauperism, and to whom an assisted passage 
to any of the Australian Colonies would be as a " God's gift," — then 
such a proposition as I have laid down will meet with no en- 
couragement. 

The plan is comprehensive. It involves a building of corresponding 
accommodation — a controlling staff — classification — domestic chapel 
— school — library — board — outfit (partial or complete) — shipping ar- 
rangements — superintendence on voyage by duly selected candidates 
for employment in or under the Church abroad, (Catechists or school- 
teachers,)— together with a similar institution in all detail for the re- 
ception of the immigrants on arrival. It begins with the careful 
selection of individuals and families, and ends in their final location 
in the provinces of another hemisphere — so selected, in short, that 
their praise for consistent religiously good conduct shall be in and 
throughout all these Colonies. 

In fine, the scheme seeks to do that under Church organizatioo. 
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upon Church principles, with one mind, one heart, and one purse, 
which is being done by committees of persons content to place their 
religious convictions in abeyance, so long as they can assist in remov- 
ing distress and misery from our shores. It is a scheme, in fact, for 
gathering up the scattered poor ones of our Church, willing to emigrate, 
in order to plant them in phalanx in the settled villages of our South 
Australian Colonies. 

It may be that only a small section of our village population would, 
under the terms specified, derive benefit from such an institution,—' 
here a family, there another ; for in general, of the true and consistent 
Churchman among the labouring class, with the Psalmist it may be 
said, '' Yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread." Nevertheless there are some, and to these — whether 
imprudently married couples — or young orphan brothers and sisters 
— or children of depraved parents, ripening into manhood with all 
the temptations of this world's evil before them — or again, the orphan 
pauper child, who knows no other parent than the master of the 
union workhouse, no other home than the workhouse walls — and of 
these, especially the females — born, brought up as Church children in 
these asylums, and apprenticed in due time to factories, (to be cast on 
the wide world at the expiration of their indentures, or at 
low wages to some small tradesman, residing, as is often the case, in 
the demoralized and overcrowded districts which usually surround the 
workhouse in the metropolis ;) exposed to the importunate solicitations 
of reckless and abandoned workhouse associates, whose devilish pro- 
pensity seems to be to obstruct the religiously disposed from walking 
in the fear of God and His commandments, and involve them in the' 
same course of dissipation and vice to which they have become 
habituated, — to thesey and such as these, tliis scheme offers the only 
chance of rescue from ruin. Or again, if we look at the number of 
respectable individuals whose history, through loss of employment, 
domestic afflictions, sickness, or other calamities, presents a fearful 
picture of the rapid descent from comparative independence to 
pauperism, can it be said that such an institution is not needed ? 
From experience in the working of that young, but no longer Ex- 
perimental Charity — ^the house so called in Bose Street, Soho — ^I know 
otherwise ; and I see in that benevolent institution the germ of such 
an establishment as is here proposed. To the departing emigrant, 
who can measure the good which might result to his eternal interests 
from being domiciled for a time under the pastoral care of a faithful 
spiritual adviser, surrounded by the influence of the quiet and religious 
discipline of a well-regulated Christian family? 

May what is here said lead others, who have the time, the will, and 
the means, to consider the practicability of instituting a '^ House of 
Aid" for the poorer members of the Church about to emigrate from 
this country. A large sphere of usefulness would be opened to all 
associates joining heart and hand in such a work. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. W. S. 
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LETTER FROM CHINA. 

" Ca7Uon, May 18</*. 
" My Lord, — I avail myself of your Lordship's kind permis- 
sion, to write a few lines to inform you of the state and prospects of 
the Chaplaincy here. I have been now more than eight months in China, 
and I have been ill, more or less, all the time, and part of the time very 
-seriously so ; indeed, in the end of January, I did not expect to be 
able to remain. I received a most hearty welcome both here and at 
Hong Kong ; and as far as our own little community is concerned, 
I trust things are prospering. I have a very attentive and regular 
congregation of about seventy. As the church is yet unfinished, we 
hold the service in the Consulate. I hope the church, which will be 
very commodious, will be finished in two or three months ; and then 
I hope to have a much larger assemblage, — a few of the English, and 
many foreigners, not liking to attend service in the present place. 
The community here has been very much maligned ; and I think 
that if the same number of persons were taken at random from any 
mercantile community in England, the Canton body need not be 
ashamed or afraid of the comparison. The six young men who were 
murdered last winter, were all steady, quiet, and respectable ; they 
had all been at church in the morning, and had gone up the river for 
the purpose of landing and taking a walk. I have not been able yet 
to establish a second service here, but hope to do so when we occupy 
the church. At present I go on board the steamer PlutOy lying off 
the factories, and have a pretty good congregation of the English 
sailors. I have been able to do very little as yet in the language ; 
indeed, I have only just commenced with a teacher, and find it veiy 
difficult ; but hope, nevertheless, to be able to master it to a certain 
extent. I am not able to attend much to it at present, on account of 
ray health. There is an establishment at Hong Kong, of which your 
Lordship is aware, called the Morrison Education Society; Chinese boys 
get a good English education, and after their allotted term is finished, 
(I think seven years,) they are then, at about the age of eighteen, left 
to themselves ; and their education is of very little real value to them. 
Two have been with Keying, translating English newspapers ; four of 
the best are gone to America, two or three are in merchants' oflSces, 
and one is a marker in a billiard- room here ; what is become of others 
I know not. I think this is a great pity ; and as soon as I get into 
my house, which is now being built, I intend to take two of the best 
and give them a room, and carry on their education with a view to 
their future 'usefulness. I intend this experiment to be entirely pri- 
vate, and if it should hold out a fair prospect of succeeding, it might 
be the germ for a future College. I intend merely to ask friends at 
home for drafts from their libraries as a nucleus for a future library ; 
any duplicates (and all the books, if the scheme should not succeed,) 
to be sent to the Morrison Library at Hong Kong. I shall feel most 
thankful if the above should meet with your Lordship's approbation, 
and also for advice as to course of study, books, government, &c. 
" I have the honour to remain, my Lord, 

" Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 

** Samuel Banks." 
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EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

Mr. Editor, — Is the British public aware, that by far the most 
considerable article of export from the United Kingdom at the present 
time, is that of the persons of our own countrymen and their families ? 
In every newspaper ships are advertised for, to take out emigrants to 
all parts of the world. Thousands — tens of thousands — ^nay, hundreds 
of thousands of our people are in search of a new home. The vast 
majority go to America, because the voyage thither is the shortest 
and cheapest; But two vessels are leaving Plymouth every week for 
Australia. Every month nearly two thousand souls bid a last farewell 
to their native country, and embark for the Antipodes. They go from 
a country of Schools and Churches to one where there are ^&vf or none. 
This is a matter which should occupy the serious attention both of 
the Church and the nation. It is too momentous to be treated sum- 
marily. We must content ourselves at present with directing atten- 
tion to the condition of the emigrants during their passage. Pro- 
bably at this very moment more than twenty vessels, with an average 
of two hundred emigrants on board of each, are ploughing their way 
to some one or other of the Australian ports. It is a four or five 
months' voyage. What provision is made for the moral, educational, 
and religious superintendence of the passengers during this very 
critical period ? What, during the time they are in the depots of 
the several ports, or in their ships waiting for a favourable wind ; 
and what during the weary passage ? — Alas! comparatively nothing, 
— nothing in comparison of the greatness of the want. Yet has 
not the duty been entirely neglected. Two years ago, a zealous and 
devoted Clergyman, whose services you have noticed in a preceding 
number,' found time, amid the occupations of a large town parish, to 
visit the emigrant ships, give kindly counsel to the passengers, dis- 
tribute books, and offer those who were going to leave their country 
for ever, an opportunity of joining in the solemn services of the 
Church. He began the work from the impulse of his own Christian 
feelings. He has won for himself the support of one great organ of 
the Church — the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. But 
a single Clergyman and one lay assistant are utterly inadequate to the 
labour which is imposed upon them. Mr. Childs, who has sometimes 
performed Morning Service on shore at Devonport, and then in suc- 
cession on board four ships in the Sound, well asks — " Can a man 
continue such a series of labours without being finally crushed ? " 
This question we shall take the liberty to follow by another — Is it 
fitting, not to say generous, to allow any one or two persons to 
exhaust themselves in a work which should be systematically provided 
for by the Church ? Will the Church — ^the Clergy and laity of the 
Church — permit this ? We trust and believe that they will not. 

Nemo. 



' No. XI. Vol. i. pp. 403—406. 
NO. xvin. T 
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A LETTER TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

ON THE APPROACHING TERCENTENARY OP THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK. 

By THE Bishop of Gibraltar. 

" My Lord Archbishop, — I beg permission to submit to your Grace's 
consideration, a suggestion which appears to me to be of some importance 
to the interests of the Church of England at this particular time. 

« By the Act of Uniformity passed in the 2d of King Edward VI., a.d. 
1548, it was ordered that the &ook of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the Sacraments, and other rites aud ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, which had been recently prepared * by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and certain of the most learned and discreet bishops and other learned 
men of this realm,' should be used in all the churches throughout the 
King's dominions, from and after the feast of Pentecost next ensuing ; that 
is, in the year 1549. Consequently, Whitsunday next, in the year 1849, 
will be the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the English Prayer Book. 

" I cannot doubt, my Lord Archbishop, that tiiis will be a day of great 
interest to the members of the Church of England, both Clergy and laity ; 
and I am anxious to suggest that it should be specially observed as a day 
of thanksgiving and jubuee in our churches throughout the whole extent 
of the British empire. 

'* The reasons for this celebration will immediately be obvious. On that 
day the great principles of our Reformation were first carried into efiPect 
t^hroughout the length and breadth of the land. They were on that day 
legally and practically established in England : and though the Church- 
system then established was afterwards twice overthrown, first by the 
Romanists, and a second time in the Great Rebellion, it was soon by God's 
mercy both times restored, and speedily triumphed again. Its services have 
come down to us substantially the same, and still form one of the most 
precious parts of our spiritual inheritance. 

" Your Grace will not fail to observe, that the day marks a great epoch in 
the history, not only of our National Church, but of the whole Church of 
God. For more than dye hnndred years, in spite of Scripture and the 
practice of the primitive Church, the worship of God had been carried on 
in England in a language not understood bv the people. The prayers had 
been offered up in Latin instead of the mother tongue ; and the use of that 
language was a badge of the yoke and servitude under which our fathers 
were, while subject to the jurisdiction of the head of the Latin Church. 
The establishment of the service in English freed us at once from this 
badge, and proclaimed to all the world the great principle, that men ought 
to worship God in their own living language, and not in the dead language 
of a foreign Church. It set up practically that strong protest and declara- 
tion which is embodied in the Twenty-fourth Article : * It is a thing plainly 
repugnant to the word of God, and the custom of the primitive Church, to 
have public prayer in the church, or to minister the Sacraments, in a tongue 
not understanded of the people.' 

*< The practical results of the principle then established have been very 
striking and very important. To it we owe that solemn decency and order 
which distinguishes our Church in the eyes of foreign nations, and that 
deep and rich tone of scriptural expression in our public devotion which 
carries us upward to primitive antiquity. The Prayer Book set up at once 
for us a standard of devotional language such as no other nation can boast. 
It served greatly to fix even the English language itself, and to stamp it 
with its characteristics of energy and power. Its doctrines and precepts 
have been the spiritual comfort and edification of millions of the faithful 
members of the Church ; nor has it been without its good effect upon 
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< them that are without,' in spite of their opposition, and even of their 
bitter hostility. The English Prayer Book may thus be fairly said to have 
become an element of the national character. It has become completely 
interwoven with our religious habits and practice. Its services sanctify 
the holiest engagements and relations of life ; and its solemn and consoling 
words are read over us when we are laid in the grave. Thus has it been 
proved to be admirably adapted to the spiritual wants of the people, and 
bein^ also well suited to the native energy and enterprise of our race, it 
has been carried with them wherever they dwell around the circuit of the 
habitable g:lobe. 

" Little, indeed, did Archbishop Cranmer, and the pious and learned pre- 
lates who together with him accomplished the work, imagine, that, in thus 
reforming the ancient Ritual, and preparing it for use in English, they were 
establishing a form of worship which should be extended with the British 
dominion to the remotest bounds of the earth, and which should be cele- 
brated by their successors in the Episcopate, not only at home, but in 
foreign lands, and even in Rome itself. 

** Yet, so it has been : nor has even the Church of Rome, though pre- 
tending to universality, been able to spread its services more widely than 
those of the Church of England. This is a great thing to say, when we 
consider the numerous obstacles which the system has had to encounter, 
and the two terrible overthrows which it has sustained since the time of 
its first establishment. But still it is little, when compared with what 
remains to be done before we can make the services of the Church adequate 
to the enormous increase of the population at home, and before we can 
accomplish for the whole of the English dominions what our predecessors 
then did for England; it is little, when compared with what ought and must 
be done, if our Church is to become or remain the National Church 
throughout our vast Colonial empire. Great and strenuous eflforts must still 
be made for the accomplishment of this grand object; and it must be 
remembered that although we may have good hope for the future from 
the Colonies themselves, yet it is acknowledged, on all hands, that the be- 
ginnings of the great work must in every case be made at home. The 
exertions of the Colonies will then naturally follow. 

** Already, indeed, has this been the case. Under the primacy of your 
Grace's lamented predecessor, we have witnessed the greatest extension of 
the Church that has taken place since its first establishment in England ; 
and this extension has been the most remarkable in the Colonies. There 
we already see visibly marked upon the map of the world, a chain of 
spiritual posts and fortresses, by which our national Zion may be at once 
extended and defended, reaching almost round the whole circumference of 
the globe. And may we not hope, by the continued blessing and favour of 
God, to see this great work carried oi^ with increasing vigour under your 
Grace? ^ 

** It may perhaps be said, that as the Church of England does not seek 
for conquest and universal dominion, like the Church of Rome, we there- 
fore need not be anxious for its universal extension. This is perfectly true ; 
but, nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the Queen of England, the 
temporal head of the Church of her own kingdom, rules over more than 
one-seventh of the whole human race, including a hundred millions of 
pagans and unbelievers, aU without the knowledge of Christ, and in danger 
of perishing for lack of that knowledge ; that the duty of extending the 
Church and its blessings among them is perfectly clear, and that the work 
is of immense and appalling magnitude. It requires far greater efforts than 
any that we have hitherto made ; and we cannot as a Church be justified 
without doing our utmost to fulfil the duty which the great Head of the 
whole Church has thus clearly laid upon us. 
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' <* Impressed with these considerations, I venture to suggest, that the 
approachinff Three Hundredth anniversary of the English Prayer Book^ and 
of the English Reformation, shall be made the occasion of a great, simul- 
taneous, and universal effort on the part of the members of the Church of 
England for the wider e^itension of its ministry and services abroad. The 
most natural, or rather the most Christian, way of expressing our gratitude 
to God, for the bestowment and continuance of those blessings, will be, to 
make a thank-offering to Him, out of that which He has given us, for the 
purpose of advancing His cause by increasing the efficiency of our own 
branch of his Church. I would propose, therefore, that on Whitsunday 
next, a collection should be made in every church and chapel throughout 
the empire ; that the Clergy, both at home and in the Colonies, should be 
requested by their Diocesans to preach upon the subject, and to call upon 
every member of the Church m their respective parishes to contribute 
something towards this great work ; that the whole of the contributions 
should be paid into one common fund, and placed at the disposal of 
the Committee of Archbishops and Bishops already established for the 
Colonial Bishops' Fund, of which your Grace is the head, to be divided 
and applied, as they shall see fit, to the twofold object of providing 
additional Bishops, and additional Clergy for the Church in the Colonies, and 
as Missionaries m foreign countries : the additional Clergy to be appointed 
on the application of uie Colonial Bishops, through the medium of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the 
Church Missionary Society. I cannot but think that if this object were fully 
brought before the Clergy, either by a pastoral letter, or by such other 
means as your Grace's wisdom may deem best, such an effort would be far 
more successful than any thing which has yet been tried. Never before has 
such an occasion presented itself, and never again can it occur in our time. 
Nor can we imagine a more suitable season for such an effort than the day 
of the miraculous outpouring of the Spirit upon the Church of God. To 
know that all our Churches in every part of the world will be engaged on 
that sacred day in promoting the same great object, can hardly fail to unite 
us more strongly in its favour, and to produce a most powerful effect. 

** It will be observed, moreover, that this is not a question of party, but 
one which concerns every member of the Church of England. There can 
be but few who have any value for their Prayer Book, and the ordinances of 
their Church, who would refuse to contribute on such an occasion ; and if 
it were understood that every member of the Church, young and old, rich 
and poor, was expected to give something, the amount of the whole would 
be very considerable. We have now, at home and abroad, considerably 
more than twenty millions of souls belonging to the Church of England. 
And though a large part of these are to be considered as littie more than 
nominal members, besides those who are merely children ; yet, on such an 
occasion, and for such a purpose, the rich might be expected to contribute 
largely, and the faithful portion of the working-classes and the poor would 
not be wanting. Parents who could afford it would give for their children ; 
and thus a collection might be made, which, if it were to average only a few 
pence per head, would be sufficient to provide for many of the more press- 
ing wants of the Church of England abroad. It does not seem beyond the 
scope of a reasonable expectation to say, that we might raise enough to 
provide ten additional Bishops, and a hundred additional Clergy. What a 
day would that be for the Colonies and the Church ! 

" Most earnestly, therefore, I do entreat your Grace's favourable consi- 
deration of this suggestion. 

" I remain, my Lord Archbishop, your Grace's most faithftd and dutiful 
scivant in Christ, 

" G. Gibraltar.' 
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APPEAL IN BEHALF OF KANDY CHURCH IN THE ISLAND OF 

CEYLON. 

[We cannot refuse to give a place to the following Appeal, which has 
been forwarded to us, with a request to that effect, by one who has sacri- 
ficed his health in the cause of Christ among the heathen.] 

Kandy, in the interior of the island of Ceylon, is the ancient city of 
the Kandyan kings. It is the inland capital of Ceylon, and the residence 
of the Government agent for the central province. Its barracks are always 
occupied by a regiment of European troops ; and the town is in importance 
and influence second to none. 

Up to the middle of 1846, Kandy had no Church in which the worship of 
God, according to the rites of the Church of England, could be performed, 
and the English service was therefore held in the Court-house. But on the 
19th of August in that year, the present church, a neat and substantial 
building in the Gothic style, and capable of holding from five to six hundred 
persons, was opened for Divine worship. It is situated in the centre of the 
town, and is surrounded on three sides by Buddhist temples, the largest of 
which is the celebrated Maligawe, containing the famous relic that is 
known as Buddhu's Tooth. The church has been built partly by private 
subscriptions and donations, and partly by the aid of the local government ; 
but, owing' to a total want of funds, it remains unfinished ; the subscribers 
having already contributed to the full extent of their means, and the 
government of Ceylon having refused to grant any further assistance. 

The church has at present neither glass windows nor ceiling ; the inte- 
rior fittings are not completed ; a suitable pulpit, reading*desk, and com- 
munion rail are required; and the surrounding ground is without an 
enclosure, and without gates. 

Considering thart the Episcopal Church of Kandy is the first Protestant 
Church that has ever been built in the interior of Ceylon ; and considering 
fiirther, the paucity of churches in Ceylon in general, the spiritual wants 
of the European and coloured population, both in and around Kandy, and 
the fact, that several large and gorgeous temples, dedicated to the idolatrous 
worship of Buddhu, stand in the immediate vicinity of our unfinished 
church, it is manifestly an object no less important than desirable, that the 
building should be speedily completed. 

Under these circumstances the present appeal is made by the Chaplain 
of Kandy, (who has laboured for seven years as a Missionary in Madras 
and Ceylon, and who is now on a visit to England on account of ill health) 
to the friends of religion and of the Colonial Church, in the earnest and 
anxious hope, that through their Christian liberality and charity, the neces- 
sary funds may be raised for completing Kandy Church, and fitting it fur 
consecration by the Bishop of Colombo. It is calculated that the sum 
of 700^. will be required for that purpose. 

References are kindly permitted to the Lords Bishops of London and 
Madras. 

Contributions will be thankfully accepted, and may be sent to the Post 
OflBce, Lowestoft. The Rev. F. Cunningham, M.A. Vicar of liOwestoft ; 
the Rev. Dr. Ollivant, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; and the 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall ; 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co., Birchin Lane, London; and Henry 
Smith, Esq. of Morden College, Blackheath, have also kindly consented to 
receive contributions for Kandy Church. 

H. H. Von Dadelszen, 
Colonial Chaplain of Kandy, Ceylon, 
Late Missionary qf the Society/or the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
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Newfoundland. — The Bishop arrived at St. John's on Oct. 17th, after 
an absence of fourteen weeks and five days, employed in a visitation of the 
coast of Labrador. We regret that we have not room for the details of this 
deeply interesting voyage ; but we understand that a foil account of it is 
about to be published immediately by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. In several places which the Bishop visited, no Clergyman had 
been seen for thirty years, and marriages had been solemnized only by 
public attestation before witnesses. It is believed that the Holy Com- 
munion had never before been administered by any Clergyman of our 
Church on the coast of Labrador. 



Nova Scotia. — King*a College, Windsor, — ^The Church ^Times gives an 
account of the Encania, on Oct. 20th, of this provincial university, the 
senior among the Colleges in the North American Colonies. The Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province, the Bishop, and other distinguished visitors, 
were present. A favourable Report was read, and some useful suggestions 
were made to the Governors. Mr. Ronald Smith, of Prince Edward's 
Island, was elected to a vacant scholarship. 

That all things appertaining to the whole Institution are in happy pro- 
gress, is evident. The funds indeed require much enlargement, but these 
also are advancing ; and it may be hoped that with the continued and ex- 
tended endeavours of Governors and Alumni, and all the other friends of the 
Church and the College, her usefulness will go on increasing, and the bless- 
ings she mav be enabled, through heavenly grace and mercy, to dispense, 
may abound more and more to the glory of God, and the temporal and 
eternal interests of her many sons. 



Canada West. — ^The Bishop of Toronto set out on Sept. 13, to hold Con- 
firmations in the Brock, Gore, and Wellington districts. The Church gives 
an interesting account of the Bishop's progress ,for the details of which our 
limits are unfortunately insufficient. Everywhere the candidates are said 
to have behaved with seriousness and devotion : they generally brought 
their Prayer Books, and made the proper response — *' I do," in a distinct 
and audible voice ; and appeared much impressed with the importance of 
the work in which they were engaged. There were generally good con- 
gregations, even on the week-days, the people dressing for the occasion 
as on Sundays. Excepting in new stations, the people were more or less 
trained to respond and to sing; and their progress in both was everywhere 
respectable and encouraging. It was quite a refreshment to associate with 
the earnest, warm-hearted people ; and the importance of the Bishop's visit, 
both as to their estimation of it, and as to its effect upon them, was dis- 
tinctly visible. His Lordship's frank and cheerful manners are peculiarly 
calculated to secure the regard of the simple inhabitants of a new country ; 
and the affection he everywhere showed for little children, and with which 
he won his wayto their hearts, was very engaging. 

The Bishop's addresses, although not unpremeditated, were (as is cus- 
tomary in England) delivered without books or notes, and were listened to 
vrith deep interest and attention. His topics were varied on almost every 
occasion ; taking up sometimes the explanation of Confirmation and its con- 
nexion with Baptism, — sometimes the scriptural arguments for it derived 
from both Testaments, — sometimes the practice of the Church, — sometimes 
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tbe practical considerations connected with it. Occasionally, the nature and 
importance of the Church, and its ministry— particularly its episcopal and 
apostolical character — would he dwelt upon, together with those points 
which show the Church of England to be a true Church, and to be superior 
in its claims to all other Christian communities around us, whether Romanist 
or Protestant; or if there was any peculiar popular error, or prevalent 
mistakes, it would be met and combated or rectified, and the duties of 
Churchmen as such would be laid down to the confirmed and others. Some- 
times a direct and powerful appeal would be made to Dissenters, known^or 
supposed to be present, on the claims of the Church, and their duty to In- 
vestigate them. But there was one subject which his Lordship invariably 
introduced, viz. : the duty of showing our religion by attending to our daily 
duties as members of families, — whether as children, as brothers and sisters, 
or as parents ; the latter particularly, when he saw that some of the candi- 
dates (as was very frequently the case) were in all probability parents. 



Madras. — Secundertibad. — We regret to observe, in tiieJMadras news- 
papers, that there has been an exhibition at Secunderabad of what Dr. 
Wordsworth calls **the destructive character" of the Church of Rome. It 
appears that there is a chapel in the military lines, which is served by Roman 
Catholic Priests who acknowledge the authority of the Archbishop of Goa. 
Their clergymen, having lately refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
Pope in certain appointments made by him, are considered schismatics 
by their more orthodox brethren. However, schismatical or not, they 
were in possession of the chapel, a circumstance which naturally aroused 
the indignation of the European Romanists. Accordingly, when all other 
remonstrances failed, a party of Irish soldiers proceeded to use force, and 
a scene of most disgraceful violence seems to nave occurred. The chapel 
was broken open, some ornaments were demolished, and others flung down 
a well in the priest's dwelling. Such a state of affairs called at once for 
the intervention of military authority. A court of inquiry was summoned, 
and the result has been that the Bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. Murphy, the 
Rev. Mr. McSweeney, the Rev. Dr. Quinn, and Mr. John McSweeney, were 
declared to have been guilty of complicity in the affair. The Right Hon. 
the Governor in council has confirmed the judgment of the court in a long 
minute of consultation which has been published, and the gist of which is 
contained in the eighth paragraph, which is as follows : — " With those con- 
siderations before him, and looking to the facts elicited by the court of 
inquiry, and to the communications from the officer commanding her 
Majesty's 84th Regiment, after much and anxious deliberation, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in council sees no alternative but to direct the removal 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Murphy from the cantonment of Secunderabad ; and, 
that the orders of the government may not be rendered nugatory, to re- 
quest the Resident to move his Highness the Nizam to require Dr. Mur- 
phy to quit his Highness' territories immediately, and that he shall not be 
permitted to return, except at the instance of the British Government. 
The Governor in council deems it necessary also that the same course be 
pursued in the instance of the other parties (the Rev. Mr. McSweeney, the 
Rev. Dr. Quinn, and Mr. John McSweeney) whose conduct has been brought 
under the notice of government; and he will now accordingly request Ihe 
Right Rev. Dr. Fenelly to nominate, for the approval of government, ano- 
ther priest in Mr. McSweeney's place, as proposed in Dr. Fenelly's letter of 
the 22d July last." 

It should be mentioned that Mr. McSweeney, the priest, is in the pay of 
the British Government, and that the Bishop is charged with acting 
« avowedly in opposition to, and in defiance of the orders of the Brigadier." 
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Newcastle.— From the Sydney Guardian we learn that the Bishop of 
Newcastle has been on a visit to the Upper Hunter and Wollombi districts, 
and has been most cordially and respectfully welcomed. His Lordship 
intended to embark in the Tamar for Moreton Bay on May 31st, and to 
remain in that part of his Diocese about three weeks. 



Melbourne. — ^The Bishop of Melbourne has been on a visit to the 
western district of his diocese, in which he proceeded as far as Port 
Fairy. On his return to Geelong his Lordship attended a meeting, 
at which he announced his intention of forming a Melbourne Diocesan 
Committee ; and also that he intended to create an Archdeaconry of Geelong, 
but he could not make the appointment until £100 per annum towards a 
stipend was raised in the district. It was resolved that a Geelong Branch 
of the Melbourne Diocesan Society should be formed, the first object of 
which should be to raise an Archdeaconry fund. The Bishop stated his 
intention of conferring the appointment of Archdeacon upon the Rev. Dr. 
McCartney, one of the clergymen who accompanied him from England. 
The Archdeaconry will for the present comprise the whole of the western 
district of Port Phillip. 



Adelaide. — On .Tune 29th the Bishop held an Ordination in Trinity 
Church. Messrs. J. Fullford and E. K. Miller were admitted to the order 
of Deacons, and the Rev. W. H. Coombs to that of Priest. The Bishop 
preached an impressive discourse from Eph. iii. 8, which is to be published. 



Jubilee op the Church Missionary Society. — ^The present year being 
the fiftieth since the establishment of the Church Missionary Society, its 
jubilee was celebrated in all parts of the country, on November 1st, being 
All Saints' Day. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury preached a 
Sermon on the occasion in the forenoon, in St. Ann's Church, Blackfriars ; 
and the Bishop of London preached in the church of St George's, Blooms- 
bury. The reason why St. Ann's Church, Blackfriars, was selected as that 
in which the Archbishop of Canterbury should deliver his discourse, was, 
that the annual Sermons on behalf of the Ainds of the Society were preached 
in it for a period of seventeen years after its formation. 

The first meeting of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East, was held at the Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate Street, April 12th, 1 799, 
the Rev. J. Venn, Rector of Clapham, in the chair. The ftindamental reso- 
lution agreed upon was, '^ That, as it appears from the printed reports of 
the Societies for Propagating the Gospel, and for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, that those respectable Societies confine their labours to the 
British plantations in America, and to the West [au. East^ Indies, there 
seems to be still wanting in the Established Church a Society for sending 
missions to the continent of Africa, and the other parts of the heathen 
world." 

The first President chosen by the Society was Wm. Wilberforce, (who 
declined so onerous a trust,) and the first Secretary the Rev. Thomas 
Scott. The first field of the Society's labours was Sierra Leone. The 
whole amount collected during the first five years was but £2,462. 
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CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 

Few, if any, of the dioceses lately erected 5n the distant 
dependencies of the British Crown, present a nobler field for 
missionary enterprize and self-devotion than that which embraces 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Whether we regard 
the territorial extent, the variety of races, the differences in re- 
ligion, or the neglect of past years, and the consequent spiritual 
destitution, we shall see that the work is one to try the faith 
and task the energies of the most zealous and gifted of the 
ministers of Christ. And when we add to this, that it is the first 
systematic effort on the part of the English Church to commu- 
nicate the blessings of a pure faith to the benighted continent of 
Africa, the Mission at the Cape becomes an object of universal 
and surpassing interest. 

It was on the anniversary of the Festival of the Holy Cross, 
1486, that Bartholomew Diaz, the discoverer, having doubled 
the " Cape of Storms *' with two small and weather-beaten barks, 
landed on a rugged islet in Algoa Bay, and there caused the 
Holy Eucharist to be administered to his crew at the foot of the 
cross, which he planted with his own hands, and which gave to 
that barren rock its present name of Santa Cruz. The " Cabo 
de los Tormentos** was afterwards metamorphosed into the "Cabo 
de la buena Esperanza," but it did not become an European 
settlement until 1652, when the Dutch East India Company 
planted a colony there ; and from the Dutch it passed finally 
under the power of the British Crown in 1806. 

This important Colony, in point of extent of territory, is 

NO. XTX. IT 
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larger than the whole of GreatBritaln itself. It is divided into two 
provinces; the western, comprehending seven counties — Cape, 
Stellenbosch, Swellendam, George, Worcester, Clanwilliam, and 
Beaufort;: — the eastern, consisting of six counties — Albany, 
Uitenhage, Somerset, Cradock, Graaff Reinett, and Colesberg. 
In the west is Capetown, the seat of Government and capital of 
the Colony ; in the east, Graham's Town, daily growing in popu- 
lation and importance. To these two great divisions must be 
added the rising settlement at Port Natal, and the vast extent 
of KafFraria, augmenting very considerably both the size and 
population of the Colony. 

It is difficult to arrive at the exact numbers of the diversified 
population, but they may be estimated in the aggregate (ex- 
cluding Natal and Kaffraria) at nearly 200,000 souls. Of the 
white mhabitants, the most numerous are the original European 
settlers or their descendants, chiefly of Dutch origin, and mem- 
bers of the Dutch reformed communion, whose religious esta- 
blishment was recognised upon the cession of the Colony. They 
are a brave and hospitable race, and have ever show^n a kindly 
spirit to the members of the English Church scattered among 
them. Next come the emigrants from our own shores, amounting 
to perhaps 50,000 souls. They are to be found mainly in the 
western province in the neighbourhood of Capetown, in Stellen- 
bosch and Swellendam; and in the eastern province in Albany 
and Uitenhage. 

The emancipated slaves form an important feature in a statis- 
tical account of the coloured population, their numbers having 
been estimated at 35,000. They may be divided into three 
classes — Malays, from the Indian Archipelago — Africanders, 
the half-caste descendants of an European and a Malay, or 
Negro — and Negroes imported from Mozambique, or the western 
coast of Africa. Distinct in their origin, they still maintain 
this distinction of races, and will not intermarry with each other. 
Within the Colony, and on its outskirts, along both banks of the 
Gareep or Great Orange River, are still found a large number of 
Hottentots, the aborigines of the soil, of whom there are many 
varieties, such as the Namaquas and Korannas. They are a 
pastoral people, mild, inoffensive, indolent, and unenterprising ; 
but have proved useful auxiliaries in the recent war. Of the 
stunted and degraded Bosjesmen or Bushmen, supposed to be the 
diminutive offspring of those Hottentots, whom the persecution 
of the Dutch Boors had driven to the caves and mountains, few 
specimens remain, and they are fast wasting away. 

Of this coloured population it has been estiniated that about 
70,000 are Heathen, and 8,000 Mahommedans. 

Along the north-eastern coast is the vast region of Kaffraria, 
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or Kaffirland, inhabited by a warlike race, who have long dis- 
puted the ascendancy of Great Britain, and have but lately 
succumbed, to some extent, to the power of the British arms and 
the fame of Sir Harry Smith. The word Kaffir, or unbeliever, 
was originally applied to the inhabitants of this part of the 
coast of Africa by the Moorish navigators of the Indian Ocean, 
and borrowed from them by the Portuguese. In its more 
restricted sense, it is applied to the Amakosas, the southern 
tribe with which the settlers in Albany have become too well 
acquainted, but it is the proper designation of a wide-spread 
multitude ; for the numerous Becuanha tribes, who occupy the 
interior of the continent to an extent yet unexplored, are not 
only sprung from one common stock, but bear so striking a 
resemblance to each other in language, customs, and mode of 
life, as to be readily recognised as subdivisions of one common 
family. Descended from the Bedouin Arabs, and tracing their 
pedigree up to their progenitor Ishmael, they are a stalwart 
race, roving from place to place, cruel and treacherous, super- 
stitious, but devoid, it is said, of the idea of a future state ; 
inveterate liars and notorious cattle stealers. Christianity has 
as yet made scarcely any progress among them. 

Closely allied to the Kaffirs are the Fingos, the remnants of 
eight powerful nations, formerly slaves of the Kaffirs, but deli- 
vered from captivity by the British in the war of 1834. They 
are now quite distinct from their former masters, and have 
fought in the last war on the side of the British forces. A more 
joyous and mercurial people than the Kaffirs, they may, it 
is to be hoped, be more accessible to the influence of the Gospel. 
Mrs. Ward* gives a pleasing description of a group of Fingos^, 
whom she witnessed gathered round a man who was reading ^* 
a Bible, translated into the Kaffir language ; and tells an inter- 
esting anecdote of a Fingo, who trudged fifty miles on foot and 
back again, for the sole purpose of purchasing a Bible from 
a Missionary. 

Our description of the variety of races would be incomplete 
without mention of the Griquas, a half-caste population of 
Dutch and Hottentots, numbering many thousanas, and spread 
for 700 miles at least along both banks of the Orange River, 
while, to the north-east, near Natal, are the Zoolas, a ferocious 
race, supposed to be distinct from the Kaffirs. 

From 1806 to 1847, the Church at home had evinced very- 
little interest in the religious condition of Southern Africa. 
Mrs. Ward, writing at the end of 1846, speaks thus of the 
melancholy condition of the Church in the Colony : — 



' " Fire Yeare in Kaffirland." Colborn, 1848. 
U2 
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" While English, French, and G-erman societies, of various deno- 
minations, are sending out their Missionaries, our own Church does 
worse than nothing lor the cause of that Gospel for whose sake the 
fathers of the Reformed Church suffered martyrdom. The noble 
Liturgy compiled by the holy men who perished in defence of its 
precepts, is heard by few in Africa ; and when, by some of its glorious 
passages, I am reminded of the sacred fanes of England, I look round 
the building in which I hear the service now, and grieve at its being 
either a dilapidated church, with slight prospect of funds for repairs, 
or a chapel, borrowed from the sectarians, well appointed, consistent, 
and creditable in its appearance. The Church — ^the * Established 
Church' of England, as it stands now in Southern Africa, calls for the 
immediate attention of the Home Government." 

In vain had the Colonists petitioned for the appointment of a 
Bishop^ a blessing for which they were at last indebted to the 
munificence of an English lady. Only thirteen Clergymen, 
and one Catechist, were found ministering to the widely-scat- 
tered congregations of the Anglican Communion throughout 
the extensive Colony. And it is to be feare3 that many of 
our expatriated countrymen were either living in a total neglect 
of religion, or were cut off from the services and religious 
ordinances of their own Church. Nor was any effort made 
to gather into the Christian fold the multitudes of heathen, 
with whom the Colony abounded. While the Moravians, 
Presbyterians, 'Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, the Rhenish, 
Paris and Berlin Societies, and the Americans, all had their 
missions in active operation, the Church of England had none. 
And while the Church was thus regardless of her duty to 
her own children, and apparently indifferent to the conver- 
sion of the heathen, the disciples of the False Prophet were 
uot so negligent. Travellers in Southern Africa recorded the 
astounding &ct, that in the nineteenth century, in a Christian 
and civilised community, Islamism could boast of 8000 recent 
converts, not as heretofore constrained by the sword, but gathered 
together by the peaceful influence of their pastors, and recruited 
not nierely from among the neglected slaves, but also (grievous 
to relate I) from among men born in a Christian land, and bap- 
tised in the name of the ever-blessed Trinity. 

It was to the arduoi^s task of building up the Church in such 
a Colony, that Bishop Gray was called, in the ancient Abbey 
of Westminster, on th^ Festival of St. Peter, 1847. He had to 
confirm the stable q.nd to restore the lapsed Churchman. He 
had to provide for the religious wants of a stream of emigrants, 
year by year flowing to the shores of his Diocese. He had to 
do battle for Christ against Mahomet, to assault the strongholds 
of Paganism, and to consolidate the fabric of our Apostolic 
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Church in the southern hemisphere. And for this work he 
needed not merely unwearied energy, but unbounded charity ; for 
he had to maintain, without compromise, the distinctive princi- 
ples of his own Church in all their integrity, and to evince all 
possible tenderness and conciliatory spirit towards those other 
Christian communities, who had been labouring for many years, 
and not without encouraging tokens of God^ blessing in the 
cause of the same Lord. Twelve months have now elapsed 
since he quitted the English shores for his new Diocese. We 
then presented to our readers * a letter from himself, containing 
a statement of his wants and prospects. We now proceed to 
glean from some correspondence to which we have access, a few 
details of his proceedings during about six months' residence in 
the Colony, assured that those friends at home, whose prayers 
and sympathies have gone along with the infant Mission, will be 
interested in learning what progress he has been enabled to 
make in his arduous work. 

After a very prosperous voyage' of two months, the Bishop 
landed at Capetown on Sunday, February 20th, 1848, accom- 
panied by his Chaplains, the Rev. H. Badnall and the Hon. 
and Rev. H. Douglas, Mr. Davidson, the Churchwarden of his 
late parish, and several Catechists. He fixed his residence at 
Protea, distant seven miles from Capetown itself, but in a 
central situation as regarded the churches in the district. 

An overwhelming extent of spiritual destitution soon forced 
itself on his notice. Applications for the services of Clergymen 
and aid towards the erection of Churches and Schools poured in 
from various quarters. Some idea of this may be formed from 
the two following extracts s*-* 

" A memorial from the district called the Knysna, contained the 
following statements signed by many of the chief parishioners : — 

" * The population of the district lying between the Knysna and the 
Zeitzikamma forest, numbers 1,200 souls. The part most contiguous 
to the nearest place of worship at George Town is distant from it 

» No. VII., January, 1848. 

' We cannot forbear ineerting the following account of th« Bi8hop*« embarkation 
at Madeira, where he landed and held a confirmation, on the .Feast of the Circum- 
cision, 1848. The party proceeded to the ship to embark, after afternoon service, 
on Sunday, January 2d; *'and here/' the Bishop says, "by a spontaneous move, 
a great portion of the congregation followed ns, and requested permission V> 
accompany us to the beach ; and so I proceeded through the town, to the astonish- 
ment of the Portuguese, at the head of a great concouiise of merchants, with their 
wives and families, who thronged the narrovT streets. As I was stepping into 
my boat, last of our party, they asked for my blessing. All uncoyered, some 
knelt on the beach, while 1 implored the Divine blessing. The Portuguese around 
us seemed impressed, and there were a ^eat many near us, and on a jetty at 
a little distance ; they uncovered themselves, and some few knelt. We pushed 
off amidst the waving of hats and handkerchiefs^ and kind cxpressiofos.'' 
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about sixty miles. The population of the line of country lying 
between the Knysna and the Zwart river, embracing the Gonhamma, 
which would be directly benefited by the ministrations of a Clergy- 
man, is computed at 330 more; thus the parish would comprise a 
congregation of about 1,500 persons, many of whom are removed 
nearly one hundred miles from church.* * Then from the nature of 
the country, intersected by deep ravines and rivers, the roads are 
always difficult, and often impracticable, requiring large teams of 
cattle, and in rains great delays taking place, waiting for the subsiding 
of the floods. Many are deterred from going to church who have not 
the means of support.' 

" In another letter, the following passage occurs : — * We would par- 
ticularly bring your Lordship's attention to the barriers which intervene 
between us and our present parish church. We have two difficult 
passes and nine rivers to cross ; these rivers are all dangerous, and 
impassable in rainy weather, and prove so great an obstacle that the 
inhabitants seldom go to church, except on occasions of baptism and 
marriage.'" 

And the Bishop has subsequently had this destitution brought 
forcibly before his eyes, during his visitation in the eastern 

Provinces. He travelled nearly 900 miles, from Capetown to 
litenhage, and did not meet with a single English Church, or 
more than one English Clergyman. Yet he states that the 
Church still has a wonderful hold upon her members, even 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

Within two months from his arrival in the Colony, the Bishop 
had provided posts for the fourteen Clergy, or Catechists, whom 
he had engaged in England; and he had written to request 
that six more might be sent out to supply posts then vacant ; 
efforts were being made in fifteen places to erect churches, and 
a great desire had been expressed for increased Church education. 
And, during his recent visitation, before he had passed through 
more than one-third of the eastern portion of his diocese, he had 
arranged for the erection of ten additional churches, and the 
support of six additional Clergymen. Mr. Badnall resides with 
the bishop at Protea, and is employed in instructing candidates 
for Holy Orders and Catechists, besides doing the work of a 
parish priest in a district much neglected, where he officiates in 
a schoolroom. Mr. Douglas has devoted himself to the most 
wretched and neglected part of Capetown, where he is endea- 
vouring to build a Free Church for the emigrants and sailors 
belonging to vessels lying in the harbour. Dr. Orpen, with his 
wife and family, has been stationed at Colesberg, one of the 
most distant and least inviting parts of the Colony. " I was 
much affected," says the Bishop, " by the cheerful and earnest 
resolution, which he and his showed in entering on a work, for 
which they will receive no earthly reward ; for he is to support 
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himself without any assistance from myself or any other quar- 
ter." *He had collected there a congregation of about seventy 
souls ; and many of those Churchmen, who had joined other 
societies, seemed disposed to return to the bosom of their 
Mother Church. Some of the Catechists itinerate incessantly 
among scattered populations. The Rev. J, Green has been 
appointed to the chaplaincy at Port Natal, and has been the 
companion of the Bishop during his visitation ; and on August 
the 27th, a considerable reinforcement sailed from England, to 
share the Bishop's labours, in company with the Ven. N. J. 
Merriman, Archdeacon of Albany. Towards the income of the 
latter, the Colonial Government has made a grant of £400 
a year, and a like sum has been voted from the same source for 
the Bishop's travelling expenses, and £200 a year for additional 
Clergymen. 

Everywhere there are signs of awakening interest in the 
Church's cause. The daily prayers at St. George's Cathedral 
during Lent were attended by an increasing and devout con- 
gregation. The Sacrament of the Lord^s Supper was admi- 
nistered to 218 communicants on Easter Day, being sixty more 
than were ever known to have communicated before. 

About 350 candidates were confirmed at Simon's Town, 
Wynberg, Rondebosch, and Capetown, in July. 

"This most important service," says the Bishop, "excited very 
great and general interest, and has left, I would fain hope, a whole- 
some impression on the minds of many. Everywhere we had full 
congregations. In Capetown, the street near the cathedral was full 
of people, and the cathedral itself was crowded." 

An Ordination, also, which was held on Sunday, July 30th, 
excited a good deal of interest, — a Priest and a Deacon were 
ordained. 

In August, the Bishop held a Synod of the Clergy of the 
Western Province, when he consulted them on several subjects 
of importance. 

" We unanimously agreed," says he, " to establish a Church Society, 
that should embrace all the objects which our various Church Societies 
in England seek to effect, and be based upon the same principles as 
the North American Church Societies. We agreed, also, to lay before 
the Government a draft of a Church ordinance, which will place our 
parishes and churches as nearly as possible upon the same footing as 
parishes and churches in England ; and we agreed also to certain 
resolutions respecting education, which I undertook to submit to 
Government. Besides these subjects, upon which I consulted the 
Clergy, there were some points chiefly relating to the Public Services 
of the Church, upon which I felt it right to issue certain injunctions ; 
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and there were other points which, though I did not enjoin^ I y«t 
earnestly recommended to the Clergy for their adoption, — ^as, public 
catechising in church, the minister! og of baptism in the public con- 
gregation, &c. — points of great importance in a country like this, 
which is partly Heathen, and where very great ignorance prevails re- 
specting Divine Truth. I am thankful to say that our meeting was a 
most harmonious one — a brotherly feeling prevailed throughout — God 
grant that we may witness many similar meetings.** 

The Bishop afterwards issued a Pastoral Letter to his Clergy, 
epibodying the results of the deliberations of the Synod. 

On the 24th of August, the Bishop started in a waggon on 
his Visitation to the Eastern Province, to which allusion has 
been made. The history of that visitation may best be told 
when it shall have been completed. For the present, it will 
suffice to say, that great as is the extent of spiritual destitution, 
far greater has been the zeal and sympathy with which the 
Chief Pastor of the Church has been welcomed in the most 
outlying portions of his Diocese. Everywhere he has been en- 
couraged to believe that the work of God prospers in his hands. 
He has preached to crowded and attentive congregations — ^has 
baptized children— held confirmations — and administered the 
Holy Conununion in distant wilds which have never heard the 
sound of a church -goin^ bell, and rarely before hailed the pre- 
sence of a Christian JSiJ^ister. The Colonists have seemed to 
feel deeply sensible of their destitute condition, and have 
expressed their earnest joy at seeing their hopes at length rea- 
lized, in the completion of the constitution of the Church among 
them. At the Knysna, especially, gentlemen have assembled in 
numbers, conducted him on lus journey on horseback, and 
accompanied him, in one instance, for a distance of forty-five 
miles, imtil he joined his waggon. 

Nor, while the work of building up the Church among its 
own sons has thus been going on, has the conversion ot the 
Heathen and Mahommedans been overlooked. 

*'0n Easter day," says the Bishop, "we baptized, and I addressed 
sixteen Africans, trained in our schools or by Church people, our first 
fruits from the Heathen. I felt deeply interested, for I believe them, 
in the main, to be quite in earnest.*' 

The Sev. Dr. Camellari, a skilful linguist, a Maltese by birtb^ 
once a member of the Church of Bome, but now a Minister in 
our own Church, has been appointed to the Mahommedan 
mission, which is one of pressing urgency. For it is a me- 
lancholy fact that five emigrants, who arrived from England 
within three months from the Bishop's landing in the Colony, 
became disciples of the False Prophet. 
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** This is not a single instance," he writes, •* of such apostasy. * * * 
I believe, however, the Mahommedans are not now increasing. Bat 
the fact is surely very awful, as sLowing the low standard of religion 
of our people in England, and the little estimation in which Chris- 
tianity h held here. I cannot satisfy my mind as to the ground of 
these conversions. The reasons assigned for them do not seem to me 
to be the true causes. People here do not appear to feel the awfulness of 
living in the midst of Satan's kingdom . I cannot but think that men's 
eyes are blinded, and their hearts become hardened through long 
indifference and neglect." 

The mission to the KaflSrs has not jret been entered on; but 
on the Feast of the Annunciation, which had been appointed as 
a day of general thanksgiving for the speedy and successful ter- 
mination of the war, and for which the Bishop had drawn up a 
special form of service, a collection was made throughout the 
Diocese towards a mission to the heathen. By the latest infor- 
mation it appears that the Bishop was present at a meeting be- 
tween the Kaffir Chiefs and Sir H. Smith at King William's 
Town, on the 7 th of October. The account is so graphic 
that we are tempted to give the dialogue in eatenso. 

** The Governor* — Here is the Bishop from Capetown, who rode 
ninety miles yesterday on purpose to be at this meeting. He has been 
sent out by the good people of England to teach you the religion of 
the Queen of England* This is the man that teaches me the way to 
salvation, and has come to see what he can do for you in teaching you 
the way to be Christians* This is the great chief of teachers, yet still 
regards the smallest child, and the meanest man, who is good, and is a 
Christian, with the same regard as the * Inkoso Inkulu.' [Great Chief.] 
He wishes to establish schools for the education of your children. Can 
none of you assist him in any way ? Can none give a calf, or a little 
corn ? Shall your daughters go about naked, and lie about in idleness 
in the bushes Uke calves ? [The Governor here addressed himself to 
Jan Tzatzoe.]* Have you nothing to say ? You have been in Eng- 
land, seen the great world there, and you saw that no man there eats 
the bread of idleness ; and yet, fool, you dared to join with the Kaffirs 
against the power of the Queen. Have you anything to say to the Lord 
Bishop, for the furtherance of education among your countrymen ? 

Jan Tzatzoe, — The Lord Bishop is a great and wise man, and 
the great chief has already remaiked that I am a fool. How, there- 
fore, can I give any advice upon this subject ? But we certainly re- 
quire teaching to remov-e our ignorance. The Lord Bishop will 
best know how to accomplish this. 

IVte Governor. — The Lord Bishop wishes to speak a few words. 

The Lord Bishop, — Chieftains I am glad to meet you all here this day. 
As the great chief has just told you, I rode yesterday all the way from 

1 Tzatzoe was exhibited in £DgIand, fa few years ago, at religious meetlDgs, as 
a professed Christian ; bat ho was foremost in the mischief of 1846-7. 
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Graham's Town, that I imght be present at this meeting, of which I 
only heard the day before. I am, as you have been told, the Bishop of 
the English Church in this part*'of the world — of that Church to which 
our Queen belongs, and I wish now to assure you of the interest, the 
deep interest, which I take in you and your condition, and to tell you 
of my earnest desire to do you any good in my power. The great 
chief has talked to you about the education of your children. I am 
ready to assist you in this good work, for I feel that by education your 
own peace and happiness will be greatly promoted. I am also most 
anxious to send amongst you ministers of God who may teach you the 
way of life, and bring you to the knowledge of the true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom he hath sent. Be assured that the best way to pro- 
mote your own happiness in this world, and in that which is to come, 
is by becoming Christians — by receiving as your Lord and God that 
blessed Saviour in whom we, who are Christians, place all our trust 
and all our hope. And now I will not keep you any longer ; but I 
repeat, I shall be glad to do you any good, and I hope you will tell me 
how I can do it." 

Who can wonder that the cares and labours of such a Diocese 
have been almost too great for the Bishop's physical strength ? 
Writing on the 3d of May, he says : — 

" Were it not that there is so very much to be done — and done all 
at once — I should enjoy myself in this beautiful spot ; but my brain is 
almost bursting at times with the multiplicity of things that are daily 
forcing themselves upon me, and the anxiety consequent upon them, 
and the smallness of my means, and my own unfitness for much of the 
work assigned me. However, I sought it not ; and, I trust, as my day 
is, so shall my strength be. I wish I could show you the noble hills 
which I look upon, just before my window, the lawn, and oak trees, 
and rushing stream ; and on my right the flats, stretching out for 
twenty-five miles to Hottentot Hollands, where there is another mag- 
nificent range." 

Soon after this, it pleased God to afflict the Bishop with a 
very long and painful illness. . Writing on St. Peter's Day, the 
anniversary of his consecration, he says : — 

^^ A solemn day for me, and one spent in much weakness and pain. 
I was to have taken part in our Cathedral Service on Sunday, and re- 
turned home on Monday. But God ordained otherwise. On Sunday 
morning I had another, not very violent, relapse, and have since been 
confined to my bed or room." 

For two months his labours were thus interrupted, but he 
has since resumed them with his accustomed energy. 

The infant Mission has started under happy auspices. Peace 
has been lately restored to the Colony. The members of the 
Dutch Reformed Communion are inclined to look on their 
English brethren with much kindness and cordiality. Their 
Ministers are on terms of personal friendship with the Bishop, 
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and some of them were present as spectators of the Confirmation 
in Capetown, and at Wynberg. The Missionaries of the Pro- 
testant Missionary Society at Paris, reduced to penury by the 
late Beyolution, appealed to the English Bishop ; he subscribed 
to their support, stating that he did not ** support their Mission, 
but only Christian men who have left home and frieuds for 
Christ's sake to preach His blessed Gospel,'* and feeling that 
" it would be a ^eat sin, and show a lack of Christian spirit, 
not to help them m their distress." 

Men and means are still wanting for the good work. Many 
have gone on the simple condition of receiving food and rai- 
ment. Others have abandoned position and preferment, and 
family and home. A Fellow of New College, who has carried 
off the highest honours of his University, has offered his gratui- 
tous services to the Bishop for five years to promote the cause 
of education. " Ten or twelve additional Clergy, and an almost 
unlimited supply of Catechists and Schoolmasters, are wanted at 
once." Fifty zealous labourers would find ample employment in this 
wide region. And the means of accompJishing so great a work 
are utterly inadequate. Much has been done by the voluntary 
liberality of Churchmen, But the work is still incomplete, and 
the Bishop is solely responsible for the support of every Clergy- 
man and every Catecmst whom he brings into the Colony. 
The Colonial Government has been liberal in its grants, and the 
Colonists individually are willing to contribute according to their 
abilities ; but the main portion of the funds must, for some years, 
be furnished from the Mother Country. Few can give their per- 
sonal services, but many may contribute out of their abundance 
to the spiritual wants of Southern Africa. To all such, and to 
the prayers of all Christian readers, we commend the Mission 
of the Church of England at the Cape of Good Hope. 



FIRST STEPS OF THE BORNEO MISSIONARIES. 

Twelve months have elapsed since, as many of our readers will 
remember, the Borneo Missionaries embarked a second time on 
their voyage to Singapore, where they arrived safely at the end 
of May. It would seem that their friends, and those of the 
Mission, have especial cause for thankfulness in their safety, for 
the ill-fated vessel in which they sailed, after having been run 
down in the Channel at starting, and compelled to return to the 
port of London to refit, was, with her cargo, totally lost about a 
fortnight's sail from Singapore, on her voyage homeward ; her 
crew narrowly escaping in their boats. The opportunities of study 
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afforded by the monotony of an Indian voyage are always 
valuable to the Missionary ; but, even in a merchant-trader of 
350 tons, Buch as the Maria Louisa, the Christian minister may 
find a sphere of active duty : and this, in the present instance, does 
not appear to have beenj neglected by Mr. Macdougall and his 
Deacon, who constantly during the voyage celebrated the services 
of the Church ; and, as we are informed by a circular lately 
issued by the Borneo Church Mission Society, succeeded in 
making a deep religious impression on many of the sailors. 

At Singapore they were most kindly received by the British 
Governor and residents ; and so great was the interest excited in 
their enterprise, that, during their short stay, a considerable sum 
was collected in aid of the funds of the Mission. 

On the 30th of June they landed at Sarawak, after a ten days' 
sail from Singapore, and were warmly welcomed by their country- 
men there. The entry of the river they describe as very fine — 

*' Beautiful wooded moun tains, j a ttiDg out in:)othe lake-like sea, and 
changing as the river winds into every variety of form, from its 
mouth up to the town of Kucb in, where they disappear, and are 
succeeded by a large tract of undulating hills, covered with jungle." 

A site for the church, and future residence of thq Missionaries, 
had been fixed by Sir James Brooke before his late visit to 
England, and the ground is now in course of preparation for 
building: this, however, will be a work of time, for, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, in a country where mankind and the 
forest struggle together for existence, and land once reclaimed 
from the jungle after a very short neglect is again swallowed up 
by it, every timber required for the framework of the houses has 
to be brought from Singapore, a distance of more than 300 miles. 
Until their own residence is finished, the Missionaries will 
occupy what is called the Court-house, standing on the opposite 
side of the river to Sir J. Brooke's, or the Government House. 
This is a square building erected by Mr. Hoope, the German 
Missionary, who some time since left Sarawak: it is of two 
stories — the lower occupied principally by the Hall of Justice, a 
large room used for various public purposes, and in which Divine 
Service is now performed. On this head, Mr. Macdougall 
writes — 

" We have Church Service twice every Sunday — at eleven, a.m. and 
half-past three p. m« and at seven a. m. on saints' days ; but, until we get 
our Church, we cannot have daily public Service ; which I believe will 
have a very good effect, not only on our own community, but upon the 
native mind." 

As there is at present no physician or surgeon in the settlement, 
large and frequent recourse is had to the medical knowledge 
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and skill of Mr. Macdougall ; and here we may mention, that 
his arrival appears to have been timed very providentially, as, 
within a few days of that event, two of the small party of 
Europeans whom he found there were attacked by an ague and 
fever, which, in one case at least, there is little reason to doubt, 
must have terminated fatally had medical assistance been wanting. 
Yet it must not be inferred that the climate is unhealthy ; on 
the contrary, the Missionary writes — 

" As far as my present experience goes, the climate is delightful, 
and, I have every reason to believe, most healthy. If people sleep in 
the wet, or in the swampy jungle, they may catch ague or rheumatism ; 
but I know of no other disease that is common, and J have not had 
one fatal case yet, though I have the medical charge of thousands. 

" The Dispensary has succeeded admirably, and I am already fully 
occupied, every day, with patients, from twelve till three o'clock. 
They come to me-^tho»e that cannot come, I visit." 

Mrs. Macdougall writes — 

" Every day my husband receives patients, in his little dispensary 
down stairs. There is a great noise of talking, and often peals of 
laughter from the natives, with the difficulties of understanding them 
on his side, and his gesticulations to them. He can get on pretty well 
with the Malays, but the Chinese speak a mixture of Malay and 
Chinese which is puzzling enough ; and their pronunciation of Malay 
sounds is bad." 

She adds^— 

*^ I must not omit to mention the great success he has had with a 
very bad compound fracture of the leg, (which had been broken nine 
days before it was brought to him,) by using gutta percha for a splint. 
He moulded it in hot water to the shape of one of our own servants' 
legs, and then put the broken leg in it. It makes a complete boot, 
as firm as any board when dry, and the shape is easily altered with hot 
water — so that it is both comfortable and safe. The poor man has 
got on wonderfully," 

Under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs, Wright, a school 
has been opened, which, as we learn from a letter written by an 
English officer at Sarawak, and which appeared in the Times of 
the 2d of December, * already consists of fifty adults and 
children, and is thought to be making great progress.* 

** The boys," says Mrs. Macdougall, " are very quick, particularly at 
numbers ; they caught the multiplication table surprisingly. Mrs. 
Wright wanted to know their names ; but they would not tell their 
own names, and answered for one another — ^from some superstitious 
reason.. They have droll ideas about age; one little boy declared 
himself fifteen years, and another of the same size said he was seven 
months. I found this out some time ago in an evening walk, during 
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which I noticed all the babies I met, and asked their parents their ages ; 
but thej told me nonsense. One little sturdy fellow, standing strong 
on his legs, they said was three months old — ^he certainly was." 

It is a favourable circumstance, that no ill-will, or apprehen- 
sion of undue interference, has been excited ; many of the 
natives of high rank visiting the school^ and appearing pleased 
with the instruction given. The same correspondent says : 

" One of the young Pangerans as several times visited the 
school ; he came, in the first instance, for medical advice, as he 
is suffering from one of the dreadful wounds he received at the time 
of Muda Hassim's murder. The poor young man cannot be more 
than eighteen or nineteen years old. He has a bad cut across his 
mouth, which has injured his face, and another across his chest ; 
but, notwithstanding his disfigurement, he has all the airs of royalty — 
such a stately walk and graceful manners. A Malay, indeed, is a very 
refined gentleman ; as calm and self-possessed, and averse to any great 
attack upon his feelings, as any reserved Englishman can be. He 
never wonders." 

To make him a Christian, however, will evidently be a work 
both of time and difiBculty. He is a Mahometan of the strictest 
kind, and warmly attached to his religion. Thus, we are told — 

" In this, which is the great fast month, they are not allowed to eat 
anything in the day till after sunset ; and so strictly do they keep the 
fast, that they change visibly before the month is over, getting both 
paler and thinner. While Mr. Macdougall was in the Dispensary to-day, 
a Malay came who was very ill, and to whom he gave some physic ; 
but the man declined taking it. On this he was asked, ' Why did 
you come to me at all, then ? — Go away ; I shall not doctor you.' 
' Give me some physic to take home,' said the Malay ; 'it is a great 
fast-day — ^I may not drink till evening.' See, then, how strict 
they are in their religious observances ! The Datu Patuigi, who 
came to-day, with a troop of naked children and one of his followers, 
wanting to hear the piano, refused the fruit which we offered to him, 
although he would not say why. But not to drink all day in this 
climate, is indeed a self-denial." 

On the 19 th of September, in the last letter received from 
Sarawak, Mr. Macdougall writes as follows — 

'< I do not know that in this generation we shall do much with the 
Malays here, beyond removing obstacles, and making them regard 
Christianity with a favourable eye ; although I verily believe, that if 
the Church perseveres in her operations, the next generation will see 
them all Christians. But the case with the Dyaks is very, very dif- 
ferent. I cannot tell you how it weighs upon my mind, day and night, 
that I am without an arm to reach them. I think that the time has 
come for them to be gathered into the fold of Christ ; and if means 
are not speedily used for reaching them, the larger and more influ- 
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ential trib^, at least, will soon become Mahometans, and draw the 
others along with them ; for they are fast adopting the language, 
dress, and customs of the Malays, and their religion will soon follow. 
At present they can hardly be said to have any religion — ghosts and 
omens are all they seem to reverence. I find, upon investigation, that 
we have no less than thirty-three tribes of what I may term free and 
liberated Dyaks in our Bajah's territory, scattered about the country 
in groups, at distances of from one to four or five days' journey from 
this place. Some of these tribes are very numerous and influential : 
I would instance three or four — Singhi, Sautak, Sauk, and Lundu, 
who alone number thousands. Of these tribes, the Orang Kayas 
(literally * rich men, or chieftains') tell me that there is nothing they 
desire so much as to be taught by the white men ; and say, that if we 
will send teachers to them, they will learn our wisdom, and become 
great men — they will build houses for their teachers, and give them 
every thing they can get for food, &c. Now, what we want are three 
or four young men, zealous, prudent, no bigots, able to learn a language, 
and with some knowledge of useful arts, who would go and dwell with 
one or other of these tribes for those parts of the year in which they 
are collected at home, — for at certain seasons they are scattered about 
at their farms ; — and when the tribes dispersed, they should come into 
Sarawak, and live as it were in college, when they would have the 
advantage of time for study, which they would never have among the 
people at first ; and the regularity of civilized life and Christian ordi- 
nances would prevent them from barbarizing — which, as we see here, 
is sometimes the case with men who spend much of their time in the 
jungle. I think that these men should be in Deacons' orders, or at 
least Candidates for the Ministry. We can scarcely calculate the 
results of a systematic effort : — if our Dyaks are gained, those of all 
the surrounding territories would soon follow, and I think that the 
Gospel would spread as a cleansing fire throughout the land. At 
present we are inefficient; but I trust another year will not be allowed 
to pass away without our being able to occupy some of the ground 
now open to us." 

Such, then, is the field of Christian enterprise now open in 
Borneo, and which it is the object of this Mission to occupy. Our 
readers will remember that the condition of the Dyaks before the 
government of Sarawak fell into the hands of Sir J. Brooke, was 
that of the most oppressed serfdom ; the tjrranny of their Malay 
masters serving effectually to retain them m a state of barbarism 
and poverty. Under his govern\nent, however, the chains bjr 
which they were fettered have been unbound ; and the Dyak is 
now rapidly rising to take that place in the scale of civiliza- 
tion to which he is entitled by his mental and physical capaci- 
ties. Guileless and open-hearted — chaste, far beyond the code 
of morals of European natives — their capacities are stated to 
be above the ordinary level of the tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago ; but he is, at present, religionless. If, in this crisis in 
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the history of his raQe, he is neglected, and suffered to become 
Mahometan, a great opportunity will have been lost, and a great 
responsibility incurred. The resources of the Mission are as yet, 
we understand, altogether inadequate ; and, when the necessary 
funds have been raised, men will have even then to be fonnd, 
who will offer themselves in the pure spirit of devotion for the 
work. We cannot, however, think that either will be wanting; 
but rather, that the Lord of the Harvest, who has so wonder- 
fully ordered events hitherto, will put it into our hearts to give 
ourselves, each in his own measure, to the work, that it mav not 
be hindered, and that this abundant harvest may be gathered 
iuto the storehouse of the Church. 



PROJECTED "CANTERBURY" COLONY. 

The two letters of Mr. Adderley, in reply to the articles which 
appeared in this Journal upon the above-named subject, demand 
some notice ; and we now give it as shortly as we can. 

For this end we shall abstain from matters of merely secon- 
dary or incidental import, and address ourselves to the main 
topics on which we dwelt before, offering such corroborative or 
explanatory remarks as the further consideration of the subject 
and the arguments of Mr. Adderley may seem to suggest. 

The only departure from this course shall be in again urging 
Mr. Gladstone's words against the attempt made, in the second 
letter, to explain them away. It is there stated that the remarks 
of Mr. Gladstone refer to exduaive trading companies, apart and 
distinguished from land companies. We take the liberty of 
again asserting that the animadversions of that statesman were 
clearly and in terms directed against land companies, colonization 
companies. In proof whereof we again lay his words simply 
before our readers : 

" The world has already had experience," he said, **in the matter of 
colonization by companies. Even the Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
has descanted eloquently on the miserable condition in which South 
Australia continued as long as it was subjected to the control of a 
company.*' • 

Was the Australian Company, we ask, a trading company, or 
have words no meaning ? 

We return now to the general question. We remind our 
readers of our positions, which were, 1st. That the Canterbury 
Association was in reality only a mode of acting for the New 
Zealand Company ; that the scheme was, virtually, only a New 
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Zealand Company scheme : hence that, at the outset, it was open 
to serious distrust. 2ndl7. That the actual compact was such 
as to be fatal to the success of the scheme, as it stood ; that it 
was delusive, and likely to be hazardous to the eminent mem- 
bers of the Association who had lent their names. We see no 
reason to depart from these opinions. 

The only answer to the first allegation is, that the connexion 
of the Association with the New Zealand Company was merely 
a mercantile transaction, necessary jfor carrying out the scheme, 
and implying no more than a commercial negotiation between 
two bodies. 

It is impossible, however, to regard it in this light. We felt 
this, when we perceived the names of several active members of 
the New Zealand Company, connected with, or in the service 
of, that body, among the Managing Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. The suspicion grew, when we heard it hinted that 
those members were the most prominent in the direction of the 
Association. Hence we were not surprised to learn — though 
somewhat surprised to learn it incidentally from Mr. Adderley's 
letter — that in fact the whole risk of starting the Canterbury 
Ajssociation is incurred by the Company. A loan, as we pointed 
out, was advanced to the Association by the New Zealand 
Company. It is now understood, .that, should the scheme fail, 
tills loan (£25,000) shall not be repaid. " The Company, with 
the whole chance of pecuniary profit, incurs the whole risk of 
pecuniary loss." Why should the Company make such a bargain 
unless it were its own speculation ? 

And this, there is good reason for supposing, was really the 
case. We do not suppose it will be denied that there was a 
canvassing of members of the Association, on the part of the 
New Zesdand Company ; that names were solicited ; that indi- 
viduals of consequence were plied with arguments to induce 
them to allow themselves to be placed on the list; and it is 
now pretty evident that some of these gentlemen were but very 
imperfectly informed of the nature of the agreement that was 
made. 

Now we do not blame the New Zealand Company for trying 
to carry on its speculations by such a fresh scheme as this. Nor 
would we venture to call in question the decision of the eminent 
individuals who consented to join in the plan.^ But we own to 
a sort of feeling as if we had not been quite fairly dealt with, on 
discovering a plan which seemed, on the face of it, a philanthropic 
scheme, emanating from men distinguished by station and cha- 
racter, and demanding all confidence, to have been in its origin 
simply a speculation of a land-trading Company — one, too, whose 
past transactions would not encourage much hope of success. . 

NO. XIX. X 
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But we now turn to the second main topic of discussion ; 
viz.) the compact formed by these joint co-operating bodies. 
We really do not see our main objections removed or lessened 
by Mr. Adderiey. We said, and all feel, that the condition of 
100,000 acres being sold, and £300,000 raised in the space of 
six months, is an absurdity. We looked for some explanation 
of this condition. We jSnd, however, the same article embo- 
died in the prospectus lately re-issued, on December Ist. And 
in the reply we are told, Aat " there is no doubt whatsoever, 
that if the Association wish it, and the Government consent, 
they (the Company) will extend the time for the first sales, 
fihould they- not be completed within six months." 

That is, as it seems, as long as the Association continue to 
sell the land reserved by the Company, the latter will not fore- 
dose the agreement, and take the thing into their own hands ; 
but if it fail to do this, they will then break up the whole 
scheme. This surely cannot be satisfactory. Are the Asso- 
ciation not to know what time will be given them for parting 
with the land, but after six months be at the mercv of the Com- 
pany ? Are those who purchase, on the stipulated conditions of 
the Association, to find all their expectations crushed, because the 
Company, at a given moment, refuses any extension of time to 
the Association ? Will .a charter be given on these terms ? 

We cannot but observe here, how the explanation tendered, 
or rather suggested, by Mr. Adderley, really increases our 
apprehension as to the practicability of the compact in this 
respect. 

We showed in a former article the absurdity of the condition 
alluded to, by statistics from the New Zealand Company's 
Returns, whidi proved that neither had such quantity of land 
been parted with, nor such a sum been raised, in five years, by 
the Compaiw, as will be demanded of the Association in six 
months, mr. Adderley tells us, still further, that the amount 
has not been raised bv the Company in nine years ; that the 
quantity of land specified by us was sold in an incredibly short 
time when the speculation was first started, and that after a 
rapid rush of purchases, the whole thing came to a stand-still. 

Why was this? why, in the Company's hands, did the plan 
fail ? Mr. Adderley ventures to attribute it to Government 
interference. But we venture to attribute it wholly to the 
rottenness of the system pursued, to the sale of lands in Eng- 
land by map, to the jobbing, the disappointments, complaints, 
conflicts, massacres, which ensued, and rendered that interfer- 
ence necessary. We do not wish to accuse the Company of 
fraud, or dishonesty ; for, in real truth, the more they are free 
from such charges, the more the disastrous consequences of this 
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land-trading in New Zealand must be attributed to the system 
of dealing — by map in England, in lands on the other side of the 
globe — with only a partial knowledge of each plot of ground. 
With whatever care you try to act, there must arise disaffection, 
discontent, disappointment, and great disasters. 

We attribute these evils to the system. The New Zealand 
Company is itself our witness. And now the same mode of 
proceeding is handed over to the Association to make experi- 
ments with. We own we fear the embarrassment which will 
arise. We shall dread a repetition of such unseemly disputes, 
wranglings, accusations, and losses, as the history of the New 
Zealand Company unfolds. For it is painfully true that the 
Association will, in its land sales, be exposed to all this, however 
high its aims, and disinterested its motives. 

A few words must be said, in justification of ourselves, as to 
the price of land to be paid by the purchaser; for, on this, 
Mr. Adderley indulges in a slight sneer at us. We are taken to 
task for setting 5^. as llie Government valuation. We repeat, 
that it was from no hearsay, but from patient examination 
of authentic papers, that we asserted this to be the sum at 
which the Government assigned lands to the Company, as com- 
pensating them, not for what they paid the natives only, but 
for all their outlay. We still think this a fair price for unre- 
claimed, and hitherto unprofitable, land.^ Indeed, the Associa- 
tion have to apologize for fixing such a sum as 10«. per acre ; 
and accounts for this high price by urging, that it "is not 
more than will suflSce to repay the New Zealand Company the 
outlay and risk of loss incurred in purchasing the land from the 
natives, and in maintaining the establishment which is necessary 
in the Colony, to protect its property, and carry on its opera- 
tions; and in England to represent its interests to the Imperial 
Govemme^U, and to promote its colonization." 

Now this demands remark. Here are five purposes for which 
so much money per acre is demanded : one only of these is to 
pay the price of the land to the natives. We aslfe Why should 
not a purchaser buy direct from the natives, — especially now 

* This arrangement of the Government was entered into with the Company in 
Kovember, 1840, and is stated in the Parliamentary Report of 1844, Appendix, 
p. 47. 

A recent despatch from the Governor of New Zealand, dated May 16, 1848, ex- 
hibits the very low, even nominal, price at which, through the Government, land may 
be purchased direcUyfrom the natives. He remarks, *' They " (the chiefs) "will in 
nearly aU instances dispose, for a merely nominal consideration, of those lands 
which they do not actuaUy require for their own use. Even further than this : 
in many cases, if her Majesty requires land for the purpose of immediately placing 
settlera upon it, the native chiefs would cheerfully give up such lands to the 
Chvemment withotit any payrfyewt, if the compliment be only paid them of 
requesting their acquiescence in the occupation of the land by European settlers." 

X 2 
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that the faets mentioned by the Governor of New Zealand, in 
the foregoing note, are made known to us? What satisfaction 
is it to a purchaser, when £150 is demanded for his 300 acres, 
and when he complains, to be told that he pays a portion of 
it towards maintjdning the New Zealand Company, towards 
keeping up its interest in Parliament, towards recompensing its 
past outlays? Is that Company to be a constant incubus upon 
the sale of property ? Why should the Association have boimd 
its purchasers to such a condition ? 

This view of the matter, we fear, reaches further, and applies 
largely to the general question, whether it is at all a satis- 
factory mode of proceeding, for any body of men at home^ to 
undertake to perform those acts in a Colony, which Colonists 
can best do tor themselves. The expense is necessarily very 
large; the difficulties and probable discontent likely to be so 
great, as to have persuaded many that it is repugnant to the true 
principles of colonization* 

But we will now take leave of our ungracious task. That the 
scheme, taking and attractive in its first aspect, has yet been 
hastily formed — ^that it is still only a theory, is proved by the 
successive modifications which it has been found necessary to 
introduce in its arrangements even now. Mr. Thomas was, in 
the first instance, to have gone and acquired land in New Zea- 
land, unfettered by reference to any local authority. Just before 
his departure, on remonstrance, a resolution was passed, that he 
should first obtain the consent of the Governor and Bishop. We 
pointed out the apparent absurdity of shutting the agreement 
up with the condition that £300,000 were raised in six months. 
We are now told that that time may be extended. We urged 
the probable injury that would accrue to previous purchasers, 
if it was found, after a time, that all the conditions could not be 
fulfilled. It is answered. In that case the money shall be 
returned. We suggested the probable pecuniary hazard incurred 
by the members of the Association. We are informed that the 
New Zealand Company shall bear all the risk. 

This seems to us a loose mode of proceeding ; for surely all 
this should have been provided for beforehand, and understood. 
And we still view the scheme with apprehension. Mr. Adderley 
is indisposed to give us credit for sincerity, when we say that we 
regret, for many reasons, to see a plan setting forth high ends, 
and backed by influential names, likely to end in disaster. He 
finds only a contradiction in our* wishing to see the Association 
diverted from its present course, and we will add, connexiony 
by some speedy intervention, before mischief is done, and while 
its energies and character are unimpaired. Such is our feeling, 
nevertheless. Should the scheme be found (as we suspect) im- 
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practicable5 we still tUnk that much and lasting good would be 
done if the Association — instead of pursuing its ends by the 
sale of land — became a purely philanthropic and charitable body, 
raised subscriptions for aiding emigrants, and for assisting in the 
great operations of surveying, making roads and harbours, and 
allotted their funds to newly forming settlements. They would 
do immense good if, in order to provide the highest blessings to 
emigrants and colonists of the Church's Communion, they built 
and endowed churches and schools, or aided in such works, 
either directly through the Bishop, or through the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Doubtless it is a less ambitious 
plan, but we believe that, on the whole, it would be the most 
effectual. At any rate, the past experience of the New Zealand 
Company, notwithstanding its ** first intentions,**' and "high 
idea of colonizing enterprise," may teach us not to trust to their 
mode of action tor attaining objects for which we are satisfied 
that, not keenness in worldly policy or commercial enterjjrise, 
but the spirit of patient self-denial, is the necessary condition 
and instrument. 

itttestonars 33tograpf)s. 

No. III.— ST. COLUMBANUS. 

Whatever may have been the social and political condition 
of Ireland during the early ages of Christianity, it is certain 
that the country abounded in holy anchorites and bishops, 
whose fame has spread through many parts of the Western 
Church. Far and near it was known, that in a remote corner of 
the world there dwelt a nation of Scots (as the Irish used to be 
termed), rude in appearance, primitive in habits, but excelling 
in the knowledge and practice of the true faith. Report said, 
that on this obscure island were to be found schools and semi- 
naries of learning, in which the Divine Scriptures and the 
liberal arts were taught by competent and able instructors. 
Here might be met men skilled in the best of all sciences — the 
science of holy living. Here might be seen a goodly company 
of bishops, doctors, preachers, and missionaries — all emulous of 
serving Christ with the most entire devotion of mind and body. 
This isle was, in fact, believed to be a nursery of saints, and 
many were attracted to its coasts by this circumstance alone. It 
became no very uncommon occurrence for strangers from foreign 
lands to visit Ireland for the purpose of placing themselves 
under the guidance of some eminent bishop or abbot. Thus we 
read in the life of one of the earliest Irish saints, that fifty monks 
on one occasion were attracted to Ireland by a desire of leading 
a stricter life, and acquiring a better knowledge of sacred things 
than they could hope for anywhere else ; and the same 
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authority proceeds to state, that it was their wish to place them- 
selves under the direction of certain holy fathers, who were 
renowned both for sanctity of life and strictness of monastic dis- 
cipline. The example of these monks was afterwards followed 
by many others at different periods. For a few centuries Ireland 
continued to be the school of distinguished saints and illustrious 
missionaries. Its Church, indeed, was not in all respects what 
it might, and ought to have been. It was defective in discipline 
as well as in correct ecclesiastical organization. Abuses, serious 
in their nature, crept in almost from the very first.^ Its insular 
and secluded situation operated, in some respects, with disad- 
vantage to the best interests of religion, and was once, at least, 
on the point of precipitating the whole nation into a groundless 
schism. The inhabitants of the island were, for the most part, 
barbarous — their princes wild, and licentious, and brutal — always 
engaged in petty wars with each other, and when excited by 
the fierce passions of ambition or revenge, as ready to vent their 
rage upon the unoffending clergy, coenobites, and students, as 
upon their own compeers. Notwithstanding, however, these 
and other disadvantages, it is an historical fact, that the country 
was studded, as it were, with religious seminaries and coenobitic 
retreats, whence there issued forth, from time to time, not a few 
of the brightest ornaments of the Western Church. 

Among the most eminent of these we may rank St. Colum- 
banus, the Abbot of Luxeuil and Bobbio. He was born in the 
province of Leinater, about a.d. 539. At an early period of his 
youth he becaifte a diligent student. In personal appearance 
he was handsooie and attractive, and therefore, as he grew up to 
manhood, was advised, by a pious woman, to shun the peculiar 
temptations to which he was exposed, and to seek some place of 
quiet and seclusion. In accordance with this advice, St. Co- 
lumbanus left his home, and in another part of the country 
placed himself under the care of a holy man named Senile, 
respected for his piety and acquaintance with the holy Scrip- 
tures. Under the guidance of this teacher, the future abbot 
made great jwroficiency in the study of grammar, rhetoric, 
geometry, and the Divine writings. He was accustomed to learn 
the Psajbis by heart, and is said to have composed a Commentary 
upon them while still a young man. He also wrote some other 
tracts at an early age. Being desirous to embrace the monastic 
life, he parted from hia instructor. Senile, and repaired to the 
monastery of Bangor, in the county of Down. Benchor, or 
Bangor, was the most illustrious monastery in Ireland. It was 
founded by St. Comgall, in the year 559, and, according to the 

^ St. Bernard alludoA to these abuses in his Life of St. ^alachy. 
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testimony of St. Bernard, was a place in the truest sense holy, 
and abounding in holy men. Of this monastery it is recorded, 
that, owing to the multitude of its monks, the divine offices used 
to be performed without interruption — the choirs succeeding one 
another in turn, so that their prayers and praises ceased not for 
one moment either day or night. Thither Columbanus retired, 
and continued for many years under the care of its pious founder; 
no doubt experiencing much pleasure and happiness in the con- 
genial society of so many eminent servants of God. His mind 
was formed upon the same medel as theirs. He had the same 
religious tastes, the same ascetic habits, the same fear of the 
world, and the same longings after the saintly life. He felt 
himself at home with such companions ; with whom it delighted 
him to hold sweet converse, and to walk to the house of Gk)d as 
friends. But it seemed as if he thought that this peaceful life of 
devotion had too many attractions for him ; as if it were too 
pleasant for one who aimed after an entire renunciation of self. 
Accordingly, he resolved to leave Bangor and to withdraw to 
some foreign country. Comgall was, at first, unwiHing to sanc- 
tion his departure, as he did not like to part with one from 
whose society he derived much comfort and delight. But, 
reflecting that Columbanus might be enabled to do service to 
others, and to promote the Divine glory, he sacrificed his own 
inclinations, and not only permitted him to depart, but assisted 
his preparations by every means in his power. He selected 
twelve monks to accompany Columbanus. They were among 
the most eminent members of the monastery. Distinguished 
for their piety, charitv, and other heavenly graces, they led 
(says the biographer of Columbanus) an angelic life, having all 
things in common. And the saint himself, their master, was so 
enriched with Divine grace, that wherever he came he disposed 
men's minds to give heed to the claims of religion. 

In company with these twelve brethren Columbanus crossed 
over into Britain, and after making a very short stay there pro- 
ceeded towards Gaul. " The Gauls," says a learned writer,* 
" were then in great need of some holy and resolute Missionaries, 
who would be able and willing to stem the torrent of crimes and 
vices caused by the irruption of the northern barbarians, and to 
rouse the Clergy from the torpor and indolence in which they 
indulged themselves. Columbanus was highly qualified, by his 
learning, zeal, and courage, for this undertaking, and was then 
in the maturity of his age, being about fifty years old when he 
arrived, in Burgundy," which was the part of Gaul where he 
first settled. On his way thither, he and his companions 



1 Lanigar. Eccl. Hist. rol. ii. p. 262. 
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preached the word of God, according as the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. They fixed their permanent abode in Graul, within 
the ancient forest of the Vosges, where an old fort, called 
Anegray, was fitted up so as to afford them a sufficient shelter ; 
but it was not so easy to provide food and the necessaries of life. 
For nine days they were compelled to exist upon the bark of 
trees and the herbs of the forest ; and they did so with the 
patience and resignation natural to men who had left all to 
follow Christ. At len^h relief came to them from a neigh- 
bouring monastery. Without any application upon their part, 
Carantocus, Abbot of Salix, sent them, unexpectedly, a supply 
of provisions by Marculfus, one of his servants, who, on his 
return, so praised the sanctity of Columbanus, that the people 
from all quarters began to flock around him — ^some to ask his 
prayers, and some to listen to his teaching. Many also sought 
to join his society, which so rapidly increased in numbers, as to 
necessitate the erection of two other religious houses, one at 
Luxeuil, the other at Fontaine, both within the forest of the 
Vosges. For the benefit of these communities he drew up a 
monastic rule, derived from the Irish rule of St Comgall of 
Bangor, which was afterwards incorporated with the celebrated 
rule of St. Benedict. 

For twenty years Columbanus contrived to lead a life of 

Erayer and seclusion in one or other of these monasteries. Yet 
is retirement was frequently disturbed by disputes and troubles, 
partly religious and partly political. The Clergy of Gaul looked 
with no very favourable eye upon this western stranger ; chiefly, 
perhaps, because he did not comply with the religious customs 
of the Gallican Church. In particular, he adhered to the Irish 
computation for the time of celebrating Easter ; and this natur- 
ally gave much offence to the Bishops and Clergy of Gaid. 
They very justly regarded his conduct as tending to a breach of 
unity, and consequently summoned him to appear and defend 
himself before a provmcial synod. Columbanus declined to 
attend. He seemed to suppose himself exempt from their juris- 
diction. His reply to theur summons bears more the character 
of a condescending address from a superior to his juniors, than 
an apology from an alien monk and Missionary to the Bishops 
and Clergy of a great Church. His reply is contained in a letter 
addressed by him to the Gallican prelates, in which he attempts 
to defend what, in truth, was indefensible — the Irish and British 
mode of computing the Paschal term. In the course of this 
epistle he tells them that he had already passed twelve years in 
the midst of their forest, near the remains of seventeen of his 
brother monks, who there rested in peace ; and he adds, " Let 
Gaul receive us all, whom the kingdom of heaven shall receive, 
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if we be found worthy. For we have one kingdom promised, 
and one hope of our calling in Christ, with whom we shall reign 
together, if only we first suffer with Him, that with Him we 
may be glorified." We are not told whether this Gallican 
Synod passed any censure upon St. Columbanus; it is most 
probable that, respecting his piety and zeal in other matters, 
they tolerated his irregularity m this. Columbanus, however, 
attached far greater importance to the question relating to 
Easter than was at all reasonable. He addressed another epistle 
on the subject to St. Gregory the Great, in which he entered at 
great length upon the discussion of different cycles and calcula- 
tions. It IS imnecessary to dwell here upon this old dispute. The 
case may be summed up in a few words. The British Churches, 
following an erroneous cycle, celebrated the feast of Easter upon 
a different Sunday in the year from the rest of the Western 
Church. Originally, all the Churches of Europe held the feast 
of Easter at the same time : they all followed one cycle. But, in 
process of time, it was discovered that this cycle was erroneous, 
and an amended one was substituted for it at Kome and most 
other parts of the West. But the British Churches, not having 
much intercourse with the continent, knew nothing of these 
changes and alterations. They went on, therefore, with their 
old reckonings and computations — those which had once been 
common to all the West ; and hence arose the diversity between 
them and the rest of the Church. When, at length, attention 
was directed to the subject, prejudice, and a laudable attach- 
ment to old customs, tended, as they often do, to obscure the 
true nature of the case. The British and Irish would not easily 
allow themselves to be in the wrong. They set up for their 
practice a claim of antiquity, and declared it to nave been 
derived from an apostolic tradition. Hence such good men 
as Columbanus and others wasted on this matter a great deal of 
zeal and warmth, which had been more useftilly expended upon 
some other object. 

{To he concluded in the next Nurnher, 



(ZDomspontrence, iDocuments, (re* 

THE CHURCH IN THE WEST INDIES. 
'' Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it." 

Sib, — ^In whatever relation we may stand to the West Indies, 
whether connected by commerce, or property, or otherwise, one thing 
is certain— rnamely, that the present position and future prospects of 
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our Church in those islands, are becoming a matter of serious con- 
sideration to all Churchmen who take an interest in the spiritual 
concerns of th^ir brethren " beyond the seas/' 

Each succeeding packet brings melancholy evidence of the ruin 
which is overtaking these (hitherto considered) interesting Colonies. 
Bankruptcy, insolvency, sequestrations of property, follow in rapid 
succession ; while valuable estates are either sacrificed to meet pressing 
claims, or are abandoned as unprofitable encumbrances. Decay of 
commerce^ and a large diminution of the staple exports, must bring 
about this inevitable result, viz. — The Colonial treasuries will not 
he in funds to meet the charges upon them. It becomes therefore a 
question of deep interest to Churchmen, how that provision, hitherto 
so liberally voted by the Colonial Legislatures, for the spiritual and 
secular instruction of the Negro population, is henceforth to be 
supplied. It may not be amiss here to refresh our memories with a 
cursory review of the leading features of the history of Emancipation ; 
especially as there seems to be an evident desire in some quarters to 
forget them. Ten years have now elapsed since Slavery was abolished 
in the British Colonies. To effect the emancipation of the Negro 
race, a complete system of agitation had been organized throughout 
the country. Earnest men and women, the Clergy, the laity, Church 
and Dissent, combined to wage an untiring war against the principle 
of bondage, even in its mitigated form of apprenticeship. Renewed 
agitation early in 1838 produced its due effect on Parliament; and 
finally the influence of the Colonial Department succeeded in carrying, 
by majorities of official members in the Colonial Legislatures and 
Councils, a curtailment of the period fixed by the Act of Emancipa- 
tion for the final abolition of apprenticeship. Thus the guarantee of 
an Act of Parliament securing to the planter the labour of his appren- 
tices until the 1st of August, 1840, (under which many contracts had 
been entered into) was set aside, and on the first day of this same 
month in 1838, Freedom was proclaimed throughout the Colonial 
Empire. The first consequence of this disruption of relations between 
employer and employed, was the retirement of large numbers of 
labourers from cane cultivation, as from a polluted occupation. High 
wages were exacted by those who remained on the estates. The com- 
pensation money, however, furnished fresh capital, and every effort was 
made to compete with the slave-masters in foreign colonies, until, in 
1846, a large increase of produce from these Colonies promised a remu- 
nerating return. Late in that session of Parliament, however, the 
successors of Sir Robert Peel's Government, in a free-trade spirit of 
emulation, deemed it expedient to propose a reversal of the policy 
which successive Parliaments had sanctioned, and open the British 
market to slave-labour produce. What, therefore, is now taking 
place in our Colonies, is the natural consequence of so suicidal an act. 
The slave-master of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, is raised from the 
depression in which his trade was placed by exclusion from our ports; 
and, renewing with redoubled vigour the slave trade, and his cultiva- 
tion by means of a plentiful supply of slave-labour, prospers on -the 
ruin of the British Colonial proprietor. 
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If, then, these things are so in temporal matters, how stands it in 
respect to spiritual ? From 1838 to the present time, no one can 
charge the Colonial Legislatures with having failed to provide for the 
spiritual and educational improvement of the quondam slave. The 
increasing annual votes in almost all the Colonies for the advancement 
of religious learning, testify to the good spirit which has animated the 
Colonists in the discharge of this sacred duty ; while a reference to the 
charges of the Bishops of the four dioceses^—Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados 
and Guiana, will prove to how large an extent new ground has been 
occupied by the Church since 1838. I myself can bear testimony to 
the zealous exertions of many excellent Clergymen in some of the 
islands to the increase of churches and schools, and to the progress 
visible in the attendance and devotion of large congregations, between 
the years 1842 and 1848, the periods at which I visited the West Indies. 

It is clear, then, from what has been said, and is now matter of 
history, that this country carried emancipation without reference to 
the guaranteed interests of individuals ; that its expressed desire for 
the spiritual tuition of the newly-emancipated Negro was liberally 
responded to by the Colonial Legislatures, and that the Church of 
England, through its Church Societies, did its part in contributing 
towards the spiritual and secular teaching of its children ; while, on 
the side of Dissent, there was an equal degree of zeal in helping 
forward the civilizing influence of the Gospel on those whom it claimed 
as its own. 

Thus then, this country was entirely, and in the aggregate, com- 
mitted to a line of duty, noble because Christian, commencing in the 
emancipation of its slaves, to end in the perfection of their Christian 
civilization. Bearing this in mind, what do we now see ? The means 
of grace, and the school, provided at so much cost, in jeopardy; and 
faithful pastors of the flock placed in painful suspense whether the 
bare means of subsistence — ^not will be, but — can be continued to them 
and their families.^ 

The Church of England in these Colonies is, unhappily, not endowed. 
She is there essentially the poor man's (in spiritual knowledge at least) 
Church. She does not make a traffic of her rites and sacraments by 
the sale of masses for the repose of souls, or baptisms, &c. ; neither do 
her Ministers live on the profits of cards to ^Mnquirers,** "class 
members," " leaders" and "deacons," " tea festivals," recalled, re-issued, 
and re-paid for, as the disciple advances in spiritual attainments. 
Where then is she to look for this world's goods, until the storm of 
adversity which threatens her existence is passed over ? How easily 
might such a question be answered if the Church in the Mother 
Country were at unity within itself ! What amount of funds might 
not be raised by the Church unanimouSy if, on stated Sundays or 
festivals in the year, simultaneous collections were gathered in through- 

^ See the united and strong expostulation of the Bishops of Jamaica, Barbados, 
Antigua, and Guiana, which fully bear out what is here said, in the recently 
published Beport of the S. P. G. pp., Ixxxii— xc. — Bd. 
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out each diocese, for the extension of the Church in our Colonial 
Empire, for carrying the saving truths of the Gospel, according to 
the formularies and doctrines of the Church of England and Ireland, 
to our brethren in the Colonies I What branch of the Church need 
wax feeble from the lack of pecuniary aid, if each Incumbent felt it to 
be his privilege, as it is unquestionably his duty, systematically to urge 
on his flock, even without a collection, the claims of our ** brethren in 
foreign parts," — if each Churchman felt (as his Christian profession 
calls upon him to feel,) a deep interest in the spiritual welfare of those 
who annually go out from us to the distant parts of the earth? and who 
must in the natural course of things fall away into the darkness of 
practical infidelity, unless their sense of religious duty is kept alive, 
^through the ministry of God's word duly sent to them. Looking, 
then, at the position of affairs in the West Indies, it is much to be 
feared that a complete suspension of the ministrations of the Church 
must take place at no distant period in many districts ; and seeing 
that there is no treasury either at Laimheth or at York '* for propa- 
gating the laws and institutions of our elder brother," or for upholding 
any distressed branch of our Church in the dependencies of the British 
Empire, it behoves every Churchman to consider whether we are not 
individually bound in this particular case, and nationally as a Church, 
to maintain for our Negro brethren those privileges and blessings, 
which we ourselves cherish so much at home, and which they are in 
danger of losing through the legislation of the Mother Country : for 
so sure as we fail in this our obvious duty, so certain is it that these 
communities will fall back into that benighted condition in spiritual 
knowledge from which they have, under GU>d's blessing, so recently 
emerged. It seems next to an impossibility to imagine that the 
Church in this country will look on with indifference, while district 
after district. School, Church, and Minister, are either withdrawn or 
given up to the Romanist on the one hand, or Dissent, if not 
Obeism, on the other. 

. Concentration and re-arrangement of districts, &c. in order to gather 
up our strength, may be necessary ; and possibly it may be reserved 
for some future generation of labourers in the Lord's vineyard, to 
issue forth from out St. Augustine's and Codrington colleges, animated 
with a higher degree of devotion, self-denial, and unity of Spirit, to 
re-occupy the lost ground, and evangelize afresh more effectually these 
abased communities : but in the mean season it is plainly our duty, as 
members of the one Holy Catholic Church in general, and of that 
branch of it established in these kingdoms in particular, to '^ care for 
these things," and be prepared to meet the call on our Christian sym- 
pathy whensoever it may come. To keep up vitality in our Church, we 
must individually and collectively, not only sympathize with, but be 
up and doing for the Churches in the Colonies, '^ until the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 
I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

c. w. s. 
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CANTERBURY COLONY. 

Haolbt, 15th December, 1848. 

Sir, — ^It can hardly be matter of sarprise that the promoters of the 
Canterbury Colony in New Zealand should be anxious, while the 
outline and principles of their design are on their trial before the 
country, to reply to any attacks that may be publicly made upon them. 
I say, upon them : for the production which I request your permission 
to answer in the same place in which it has appeared — ^I mean the 
letter of your correspondent B. B. — ^accuses the members of the Asso- 
ciation of intentional falsehood, (Colonial Church Chronicle^ Dec. 
1848, p. 227,) and of participation in a fraudulent job of the New. 
Zealand Company, (ib, p. 226.) 

Especially must they be anxious to do so, when an attack of this 
nature upon them is admitted into a periodical which might be 
supposed friendly, at least, to the fundamental principles upon which 
their scheme proceeds — principles which, as I shall show, are wholly 
disregarded in the views which form the foundation of B. B's. 
objections. 

The able letter of Mr. Adderley, in the same number, has answered, 
by implication, many of these objections. The objections themselves 
proceed upon a total ignorance or neglect, not only, as I have said, 
of the fundamental principles of the design, but of many of the most 
obvious and important facts of the case, recorded either in Parlia- 
mentary papers, or in the publications of the Association. But still, 
as more persons are likely to take their impressions of the truth in 
this matter, from a letter in a Magazine, than from the authoritative 
documents on the subject, I wish to advert to the several points raised 
by B. B., as far as they concern matters of fact : questions of argument 
I leave to the consideration of your readers. I address you as having 
taken much part in the early proceedings of the Association, of which 
I am still a member, though absence from London has caused me to 
withdraw my name from the Committee. 

B. B. denies that our land must be bought of the New Zealand 
Company, and that the Company have any land to dispose of; referring, 
apparently, to Mr. Pennington's award made many years ago, as the 
last transaction upon which a claim to the possession of land on the 
part of the Company can be founded. For the purposes of the present 
question, this representation of the case is entirely erroneous. It is 
immaterial what amount of land the Company are actually possessed of, 
by purchase from the natives or from the Crown. The material fact 
upon which the proceedings of the Association are based, is this : — That 
the whole Southern province, or the whole of New Zealand south of 
New Plymouth, (or Taranaki, as B. B. calls it,) is at the sole disposal 
of the Company — not indeed as actual possessor, but as trustee for the 
Crown — and that within this province the land must be purchased for 
the Canterbury Settlement. This last assumption I will advert to 
presently. The first assertion is perfectly understood by those who 
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are tolerably well informed on the matter ; but for tbose who are 
not, I will briefly state the actual circumstances of the case. 

One part of the result, not of Mr. Pennington's award, but of some- 
what more recent transactions — namely, the negotiations between Lord 
Grey and the Company in 1847, — ^was, that the Government placed in 
the hands of the Company, as its agent or trustee, the whole of the 
land of which the Crown was, or might become, possessed in the 
Southern province of New Zealand. B. B. is probably aware that 
by far the larger quantity of the land, in that province, is still in the 
hands of its original owners ; and even he need not be told, that by the 
general law, no one can purchase land in a British Colony except 
from the Cyown. And, the Company, in the present instance, repre- 
senting the Crown, it follows that no settlement can be made in the 
Southern province except by purchase from the Company. 

B. B. admits that the natives will sell land to the Grovemor of the 
Colony. Land will therefore be available to the Crown — therefore to 
the Company — therefore to purchasers from the Company — ^in the 
the Southern province of New Zealand. 

B. B., indeed, appears to imagine a difficulty, which he intimates 
by the remark, that it is not lawful for the natives to sell to the Corn- 
pant/. But this obviously turns upon a mere point of form. It is 
probably true that it will still be desirable, if not necessary, that the 
purchases from the natives should be made by the Governor. Bat if 
this, which is according to the general law, be inconsistent with the 
particular provisions of Lord Grey's agreement with the Company, 
of course the obvious expedient is, that the Grovomor, for this purpose, 
should be considered as acting on behalf of the Company. 

What has been said supplies an answer to the plain question which 
B. B. proceeds to ask — " Why employ this complicated agency ?" 
The answer is this : — That the Grovemment had thought fit to make 
it the only possible course which could be adopted. I am not con- 
cerned to argue for the reasonableness of this, though I by no means 
admit the contrary : I look merely at the facts. Assuming that the 
Settlement was to be in the Southern province of New Zealand, no 
other means were open to the Association than those which they have 
employed. 

Now, to show the ground of this assumption, and so to give some 
answer to the question which seems so inexplicable to B. B., as well 
as to your former correspondent-— why we did not fix on some part of 
the Northern province — Mr. Adderley has given one sufficient answer 
to this question (ib, p. 222,) But what I would urge more particularly, 
f^nd what is one ground of my former remark; that B. B. has quite 
disregarded the fundamental principles on which the plan has been 
fcMrmed, is this— that the Northern province affords no room for the 
establishment of a Settlement such as Canterbury is designed to be. 
The essential idea which its promoters are labouring, as far as possible, 
to realise, is that of an independent Colony, which, in all its social and 
political developments, shall exhibit a true pattern of what an English 
depeikdeoey ought to be. It is evident, that for this, to use a homely 
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pbrase, much elbom-room—tL large area, is needful. I do not fear to be 
contradicted when I say, that such an unoccupied area, in all its circum- 
stances suitable for our purpose^ is not to be found in the upper 
province of New Zealand. 

Moreover, it needs no proof to those who are at all acquainted with 
the subject, that on the principles which I have stated, our settlement 
must, if possible, be constituted a new Province of New Zealand, in 
the terms of the New Zealand Act ; (for I may remark by the way, 
that the allusions to this question made by your previous correspondent, 
C. C. C, September, 1848, pp. 83, 84, are evidently made without 
reference to that Act, by which Parliament has concluded the question 
on which he expresses so much doubt ;) nor is it necessary to show 
that no such new province can possibly be constituted within the 
limits of the existing Northern province of the Colony, according to 
the conditions prescribed by the Government. 

The question of B. B. (p. 227) — " On what security was the money 
advanced to the Company by Parliament T* — is, of course, not one 
which it concerns the Association to answer. 

If, then, there i& any land available within the Southern province of 
New Zealand where our Settlement may be planted, that land we are 
sore to have ; and this brings me to notice shortly the passage in 
which B. B. seems to allege that no such land is available. I say, 
" seems," because it is not quite clear that he really does mean to 
make the extraordinary assertion, that no such tract can be found in 
the whole of that immense territory. It is more consistent with the 
passages already quoted from his letter to suppose, that he is only 
thinking of the land already purchased from the natives ; this, as I 
have shown, is not to the purpose. But I may just observe, that it is 
believed that the French actually located at Akaroa are few in number, 
and that an arrangement might, if necessary, be made with the owners 
of that district ; that the Wairarapa Valley — for the purchase of 
which the Grovemor is in treaty— is nat entirely occupied, as B. B. 
states, on long leases ; and that when he says there is no harbour 
between Port Nicholson and Akaroa, he has probably never heard of 
Port Cooper or Port Levi. 

The questiiwi of B. B. (p. 227)— "Why should I give 3i an acre 
for land, when I can get better land elsewhere ?" — ^is again one which 
implies ignorance or forgetfulness of the first principle of our design. 
The price to be paid for the land is lOs, per acre. The reason why 
settlors are to give S/. is, that they may secure to themselves, with the 
remainder of that sum, advantages in their future home, which may 
indeed be obtained for money, but cannot be estimated in any such 
way. This, as has been said, is at the root of the whole scheme ; — 
B. B. neyer adverts to it ; and, according to my promise, I am not 
going to argue in its defence. If our scheme is attacked in its prin* 
cipl^ we will consider whether the attack is worth a reply : but here 
the principle is not attacked ; and my object has been to show that 
the details^ which at*e attacked, can only be so when the necessary 
conditions of adherence to that principle are forgotten or disregarded. 
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The remainder of B. B/s letter is chiefly occupied in attacks upon 
the New Zealand Company, with which we have nothing to do. I 
do not indeed admit the justice of these attacks; but when B.B. 
brings forward, as an objection to our plan, (p. 228,) that the Com- 
pany do not trouble themselves with the subsequent fortunes of the 
Colonists, he is using words without meaning. Our relation with the 
Company is a purely mercantile one ; — we wish to buy, as they wish 
to sell, an entire block of land ; and that land will be determined, not 
by them, but by our agent, with the consent (which B. B. says nothing 
about) of the Governor and the Bishop of the Colony, and will be 
conveyed to us with a Crown title of possession. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Lyttelton. 

P.S. — The above was written without the means of access to 
;he most recent information on the subject. Since writing it, I have 
been enabled to consult a competent authority, and, in consequence, 
am glad to make the two following corrections in what I have stated ; 
I am glad of it, because, in both respects, my argument is considerably 
strengthened : — 

In the first place, I learned that such an arrangement as I imagined, 
respecting the dealings with the native owners of land in the Southern 
province, hcLS actually been mada The right of the Crown to the 
pre-emption has been transferred to the Company; and the Company, 
at Lord Grey's suggestion, and with a view of facilitating the purchase 
of land, have constituted the Governor their agent, quoad hoc. 

In the second place, I am informed that Lieutenant-Governor Eyre, 
acting on behalf of Governor Grey, has actually acquired from the 
natives about two-thirds of the land in the Middle Island, which, 
therefore, is practically at the disposal of the Company.* 

^ As the subject of this projected colony has now been fully treated of, the 
Editor begs that the discussion may be considered to be closed, at least until some 
new &ct8 may arise, of sufficient importance to justify the reopening of the 
question. 

The Editor takes this opportunity of stating that he has received a letter from 
Mr. Halswell, in which that gentleman, supposing himself to be alluded to in p. 85 
of No. XY. of this journal, informs the Editor that he never was a director of the 
New Zealand Company, and that he never represented it in New Zealand. 

In inserting this disclaimer, the Editor wishes to mention, that, on referring to 
the passage aboye-mentioued, he finds that the original sentence was erroneously 
mserted, and that it should have run thus : — " the names of directors of the 
Company, and of two others who represented that Company in New Zealand." 

Admitting Mr. Halswell's disclaimer of having been a representative of the 
Company, the Editor is not surprised at his having been so reputed, since he 
finds that, in the Parliamentary Report on New Zealand, ordered to be printed 
in 1844, (Appendix, p. 668,) a letter to Mr. Halswell from the secretary of the 
New Zealand Company, dated 10th October, 1840, is inserted, conveying to 
Mr. Halswell his appointment, by the directors of the Company, to the office of 
Commissioner for the Management of Native Beserves in the New Zealand Com- 
pany's Settlements. In this capacity he negotiated with officers of the Govern- 
ment ; and in a subsequent letter ^he spoke of himself (Appendix, p. 688) aa 
holding the office under the Company. The Editor states this in jusUce to the 
writer of the article. 
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THE CHURCH OF BNaLANI> IN LISBON. 

To the Editor of the Colonial Ckurdi Chronicle. 

Sir, — ^Notwithstanding the number of English who visit Lisbon, 
and its comparative proximity to England, as the majority of travellers 
think little about the religion of the country through which they pass, 
some account of the state of the Church in this city may not be 
without interest to your readers. 

The English factory at Lisbon is one of the oldest and most 
important we have established for the purposes of commerce. The 
number of English residents has very much diminished of late 
years, but stiU there are at present upwards of a thousand ; some few 
of these are of Irish extraction, and consequently for the most part 
Boman Catholics in faith. Indeed, Lisbon has always been one of 
the many asylums open to the Roman Catholics of England and 
Ireland, and has perhaps educated as many priests for the English 
and Irish mission as Rome itself. But to allude first to those in 
whom we must be most interested, — the Protestant Episcopalians. 
They have long possessed a Church of their own : it is situated in a 
spot familiarly called Buenos Ayres, in the western quarter of the 
City. Attached to it is one of those beautiful cemeteries which are 
met with in warm climates only ; and here are to be seen the monu- 
ments of two men well known in English literature, Dr. Doddridge 
and Henry Fielding. Originally the establishment at Buenos Ayres 
consisted of a hospital for British seamen, and a chapel, with two 
surgeons and a chaplain ; but the hospital is now abolished, and the 
building converted into a residence for the chaplain. The chapel 
itself is a plain building, erected at an incredible cost, well fitted inside, 
— excepting that the arrangement of the seats, half of them facing the 
communion-table, and half the reading-desk, perpetuates a pew -quarrel 
of former years. 

During the summer, as many of the English are at Cintra, there is 
only one service on the Sunday, but in the winter there are two. The 
Holy Communion is celebrated four times in the year : on the occa- 
sion when I was present, about sixty communicated ; but on the great 
festivals of the Church, I understand, there are between one and 
two hundred. Mr. Prior, the present estimable chaplain, has had the 
good fortune and tact to steer clear of all parties ; and there is nothing 
wanting in his Church but a few more of those external tokens of devo- 
tion that have been of late years so much restored at home. By a late 
order of the Foreign Office, as I understand, he is placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It -was with considerable interest that I visited the English and 
Irish Colleges, the former of which was founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, for the education of priests to be employed in Great Britain. 
At first there seemed some difficulty in gaining admission ; but, this 
procured, a party of the students accompanied me round the building, 
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and showed me every thing with a great deal of good nature. The 
College is large and substantially built, but it possesses little beauty. 
This, however, is compensated for by the magnificent prospect it com- 
mands of the mouth of the Tagus, the Cintra Mountains, the broad 
river with its shipping, and the City of Lisbon itself. There are in 
the College thirty-one students, a principal and vice-principal, and 
four other priests engaged in education. The course of study occupies 
twelve years. The students generally enter the College at the age of 
twelve, and leave for their duties in England at twenty-four. The 
two last years are devoted exclusively to theology, the previous time 
being employed in preliminary studies, including somewhat of natural 
philosophy. Belonging to the College is a quintan or country-house, 
whither the students frequently resort for recreation; and they natu- 
rally manifested a greater disposition to speak of these excursions, 
than the prospects of the Roman Catholic Church, either in England 
or Portugal. This is the only religious community in Portugal that has 
managed to retain the habit ; and, doubtless, they would neither have 
retained this, nor their house, had not the bulk of their property been 
in the English funds. The expenses of each student amount to forty 
pounds a year ; and when once he has joined the College, if he per- 
severes he does not return to England, unless under particular cir- 
cumstances, but to enter upon his career. The vice-principal, an in- 
telligent and active clergyman, told me they had many failures — ^failures 
on account of health, and failures on account of disposition, and therefore 
they did not return to England more than six priests in two years. I 
believe this establishment is the largest of the kind on the Continent. 
The Irish College appears to have suffered more in the general wreck 
of the Portugese Church. The members are of the Dominican order, 
bnt retain no distinctive dress. There is nothing to see, excepting 
the Chapel, which is exceedingly pretty; but they are not able to 
carry to any extent the costliness of the Boman Catholic worship. 
Since the enlargement of Maynooth, their numbers have fallen off to 
five, and they return to Ireland only two priests in six years. There 
is another Irish College in Lisbon, but, from the same reason, it is at 
the present time without a single student. 

The gentleman with whom I had the pleasure of conversing at the 
Irish College, lamented in very feeling terms the state of the Nationd 
Church : " Without seminaries for the education of the clergy — and 
with a support from government more precarious than voluntary contri- 
bution, for such as are still engaged in the ministry — and patronage ill- 
directed — what," he said, " is to become of the Church in such a land? 
Surely, if no alteration takes place, it must pass away altogether." 
What, indeed, are the reflections which occur to the mind in a country 
like Portugal ?— possessing the most extravagant monuments of devo- 
tion; for instance, the palace at Mafri, and a church at present still 
acknowledging the authority of the Papal chair, but fallen to the lowest 
grade. Surely we must acknowledge that this authority of the See 
of Rome is in reality a fiction — England and England's Colpnies are 
now the fields for her most active emissaries to work in. Spain and 
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Portugal, supposed to be the warmest upholders of her abuses, have 
no Jesuits, nor convents, nor hardly even a seminary for the priesthood : 
England has all. Nevertheless, let the Church of England be true to 
herself, and she will yet fulfil a great mission ; let her take warning, 
and do all things with care and caution, that she may not have to undo. 
May she be so far connected with the State, that she may not become 
too ambitious of power; and yet so far independent of it, that her use- 
fulness and efficiency may not be crippled by the caprices pf State 
policy. May she act up to the commission of her Divine Head, and go 
forth in His name to plant living branches of the one true Church 
throughout the world ! T. B. 



(iToIonfal, iporefen, anb f^ome Neto^* 

Canada West. — Toronto, — The second Triennial Commemoration took 
place at King's College, on Sept. 25. Six gentlemen were admitted to the 
degree of M. A. It was stated by the President that since the opening of 
King's College above two hundred students have availed themselves of its 
advantages; twelve have been admitted i^om other universities ; and about 
fifty degrees have been conferred on its own alumni. 

Bishop* 8 Pastoral Letter. — The Church of* Nov. 9 contains a Letter 
addressed by the Bishop of Toronto to the Clergy of his Diocese, warn- 
ing them of the apprehended aj)proach of the Cholera, and directing them 
to oflfer up, at Mommg and Evening Prayer, the two prayers appointed on a 
similar occasion, in 1832, by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 



New York. — Organizing a Church. — A correspondent of the Toronto 
Churchy writing from New York, gives the following account of this process; 
it may, perhaps, be useful to some who are labouring to reclaim the long- 
neglected population of our large towns in England. " First, a Bishop sends 
a Clergyman to a particular spot ; or a Clergyman, with an unwieldy popiQa- 
tion on his hands, canonically invites a brother Clergyman to come and 
commence the formation of a new parish.* A spacious room is procured in 
a proper situation, generally some 'large upper chamber* conveniently 
situated. The service is read, and a sermon delivered ; perhaps a small 
organ is introduced, and congregational singing begun ; and this is con- 
tinued week after week, until a congregation collects of sufficient considera- 
tion, numbers, and wealth, to justify the commencement of the Sacred 
House. The Clergyman has seldom long to wait for this consummation. 
Soon in the desired locality the new church * rears its solemn head/ The 
congregation in vestry assembled, with its Churchwardens and Rector, 
become, according to certain regulations of the le^slature in some States, 
a corporate body for holding lands and other civil purposes ; and on due 
and proper apphcation to the Church Convention of the Diocese, they are 
admitted into communion and membership with it. And thus, all over 
these United States, week after week, and year after year, there are being 
added to the great family of the Church Universal, < households like a flock 
of sheep.'*' 

* Parish, in America, means simply the persons woishipping in a particular 
Church. 
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Death qfDr, Rudd.^^ThQ venerable Editor of the Oospel Messenger died on 
Nov, 15. The funeral took place at Trinitv Church, Utica^ where a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. G. Leeds. The remains, accompanied by the 
mourning family and a committee of Grace Church, Utica, including the 
Rector, were siierwards conveyed to New Jersey. 



Jamaica. — We have seen a Report of the Proceedings of the Bahama 
Church Society, dated September, 1848. The objects of the Society are 
stated to be — 1. To supply the Bible and Prayer-book and religious works 
generaUy at cheap prices. 2. To pay Catechists and Schoolmasters for the 
Out-island Stations. 3. To assist in building and repairing churches. The 
gross receipts of the Society, since January, 1847, have amounted to 188/., 
of which 3U. have been for the sale of books. 



Capetown. — St. Helena, — We are permitted to lay before our readers the 
following interesting extracts of a letter from the Rev. W. Bousfield, recently 
appoint^ to a station at the Island of St. Helena, by the Bishop of 
Capetown. 

*< In addition to the former Sunday services, {two in Jamestown Church, 
and one in the country Church,) we have now been able to establish one at 
each of two distant points— -Sandy Bav, and Longwood — on alternate 
Sundays. The former is new ground ; while at the latter, Mr. Kempthorne 
was hitherto only able to a3brd a week-day service, (every alternate 
Wednesdav.) Our arrangements are still incomplete, from the absence, on 
leave, of the military Chaplain ; but on his return, we hope to establish a 
service at Longwood every Sunday , if not at Sandy Bay also, — or, in place 
of that, a second service at the country church. It is most satisfactory, 
and a cause of great thankfulness, to find that these increased means of 
grace appear to be appreciated ; our congregations among the scattered 
population of Longwood and Sandy Bay, averaging from fifty to eighty 
persons. 

" I must not forget to mention also— though last, yet far from least in 
importance, the establishment of a week-day evening service, every alternate 
Wednesday, at the Government schoolhouse in the upper end of James- 
town — a locality distant nearly a mile from the Church, (where also there 
would be no accommodation,) and amongst a class sadly demoralized and 
ignorant of religion. This is perhaps our greatest anxiety ; but after a trial 
of some months, we hope it is progressing, slowly indeed, but steadily. 
New faces by twos and threes appear each time. However, the building of 
a Chapel, and the supply of regular services here, appear to be matters of 
the first importance, so soon as ever they can be accomplished. 

" With regard to the schools, again — those, i,e. for the lower classes, we are 
inuch in want of good masters or mistresses. One or two such from home 
would be invaluable just now ; but at present we know not how to contrive 
for this. We are in hopes the Bishop will be able to assist us with sug- 
gestions on his arrival. We heard here, with deep regret, of his Lordship's 
late severe illness, but, from a letter to Mr. Kempthorne, he appears happily 
to have recovered ; and we are led to look for his coming to St. Helena, on 
this side of Christmas : — ^by which time it is hoped that all will be ready for 
commencing the new country Church." 



Bombay. — We are glad to announce that an Additional Clergy Fund has 
been established in this diocese. The prospectus recapitulates a number 
of stations where Christians are residing amongst a Hindoo and Maho- 
medan population, with no other pastoral supervision than the occasional 
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-visits of the Government Chaplains. It is now proposed to provide addi- 
tional dergy, *< not to be covenanted servants of Government, who may be 
appointed and licensed by the Bishop to different stations." We may add, 
that M. Larken, Esq. is Secretary and Treasurer, and that subscriptions 
are received by the Bank of Bombay. 

In connexion with this subject may be mentioned an anonymous letter, 
which we have received from ** an Indian Officer." He states that " the 
interests of the British £ast Indies call for at least 500 additional appoint- 
ments as Chaplains ;" and suggests the propriety of addressing the Court 
of Durectors of the East India Company. 



Madras. — Tmnevelly. — ^The Rev. C. Franklin, the newly-ordained Mis- 
sionarv at Moodaloor, (a Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,) has made a report of his Mission, from which we derive the fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

** The majority of the people are unable to read, yet, fron/the means taken 
to store their minds with the word of God, their knowledge of divine things 
is increasing, and their growing attachment to them is manifest. Knowing 
how the soul prospers when it is full of the Scriptures, I began this year 
to make the people commit weekly a verse of Scripture to memory and 
repeat it to me after the evening service ; the texts selected for this pur- 
pose are generally those which breathe a spirit of supplication. I never 
omit the opportunity thus afforded me to explain the text, and to lead the 
people to care for their souls* welfare. The result of this mode of con- 
veying instruction to the ignorant, I am happy to say, is already apparent in 
the conduct and lives of many of the people, and not unfrequently have they 
made use of the texts they have thus learned to comfort their tried or afflicted 
neighbours. The reading portion of the people of this district amounts to 
males 127 and females 23. These« I am happy to say, continue to attend the- 
Bible classes for instruction. The hour spent in reading and hearing a chap- 
ter expounded has been profitable to many, especially to the elder people, 
who had not these advantages in their youth. A few of this number are 
between fifbv and sixt^r years of age, and appear to benefit more than others 
by this mode of teaching ; several others besides, I am happy to say, show 
great desire to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and a few do indeed know Him whom to know is life eternal. 
From the gross ignorance and superstition that pervade the mind of 
the unlearned people, it b not easy to discover to what extent they are 
brought under the influence and operation of the Holy Spirit; notwith- 
standing this, we occasionally rejoice to see the faith of the humble 
breaking through and shining in the midst of the dense cloud that envelopes 
it, of which the following is a pleasing instance. A poor labourer was 
some time since laid up with the cholera, and was to all appearance dying, 
when his brother, a heathen, came to see him, and instead of comfojting 
the afflicted, began to reproach him for having trusted in the God of the 
Christians ; the sick man, although in a very weak state and scarcely able 
to speak, was so roused by the remarks of his brother, that making a great 
effort to speak, he exclaimed, '* I am not sorry for having become a Cnristian : 
my Saviour has always been very good to me ; my trust is in Him, and 
should He be pleased to take me away. His will be done : I am not afraid 
to die." Shortly after, he desired his daughter, a girl about thirteen years 
of age, to be placed under my care— commended his family to God, and then 
supplicated for mercy and pardon. As the medicines taken during the day 
did him no good, we had no hopes of his surviving till the next morning ; 
but he agreeably disappointed our fears ; we found him still alive the next 
day, and much in the same state as on the preceding evening; we were. 
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therefore induced to tr^ other remedies, which under God's blessing had the 
desired effect, and he is now, I am thankful to say, a living monument to 
praise the Lord. The steady advancement of a people in Christian walk and 
conversation, whose reformation was almost despaired of till lately, is a 
matter of great thankfulness ; the change they have undergone is not, I trust, 
superficial or transient; they have evinced it in a variety of pleasing ways, 
and especially by their liberalitv in subscribing towards the local fund re- 
cently established. Although this district is one of the smallest in extent in 
Tinnevelly, and very few persons are in easy circumstances, yet they have, 
since January 1847, contributed the sum of 308 Rupees towards the 
Church Building and other Funds. Taking into consideration the general 
poverty of the people, this single fact, I trust, speaks much in their favour, 
and encourages me to hope that their improvement is real and solid." 

Tanjore, — From Canendagoody, the Rev. C. Hubbard sends a report of 
the NcUive Aid Society for Building andRepairim Churches, School-houtes, ^c, 
Ilie Committee consists of native Christians. The speakers (chiefly natives) 
at the meeting expressed themselves with much earnestness and propriety. 
The contributions for two years amounted to 151 rupees. 

Calcutta. — ^The Rev. Dr. Withers has resigned the office of Principal of 
Bishop's College ; and we regret to learn that he has been compelled to take 
this step by ill health. Dr. Withers first joined the College as minor pro- 
fessor, under Dr. Mill, in the year 1829, and was appointed to the principal- 
ship in the year 1840. 

In connexion with the College, we are able to announce that another 
student — Mr. H. J. Harrison — has recently been ordained by the Bishop of 
Calcutta. The total number of students ordained from Bishop's College 
since its institution is twenty-eight. 



Ceylon. — We have seen a copv of the Bishop of Colombo's primary 
Charge. After an expression of thankfulness for the completion, daring 
the first year of his Episcopate, of the first English church in Colombo, and 
for the commencement of two others elsewhere, the Bishop proceeds to 
describe the growth of the Church in the following terms: — 

'* By the aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a station 
has been opened at Putlam, embracing both Chilaw to the south, and Cal- 
pentyn to the north ; the Mission at Matura has been extended to Belligame 
westward, and eastward to Sangalle and Hambantotte ; at each of which 
places the glad tidings of great joy are preached, I rejoice to believe, eam- 
esdy and &ithfully. In the interior, also, the cords of our Israel have 
been lengthened, and her stakes, let us hope, strengthened, by the periodical 
visits of one, who was lately among us, as an example of self-denying work 
and travail, through the range of Kandyan country, extending from Ram- 
bodde to Ambagamoa — a district far too wide for one unaided labourer, 
however zealous and devoted. Nor has the district north of Kandy, from 
Matele to Komegalle, been unvisited by another of our body ; nor that on 
the eastern coast, including Batticoloa and Mullitivoe." 

It is also gratifying to learn that ** the Government has pledged itself 
by enactment to grant from the treasury, for the building of diurches, 
wherever a sufficient number of residents will guarantee an attendance for 
Divine worship, an equivalent to any sum, raised by subscription from 
private sources, not exceeding 1,000^. ; also for the building of parsonages, 
on the same conditions, any sum not exceeding 400/. ; and for the mainte- 
nance of clergymen, annual stipends varving from 150/. to 400/., according 
to the number of persons in reach, or willing to avail themselves of their 
ministrations." 
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MelbourKe. — We have been favoured with a sight of a letter from the 
Bishop of Melbourne, dated July 7, 1848. We extract the following par- 
ticulars respecting his lordship's visit to Geelong, and his first ordination : 
** The importance of Geelong has induced me to appoint, at the earliest 
opportunity, an Archdeacon, who shall reside there ; and before I left the 
town a meeting of the members of the Church was held, to consider how a 
fund for his support could be procured. I found a number of persons very 
well disposed to exert themselves for promoting the spirituid welfare of 
themselves and their neighbours. They have built a very pretty church, 
together with a parsonage-house and school premises ; but, unfortunately, 
the former is far too small, and does not admit of being enlarged. In con- 
sequence, the labouring classes are virtually excluded ; and, as the Rev. Mr. 
Collins has very weak health and is much occupied, he cannot exercise an 
efficient pastoral superintendence over them ; thus, the bidk of the people 
is either wholly neglected, or dependent upon the ministrations of the Wes- 
leyans and others. I hope, by God's blessing upon my proposed arrange- 
ments, to be able to gather many of these into the fold of our Church, and 
to place our Establishment upon the footing on which it ought to stand in 
such a town. It was towards the end of May that we left Geelong on our 
return to Melbourne ; but, being still houseless, we accepted an invitation 
to spend a few days with a widow lady (Mrs. Green), who resides with her 
family upon purchased property about fifteen miles from Melbourne, and 
who has been very active in raismg subscriptions for the maintenance of a 
clergyman in her neighbourhood. There I spent a Sunday, preaching at a 
school-room in the morning, and in the afternoon at a settler's cottage, 
both at a short distance. The number of attendants at each place was be- 
tween thirty and forty, who were all very attentive. I hope soon to see a 
small church erected in this district. Thence we went to Heidelberg, where 
Dr. Macartney is at present placed, and which has more of the appearance ' 
of an English village than any other which I have yet seen. Around are a 
number of small settlers^ who are extremely anxious 4x> have a church 
built and a clergyman settled among them. Eor this they have opened a 
subscription, which amounts to a considerable sum. I have promised to 
make an arrangement (D. V.) which shall meet their wishes. During the 
last month we have been in our cottage, but are still in an unsettled state. 
On Sunday week, the first after Trinity, (circumstances made it impossible 
for me to appoint Trinity Sunday), I held my first ordination, at which 
I ordained the Rev. Daniel Needham to the office of a priest, and Dr. 
Brain and Mr. Bean to that of a deacon. The service was attended by as 
many as the chuich would hold, and -appeared to be listened to with deep 
interest. I trust that the Lord was present with us, and that His Spirit was 
indeed given to the persons then solemnly set apart to His service. I have 
had many applications for clei^y, and am in great need of more men ; but 
they must be faithful and devoted to their work, and, moreover, able, dis- 
creet, and^ionciliating." 

Athens. — A letter was read, at the last monthly meeting of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, from the Holy Synod of Greece, thank- 
ing the Society for a gift of 500 copies of some of the Homilies of St. 
Chrysostom. The letter, after praising the external appearance of the 
volumes, concluded thus : — " We are the interpreters of the gratitude and 
thankfulness of our Clergy to all the affectionate Christian members of the 
pious Society. Accepting, therefore, graciously the benedictions and thanks 
offered firom us and by us, on account of your very great beneficence, con- 
tinue the good and godlike fight for our edification in the Spirit, granting 
abundantly such means for it ; knowing that your arbitrator and rewarder 
shall be He who testifies to us that He himself accepts every thing done in 
His name to a neighbour. — i^*. Matt xxv. 40." 
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St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. — We are requested to state, that 
the Missionary College of St. Augustine, Canterbury, was opened for the 
admission of Students on the 28th of November last; and that it is 
proposed to re-open it on the 21st January, 1849. 

All candidates for admission into the College will be submitted to a pre- 
vious examination. They will be required to be in connexion with the 
Church ; and to bring with them certificates of Baptism, and of religious and 
moral character. They will not be admitted usually under eighteen, nor 
above twenty -two years of age. 

The ordinary course of instruction in the College will be completed in 
three years ; and it is hoped, that the annual expense to each student will 
not exceed the sum of thirty-five pounds. 

AH applications for admission must be made to the Right Reverend the 
Warden, St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 



Armagh. — We had the pleasure in a previous number (page 119) of 
placing upon record the sentiments of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, concerning the operations of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, We have now to add the following testimony of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, extracted from his Grace's speech at a meeting in Armagh, on 
September 21st, 1848. 

*' The Society for the Propagation ef the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
been labouring, as many of you are aware, for 150 years to diifuse the 
blessing of Christianity m the most distant regions of the earth. Its chief 
object is to supply the colonists of the United Kingdom, wherever they 
may have fixed their settlements, with the ministrations of our holy reli- 
gion. But the sphere of the Society's operations is not limited to the colo- 
nists and emigrants from the parent country, — the Heathens are objects of 
its care; and endeavours are made, and, I am happy to say, with encouraging 
success, to sptead among them the knowledge of the Gospel of our blessed 
Redeemer. The principles of the Society are strictly those of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and its affairs are under the control of 
our Prelates. In this diocese a branch of the Society has been established 
for some years, which collects contributions in aid of its funds. Besides 
this, an annual sum of 1,000/. is transmitted to the Society by the Trustees 
of the Forkhill charity, in accordance with the will of the late Mr. Jackson, 
who directed that the proceeds of a portion of his estate in this county 
should be applied to the promotion of Christianity in the East. I would 
hope, by making known more widely the praiseworthy and important 
design of this Society, and the excellent manner in which its proceedings 
are conducted, that the public in this country will be led to give it a more 
liberal support than it has yet received, and of which, at the present time, 
it stands greatly in need. On the people of Ireland the claims of the 
Society are peculiarly strong, inasmuch as a very large number of emigrants 
leave our rfiores every year, who, when they reach their destination in 
some of the remote settlements, find no pastors to " care for their souls," 
but the Missionaries who have been sent out by this Society. And we 
cannot but feel that the claims of our brethren m the colonies to receive 
spiritual aid from us, strong as they were at all times, have been in- 
creased a thousand fold by the generous sympathy which they manifested 
towards us during the pressure of the recent famine, when contributions of 
money and of food were transmitted with the utmost readiness and liber- 
ality from all the dependencies of Great Britain, for the relief of the suffer- 
ing poor of Ireland. I have been myself for many vears connected with 
the Society, and the more I have become acquainted with its operations, 
the more highly I value it, and the more anxious I am to recommend it 
to your favour and protection." 
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LABOUR QUESTION IN TRINIDAD. 

Our West Indian possessions have been tli^' scene of the 
greatest fiscal and social experiments to which any of the 
British Colonies were ever subjected. The first experiment was 
the social one, of the Emancipation of the slave ; the second was 
the fiscal one, of putting free-grown sugar on a level with that 
produced by slaves. Of the latter we say nothing except as it 
is connected with the former. The question, — the experiment 
which was put to the test, by the former measure of Emanci- 
pation, and on which many anxious forebodings were felt, — was, 
Will the legally-free labourer use his freedom so as to be a 
good, or even a profitable, member of society ? — Is he morally 
capable of doing so? It became, and is, a social and moral 
question ; the result is one of the greatest interest and importance. 

This subject seems to have been treated in so masterly a 
manner by the Attorney-General of Trinidad,^ in a speech which 
he delivered at the Meeting of the Council of Government at^ 
Port of Spain, on November 2, 1848, and in which, on the part 
of the Government, he submitted to the Council some remedial 
resolutions, in order to check and correct the idleness of the 
praedial labourers, the African and the Coolie, and to remedy 
the entire disorganization of labour that is ruining the West 
Indies, that we present it to our readers, almost in extensoy and 
invite their attention to a subject of wide, and general, and 
moral interest. 

We cannot but think that the method of acting here pro- 
posed, set forth as it is with such breadth of view and so much 
philosophic truth, might commend itself for adoption nearer 
home. 

1 C. W. Warner, Esq. 
NO. XX. Z 
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After urging that a large mass of the population of Trinidad 
formerly engaged in labour, has now become absorbed — somehow 
or other, whether it be by squatting or vagrancy — absorbed in 
idleness, the Attorney-General thus proceeds to reason : — 

'' The measure of fimancipationy otherwise most humane and most 
wise, was defective as a practical remedy. It cured one evil — ^it took 
no thought of another possible but future evil. It assumed that by 
determining slavery it created freedom : that the labourer on ceasing 
to be a slave and acquiring the rights, would also at once understand 
the duties of freedom ; and that he might be safely abandoned to the 
government of himself. The consequence was, that the transition 
from absolute slavery to absolute freedom was made as short as 
possible. 

" It was not thus that the great mass of the population of England 
passed from villainage to the full enjoyment of municipal and political 
rights. But for the slave nothing was done to prepare him for his 
new position. He was thrown loose on society, totally uneducated, 
with all his moral capabilities undeveloped, and with his notions of 
even physical comfort little improved. For the right exercise of free- 
dom, there could be no worse preparation than a state of slavery. 
From this reproach the present Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
quite free. It is well known that he proposed a scheme which would 
have provided for the education of the labouring population ; and 
that he retired from the government when his scheme was rejected. 
But to every ol^ection, such as I have suggested, an answer was 
given in the last proposition, that men under the same circumstances 
will act in the same way ; and that the freed slave will be industrious, 
because it will be his interest to be so. The answer, in so far as it does 
not beg the question at issue,, is untrue. This * similarity of circum- 
stances' strikes out of the ^timate all differences of race, of climate, 
of position, and of moral and religious development. The circum- 
stances under which the labourer in these Colonies is placed, are 
entirely different from those which form the character of the English 
labourer. In England, to speak nothing of the influences of more 
widely diffused and perfectly developed religion, the very pressure of 
population, and the impossibility of escaping from society, ^ cabin, 
crib, and confine' the peasant into industry. There the option lies 
between labour and starvation. Here the whde position is different. 
The negro has few wants, for the supply of which he is dejpendent 
only on money* The earth gives an easy food, and he needs scant 
clothing. It is wonderful how long an able-bodied idler can get on 
without coming into contact with the criminal law of the Colony, and 
yet without any visible means of subsistence. In my own immediate 
neighbourhood are many whose idleness is matter of astonishment 
They exist I cannot say that they steal — but assuredly they work 
not by day. In England the alternative is, ' Work or die.' In 
this Colony idleness brings no punishment. At the worst the Crown 
Lands are in the rear, and the idler may become a squatter. Nor 
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docs he lose by this change in his own estimation. The sqdatter in 
the woods is> in his own opinion, far happier than the labourer work- 
ing for waged in the plains. 

" Sad ad is this loss of labour to the material prosperity of the 
Colony, still sadder, I believe, is the injury to the idler himself. I 
conceive that human society rests as its basis on the divine law, < In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread $' and that when man 
shall cease to labour, he may become worse or better than man. 

**But I conceive also that the primal curse of labour involved also 
a promise and a blessing. I conceive the obligation to labour to be 
not merely a material necessity, but a religious duty; and conse- 
quently that from this duty man cannot escape without violating a 
law of his Creator, and without surely incurring the penalties of such 
violation. I Would point to the state of the labouring population of 
this Colony, — ^idle, and consequently demoraliEed,-^as a proof that 
every injury to society recoils on the injurer. The evil is undenied — 
undeniable. Is a remedy to be discovered ? I believe it may be ; 
and that it is to be found in labour, in training the peasantry to 
the habits of regular and continuous industry, in teaching him 
the duties, and not merely giving him the facilities for civil free- 
dom. This higher duty, the Emancipation Act totally omitted. The 
evil of slavery was not in the compulsion to labour, but in the injustice 
which gave the fruits of the labour of the slave to hiei master. The 
Emancipation Act was intended to correct this injustice, and to restore 
to the slave the property in his own labour. It was not intended io 
determine the obligation to labour. Practically, however, it has had 
this effect. I think that this remedy exists, and that it may be 
applied even to the present population of this country. I have had 
the opportunity of discussing the question with one who has, I believe, 
mastered the subject ; and from whose conclusions it is impossible fof 
me to differ without the most unfeigned doubts as to the correctnesif 
of my own opinions-^I allude to his Eitceliency the Governor. 

** I admit, that if the concession of freedom is to be considered as an 
abrogation of every right of interference on the part of society \ if the 
labourer has acquired as freedom, what in plain Saxon English may 
be termed the right of going to the devil in his own way ; there is an 
end to the question. Yet I cannot but think that society has a right 
to the capacities and powers of each individual member i and that nd 
member has a right to withdraw these powers and capacities from 
society. The duty is not altogether one of imperfect moral obliga- 
tion. Practically, much might, I think, be done : not to coerce the 
labourers into industry, but to prevent them from being idle. I would 
suggest a system of general registration, which would compel every 
individual to register himself as the domiciled inhabitant of a parti-> 
cular Ward ; I would permit, however, an unlimited change of domi- 
cile, with the slight check of a small fee on every registration after 
the first ; would give to a residence of a certain number of years, in 
case of poverty or disability to work, the right to a maintenance at the 
pablic expense ; wotiid treat as a vagrant every person found beypnd 
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the limits of his Ward, idling without anj means of support ; and would 
punish squatting as an offence against public economy. So far as 
this system maybe open to the objection of coercion, I should not be de- 
terred by the objection. But if the right to coerce directly or indirectly 
by positive law be denied ; if it be true that the present population of 
the Colony has a legal right, and must be therefore left free to waste 
itself in idleness, useless to itself and to society ; stronger and stronger 
grow the objections to the adding to such a population, and to the 
continuance of immigration under the same conditions as those which 
have prevailed up to this day. 

" I stated that of the two modes in which the Act directs the parlia- 
mentary loan to be applied, the first is the introduction of free labourers. 
The. word * free' involves a question on which it is of importance that 
there should be no misunderstanding. If by this word ' free' be 
meant that the immigrant is not to be a slave, not to be subject to the 
despotism or caprice of a master, not to be deprived of the fruits of 
his own labour ; in this sense the word will be cheerfully accepted 
here. I know not what cause Sir Charles Grey may have had to 
warn the Legislature of Jamaica against the use of words which indi- 
cated a looking back on slavery. In this Colony there is not, I am 
sure, one individual who, even under our present circumstances, 
and for any alternative of prosperity, would consent to restore such a 
system. But, as I have stated, the obligation to labour exists quite 
independent of slavery. If, then, the word * free* has been used in 
the sense that the immigrants are to be brought here without any 
security for their becoming useful and industrious labourers ; if they 
are to he free to he idle arid to do -evit^ and not to he tatight to be tn- 
dustrious and to do good ; if they are to be left to their own imagina- 
tions, and not educated, and educated through labour for self-govern* 
ment — then we ought not, I think, to hesitate at once to reject such a 
proposal. On such terms immigration would be, even for our mate- 
rial interests, a curse, I would accept no new immigrant except on 
such conditions as through a system of regulated labour and its conse- 
quent moral discipline, will fit him for the use of freedom. 

" On such conditions as those which I suggest, and of which the 
principles are to be found in the resolutions submitted to you, a 
wholesome and profitable immigration may be promoted — an immigra- 
tion beneficial to the Colony and to the immigrant himself. Of how 
much good may be done by a guiding and superintending wisdom — 
of how much evil is consequent on the withdrawal of such guidance 
and superintendence, a frequent example is to be found in the history 
of our own Coolie Immigration. From an imperfect acquaintance 
with the facts of this case, many have come to the conclusion that 
immigration ought to be altogether abandoned. But the error has 
been not in the introduction of new labour, but in not putting that 
labour when introduced under proper government. The regulations 
of Lord Harris, known as *the Coolie Regulations,' had detected the 
evil to which, in & Colony like this, all newly imported labourers must 
be exposed, and had provided a remedy. It was objected, however, 
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that these regulations rested on no sufficient legal authority. It may 
be regretted that an Ordinance was not passed to give the Governor 
the power to make and enforce such regulations as he might see fit 
from time to time to lay down ; a power which would have been as 
safely entrusted as it was wisely assumed. But so long as these 
regulations were in force, the Coolies were on the whole settled, con- 
tented, and industrious. They were forming new and improved habits. 
These regulations were suddenly withdrawn. The Coolie as a free 
man by Law, and, therefore, presumed to be capable of the right use 
of his freedom, was left to his own governance. The consequences 
justified the wisdom of the regulations. The Coolies broke loose at 
once, and wandered over the country, became the victims of disease, 
and in spite often of all the exertions of the Government, lay down 
by the road sides and perished miserably. Of above 5,000 Coolies 
introduced since 1844 at the public expense, there are not now, it is 
believed, above 2,110 whose labour is available for the production of 
the staples of the Colony. The facts of this case give the presenti- 
ment of the two systems — the one of labour enforced under a wisely 
regulated control — ^the other, of absolute freedom and self-governance. 
Let us avail ourselves then of this experience, and let it be perfectly 
understood, that whilst we are satisfied that the present labouring 
population of this Colony is insufficient, not numerically^ but morally^ 
for the purposes of the Colony, that it is very widely if not totally 
demoralized by its own perverted use of a legal freedom ; and whilst 
we are satisfied, that unless new labour be given, we must perish ; still 
we see clearly that it would be an addition merely to the evil to add 
to such a population as the present. We require immigration — but 
on completely altered conditions. 

" The resolutions which I offer to your consideration propose two 
objects — or rather one and the same — which may be differently 
expressed, as regarded in two different lights; the good of society, 
and the good of the immigrant. Their attainment is to be effected 
by subjecting the immigrant, for a limited period, to a regulated 
control, and by training him through labour to become an indus- 
trious and a useful, and thus a happy member of society. It is 
proposed that every immigrant introduced into this Colony, whether 
at the expense of the Mother Country or of the Colony, shall be 
bound as a contract servant in husbandry on some particular estate, 
for a term not less than five years, nor determinable in any case before 
the age of twenty-one. That the allocation of these servants, with the 
fullest, powers of inspection, and the authority of determining the con- 
tract, shall be vested in the Governor. That the servant shall be 
entitled, at the expense of the estate, to medical care and food, clothes 
and wages, regulated in such a manner, that as the contract approaches 
its termination, and the labourer acquires more prudence and know- 
ledge,-the allowances shall diminish ahd the wages increase* That 
the obligation to labour shall be measured by the day and not by the 
task, so that he may get rid of the present fatal practice, which 
assumes that the labour of the day is not equal to the length of the 
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day. That all idleness and neglect of work shall be punishaUle by 
the determination of the contract^ or by imprisonment ; and that the 
servant shall be bound to make good the time lost through bis impri- 
sonment, by a proportionate extension of the term of his contract ; 
that the means of education and of religious instruction shall be pro- 
vided at the expense of each Ward on the Sunday, and a portion of 
the Saturday, and that on the completion of his service, without 
having been subjected to imprisonment, the contract servant shall be 
entitled to a free grant of a small parcel of land for a house and 
garden, in convenient localities to be selected by the Governor as 
villages. 

*^ To this last suggestion I may perhaps be permitted to say, that 
your Excellency attaches much importance. The provision will tend 
to give fixity within the range of civilization to the labourer passing 
into perfect freedom. The grant will be no more than a fair guerdon 
for an honest and industrious apprenticeship. It will be an expres- 
sion of the duty of mutual good offices, binding equally on the immi- 
grant, and on the society which adopts him. Nor can it be well 
denied that, until a very recent date, the proprietary body of this 
Colony have, on this point, adopted a most unsound policy. There 
has prevailed a general reluctance to sell land to the labourers^ or to 
give tbem anything like a fixity of possession. An attempt has been 
made to ensure the command of labour by making the labourer's right 
to the enjoyment of his house dependant on the condition of his work- 
ing for the estate on which he resides^ Wages and rent bave been 
thus confused. The consequences bave been evil. Every change of 
employment has been necessarily followed by a change of residence ; 
and thus have been encouraged those unsettled habits which we all 
deplore. Again, another more subtle evil has followed. The labourer, 
barracked in a long range of buildings without any garden-ground 
attached, takes no interest in his dwelling. He has no incentive to 
improve his residence, or to add to its cheerfulness or comfort. How 
much of the development of .the poorer classes depends upon, or is 
connected with, the habit of improving their own residences ; how 
much this habit improves their kindlier affections^ and calls forth 
their moral tastes, has been well observed by an Euglisb philosopher 
of the present day. This remark is as true as it is graceful, that he 
never saw a cottage with a flower growing in a pot in the window, 
but that the owner was surely found to be in a comparative state of 
advancement, both morally and intellectually. In this matter the 
Government of the Colony is prepared to do its part. The proprietary 
body will not fail to do theirs." 

" The following are the Resolutions : — 

" 1st. — That every Immigrant shall be bound to some particular 
estate as a contract servant, for a term not less than five years, nor 
determinable in any case before the age of twenty-one. 

<< 2d. — That the avocation of such servants shall be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Governor. 
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« dd. — That the sum of be paid bj the owner of the estate 

for each contract servant bound to the estate, whether such servant be 
introduced at the expense of the Imperial Government, or of the 
Colony. 

" 4th. — That such contract servant shall be subject to the inspec- 
tion of paid Public Inspectors, to be appointed and removable by the 
Governor. 

" 5th. — That in case of any change of ownership of the estate, or 
for other cause, it shall be competent to the Grovernor to determine 
any such contract, and to bind the servant to some other estate for the 
residue of the term. 

" 6th. — That every such contract servant shall be entitled, at the 
expense of the Proprietor of the estate on which he is located, to 
medical attendance, and to food, clothing, and wages, to be so adjusted, 
that as the contract approaches to its determination, the allowance of 
food and clothing shall diminish, and the amount of wages increase^ 
until the last year, when the wages shall be equal to those allowed to 
other labourers. 

" 7th. — That any such contract servant shall be bound to labour, 
not by the task, but by the day, from sunrise to sunset, with the 
exception of hours for meals. 

" 8th. — That every wilful neglect of work, or disobedience of orders, 
shall be punishable on the adjudication of a magistrate, by the deter- 
mination of the contract, or by imprisonment with hard labour, which 
term of imprisonment shall be made good by the contract servant to 
his master by a proportionate extension of his term of service. 

" 9th. — That no contract servant shall be allowed to go beyond a 
certain distance from the estate, without a pass or licence from the 
person in charge of the estate. 

** 10th. — That a portion of the Saturday and Sunday shall be set 
apart for attendance at YilUige Schools, to be provided at the expense 
of each Ward. 

" 11th — That the completion of his contract of service, without 
having been subjected to imprisonment, shall entitle the servant to a 
free grant of a small parcel of land for a house and garden, in loca- 
lities to be selected by the Governor for Villages." 



THE METHOD OP CONVERTING THE HEATHEN. 

Aft it is but lately that we have begun to apply ourselves 
really in earnest to the great work of converting tne heathen^ 
we can haxdly expect to find our system fully matured and per- 
fected. Our Missionaries have no regular set of rules to which, 
as embodying the lessons of past experiences, they might look 
for direction and advice, but are left to depend, in great measure, 
on their own individual resources. We may hope, however, that 
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in time, by frequent discussion in a friendly and gentle spirit, 
and by comparing different theories on the manner of conduct- 
ing Missions with the results of practical observation, we may 
be enabled at last to come to some fixed and definite conclusion 
as to the be»t way in which to attack successfully the various 
systems of heathenism which Satan has succeeded in erecting. 
As St. Paul is the only one of the Apostles of whom we have 
related anything closely resembling our present efforts to bring 
the heathen into the kingdom of Christ, it seems obvious that 
the method pursued by him, as the most perfect we can have, 
should be the standard to which we must endeavour to approx- 
imate our own endeavours. Now, though the writer would be 
most willing to change any opinion here advanced, upon finding 
better grounds stated for any other course, yet, upon reviewing 
St. Paul's preaching to the heathen, he cannot help thinking 
that the Gospel often suffers from want of duly preparing the 
minds of those who are to receive it- To a Hindoo or Chinese, 
the doctrine of the Atonement, for instance, must be either 
utterly unintelligible, or mere matter of ridicule, while his mind 
is devoted to his old superstitions. He is full of his own 
righteousness ; and having absolutely no idea of moral pollu- 
tion (occupied, as he is, with ceremonial ablutions and cleans^- 
ings), he can never be convinced that he needs any Saviour. 
Sin is the transgression of law ; but men's consciences, when 
they have been long degraded and debased, and ignorant of the 
purity and searching nature of Grod's law, fail to tell them in 
any adequate degree of their fallen and lost state ; and when they 
believe that, by some vain rite or idle ceremony, that which is 
amiss may easily be rectified, the Gospel has nothing, or next to 
nothing, on wmch it may lay hold. The first case, alasl i.e. 
of an Ignorant conscience, is not confined to heathen lands ; it 
is one of the most difiScult things, as we know by sad experience, 
in visiting the sick, to awaken to a sense of their sin the minds 
of many people at home, who are far from being really obstinate 
or wilfully perverse. They say, and, as far as their present per- 
suasion is concerned, say truly, that they feel little burden of 
sin, simply because of the low standard by which they have 
guided their lives, and through their ignorance of Scripture. 
^ Now, such persons are generally very far above the mass of the 
heathen in their knowledge of right and wrong. The moral 
atmosphere which prevails in a Christian country, influencing 
the opinions of the worldly, and the general current of thought, 
with their occasional hearing of the truth, prevents even the 
most degraded from being utterly ignorant of what they ought to 
do. If it is so difficult to get such persons to feel their real 
state, what then must it be in the case of those with whom 
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lying, and revenge, and infanticide, are the common rule of life, 
while the grossest sensuality is practised as a part of their reli- 
gious worship? But, besides this difficulty of arousing the 
depraved conscience, we have to consider the prejudices which 
false systems have raised in the heathen mind, and may well 
enough apply the words of Scripture, ** The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him, and he cannot know (or appreciate them), 
because they are spiritually discerned." (1 Uor. ii. 14.) Surely, 
the first thing to be done, is to get the heathen to see the utter 
folly of the idolatry they profess, at the same time, if possible, 
to open their eyes to whatever truth may be contained under its 
corruptions ; to get them to value moral duties, and to feel how 
sadly they have neglected them ; to convince them of sin, to 
give them adequate notions of a just and holy God, ready to 
execute his wrath, and to get them to believe in a judgment to 
come, when not only words and deeds, but the secrets of all 
hearts shall be tried : to bring them, in fine, to a state of mind 
in which they shall exclaim, *^ What shall we do to be saved?" 
' Surely, it was not for nothing that St. John the Baptist came 
before our Lord,— that the preacher of repentance was sent to 
prepare the way for the kingdom of heaven, to make ready 
men's hearts for receiving the Gospel. These remarks seem 
almost too obvious, but many will remember that some time ago 
a great outcry was raised against a Missionary for endeavouring 
to act in this spirit ; the Clergyman in question was dismissed 
from his post for proposing to hold service for the faithful at a 
different time from that for the heathen, and to arrange his 
church with separate places for the unbelievers, the catechumens, 
the lapsed, and the faithful ; and for objecting to the careless 
and promiscuous distribution to infidels of those Holy Scriptures 
which were written for the edification of Christians ; * for wish- 
ing to impress the minds of the natives with a general respect 
and reverence for the Christian's faith and the Christian's 

^ It ia perhaps hardly necessary to remind any reader of Scripture how the Epi- 
stles are directed to the saints, i.e. Christians, of such or such a place ; how they 
take for granted the great facts of our religion, being written to those who fully 
believed them ; how they are full of rapid allusions to these facts, and reasonings 
built on them, which must be utterly unintelligible or inconclusive to those who 
know not or disbelieve these facts. Some portion of the evidence for Christianity 
must be entered into before any progress can be made in unfolding its doctrines. 
The miracles of the Apostles produced that previous reverence, and supplied that 
evidence, which we must now, in great measure, rest upon arguments moral and 
historical. It seems quite profane to put the Scriptures into the hands of a 
heathen knowing nothing of the facts, nothing of the state of his own mind, with 
— " Read this— this is the whole Word of God ; this will convince you." The only 
effect wiU be to hinder all hopes of future success, as he will think, naturally 
enough, that he knows all that can be said on the matter. 
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Church, be/ore they were initiated into its holy mysteries and , 
made acquainted with its detail ; in fact, for endeavouring to , 
act on our Lord's maxim of not giving that which was holy to 
dogs, nor casting pearls before swine ; of not putting new wine 
into old bottles. St Matt, vii. 6 ; ix. 1 ?• 

Let us, however, see how St. Paul proceeded : and I think we 
may say for certain that there is no case of his preaching Christ 
crucified, in its modern technical sense, to the unprepared 
heathen mind. At Lystra^ for instance, we find, nrom the 
abstract of his speech, given in Acts xiv., that he insisted 
simply on such topics as they could bear, e^g. the folly of idols 
as opposed to the living God, the Maker of all things ; on the 
forbearance of Grod to the past ignorance and sin of men ; on his 
goodness, as shown in the conduct of the material world, and 
the lesson to be learned from this. So again at Athens 
(Acts xvii.) he discourses on similar topics ; not on the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, but on the true nature of the imknown 
God — at least in part; not unfolding the mystery of the 
Trinity, but setting Him forth as a Spirit which dwelled not 
in temples made by hands, and needed not man's service ; who 
created, and ruled, and supported everything. He speaks of all 
men bein^ His children, and the consequent folly of supposing 
that God is like the images of human imagination ; of the for- 
bearance of God ; of the need of repentance ; of the resurrect 
tion (as proved by the^iK^ of Jesus rising again, ver. 18); and 
of the judgment to come. One thing is here especially to be 
noticed — his availing himself of their previous notions; for 
nearly all these points were taught (as matters of probable 
opinion at least) by many of their philosophers and poets ; and 
so starting from common ground, even to the extent of quoting 
one of their poets to prove that men are GotTs ojyning, and con- 
descending to begin his address with a reference to one of their 
own altars to the unknown God. This one address alone to the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and intelligent and sarcastic, though 
Tolatile, crowd of Athens, is a manual for the Missionary. All 
was noble, all was solemn, nothing unworthy of God, yet all 
intelligible to his hearers; all depending on principles they 
acknowledged, all suited to their capacity. It would seem to say 
to-a Missionary, Find out first what the people believe ; study the 
Veda or the Koran ; where practicable, confirm what you say by 
the truths which they contain; lay first some foundation ; awaken 
the moral feelings ; touch the conscience and the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. . The question is not, what is best abso- 
lutely, but what is best for them. One might be very eloquent 
in proving that the sunsnine is better than the twilight, but not 
for those whose eyes have been long in darkness ; meat may be 
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the best of nourishments, yet, in certain cases of illness, or long 
starvation, a full meal might cause death. Just so the hasty 
and careless teaching of the Grospel might cause its rejection, 
and the loss of those souls which a more judicious and gradual 
way of imparting it might, under God's mercy, have saved. 

To take but one more example. When before Felix St. 
Paul explained the principles of the Christian religion (** the 
faith in Christ," Acts xxiv. 17), he did not "preach the 
Gospel," speaking technically, but reasoned on topics of natural 
religion, ** righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come." 

Ihis may suffice for St. raul's method of preaching to the 
unconverted. But a valuable illustration may also be found 
from the order of the topics in his Epistle to the Romans. The 
first point to be proved before men can be brought to believe in 
Christ, is, that they are sinners, and cannot save themselves. 
If any one were to deny this, which is the great point ui^ed in the 
first two chapters and the first half of the 4hird, the subject 
must come to a stand-still ; till this is wrought into the hearts 
of men all the rest is in vain ; till this is granted, and the heart 
is humbled before God, all notion of atonement made by another 
will be neglected or even ridiculed — ^all power to appreciate the 
love of Christ will be wanting. Now, as we observed, the 
heathen' rule of life is very lax, and consequently his notion of 
sin very faint; he is too frequently involved in a hardened self- 
complacency, which must be broken through before the Gospel 
can touch his heart. But let us illustrate what we mean by an 
example or two. Mr. Smith, in his book on China, published 
by the Church Missionary Society,* giving wi account of a con- 
versation with a tradesman at Canton, says, " To the application 
to himself of the truth of the universality of human depravity he 
objected, strongly affirmingthathehad agood heart."(F. 98.) After 
some conversation he was got to confess " that his heart was a 
little wicked." (p. 98.) Again, he says, (p. 424,) relating a visit 
to a high mandarin at Amoy, ** The Cham-hoo (military com- 
mander) listened with politeness for a time, but on the mention 
of the fall of man, and the depravity of human nature, he made 
violent objections to the doctrine, asserting, with some degree 
of personal excitement, that his own heart was correct and his 
moral disposition good." It was certainly strange want of judg- 
ment, to say no more, to go on to speak yet to such a man '^ of 
the mission and atonement of Jesus Christ ;" while during this, 
as it seems, and some subsequent part of the conversation, two 
of the attendants " slipped out of the room to conceal their 

■ ^ " ITarrative of a Visit to the Consular Cities, &c. of China.'' By Ecv. 0. Smith, 
M.A. 1847. 
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laughter." (P. 425.) The same general remarks will apply still 
more strongly to the Brahmin^ with his utter contempt of all 
other men^ and his notion that contact with them would pollute 
his spotless purity, while to moral guilt he is entirely blind. 

The following extract from a little book recently published/ is 
well worthy of attention, painful as it is to read. The Author 
is speaking of the course of instruction at the schools, which are 
eagerly frequented by the Hindoo youths, who, in their anxiety 
to learn Enfflish, will not refuse to learn the doctrines of the 
Cross : — " Tnus, Christianity," (he says, p. 129,) " is studied by 
the infidel Hindoos much in the same spirit, and partly for the 
same objects, that an English youth masters the old polytheism 
of Greece or Eome, or as an Enfflishman in India investigates 
the principles of Brahminism, which he is trying to subvert. 
But in neither case is there anything like reverence or humility. 
And it is a thing which grates harshly on any pious and earnest 
mind, to see a Brahmin youth enter freely and diK/maticaUy into 
aU the great mysteries of Christianity^ — to hear him read an ori- 
ginal essay in well set terms of metaphysical philosophy on the 
atonement of our blessed Lord^ or on the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Ghost, or on the incomprehensible doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unitif i — to find him probably displaying on each subject a very 
considerable amount of theological reading, and much specu- 
lative knowledge of Scripture, and at the same time to be fully 
aware that he believes it all to be * a cunningly devised fable,' 
— and that he leaves the scene of scholastic display, to have the 
poison he may have been unconsciously imbibing counteracted 
by the warnings of the family Guroo (Hindoo priest); or, 
changing his dress, Tas a Brahmin youth near Calcutta once 
confessed to the Autnor,) to *do porjie' (i.e. ofier sacrifice) to 
his idol, and to share in all the abominations, moral and social, 
of one of the most filthy idolatries which ever polluted this 
earth." We need not wonder that in these schools, where the 
" whole Gospel" is so prematurely taught, so few converts 
should be made. " In the town of Calcutta," the same Author 
had just before observed, (p. 128,) " a school of this character, 
which has been established for the last fifteen years, and has 
averaged during that time from nine hundred to fourteen hun- 
dred pupils daily, has hitherto produced less than twenty con- 
verts. In Madras, during ten years of its existence, a similar 
school has added fifteen converts to the Christian population of 
Southern India." 

Facts such as these I have no doubt might easily be multi* 
plied. We must bear in mind the double difficulty which 

* " Sketch of the English Church in India," by Ke?. E. Whitehead, M. A. 1848. 
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opposes, in the heathea mind, the reception of the Gospel, — 
the diflSculty of convincing them of sin on account of their ig- 
norance of the pure law of God, — and the prejudices which 
their various systems have already raised in their minds. In 
some cases, where manners are more pure, and there is little 
systematized superstition, less caution may be needful; but 
surely, upon the whole, present and past experience confirms 
the view which has been here taken of St. Paul's preaching to 
the heathen. We must start from common ground, however low ; 
and from this, by aid of truths wholly or partially acknowledged 
by our hearers, or contained in such books as they reverence, 
beat down the errors and superstitions which ages have built 
up; overthrow the complicated polytheism; give true notions 
of God's providence ; open the blind eyes to moral pollution ; 
show the heathen their lost state ; make penitents before con- 
verts; clear the weeds, and plough the soil, before sowing 
the good seed ; and then build them up in out holy faith. In 
other words, we must follow the old Church system which con- 
verted the empire, and placed Christian rulers on the throne of 
the Caesars; which kept back, till they could be valued and 
loved, the more solemn doctrines of the Gospel. Let the words 
of our Lord serve as a conclusion to this paper, — words which 
contain the secret of all Missionary success ; — observing only, 
that if such tenderness was necessary to the minds of the chosen 
Twelve, who had been for between three and four years gradually 
trained to receive the truths of their Master's religion, it must 
be much more necessary in dealing with those who are utter 
strangers to all that we have to say : — " I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them notr." John xvi. 12. 



No. TIL— ST. COLUMBANUS. 

{Condvdedfrom p» 265.) 

In addition to these ecclesiastical troubles, St. Columbanus 
suffered much persecution from the hostility of Queen Brunehaut, 
the grandmother of Theodebert., King of Austrasia, and Theo- 
doric. King of Burgundy. Brunehaut was to Columbanus what 
Herodias was to St. John the Baptist, and what Lucilla was to 
St. Cecilian of Carthage. She had conceived a bitter dislike to 
Columbanus for no other reason than because he had reproved 
King Theodoric for living in a state of concubinage ; it being 
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more agreeable to her own ambitious schemes that the king 
shoidd continue to lead a careless and dissolute life. On one 
occaaHm, when Columbanus visited the court of Theodoric, 
Brunehaut presented to his notice four children, the illegitimate 
ofikpring of the monarch. She requested Columbanus to ^ive 
them his benediction. But he, although no doubt compassion- 
ating their lot, and feeling a yearning of the heart towards 
them, (for the loye of child^n has been an invariable character- 
istic of the saints,) refused, on the present occasion, to bestow 
his blessing ; but told the queen that thev should never come 
to their fiither's throne. This stem conduct exasperated the 
wicked woman, and stirred up all the bitterness of her hostility. 
She issued commands that the monks belonging to Columbanus 
should not be permitted to quit the precincts of their monasteries, 
and that the country neople should not afford them any support 
or assistance. Columoanus, upon hearing of these proceedings, 
went directly to the king himself, and bv the fear of his sanctity 
prevailed upon both him and his wicked grandmother to revoke 
their unjust conmiands. Thus he obtained a respite from perse- 
cution, but it was only for a short time. The licentious conduct 
of the kin^ continued to be so great a scandal to his people, that 
St. Columoanus felt constrained to send him a letter of severe 
rebuke, in which he threatened to exclude him from communion 
if he did not alter his life. In consequence of this letter, 
Brunehaut renewed her machinations against this holy servant 
of God. She stirred up the king, who was more than half 
unwilling, to take some active, hostile measures against his 
reprover. Theodoric, therefore, at the instigation of the queen, 
proceeded to Luxeuil, and, as he could bring no other charge 
against Columbanus, he upbraided him with following different 
practices from the rest of the province. The principal point \q 
fixed upon was this, that in the monasteries founded by Colum- 
banus, and in these alone, admission into their interior was denied 
to all but the monks themselves. To this charge, it was replied, 
that they had set apart suitable places for the reception of 
strangers and visitors, and that no deviation would be made from 
this rule. " If," added Columbanus, "you endeavour to violate 
the discipline here established, know that I will do without your 
presents, or any succours from you ; and if you are come to this 
place for the purpose of destroying the monasteries of the ser- 
vants of God, and of corrupting the regular discipline, know that 
your kingdom will be destroyed, together with all your royal 
race."' These altercations ended in the expulsion of Coluin- 

' Lanigar, vol. ii. p. 277, from Jonaa. 
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banus and his companions from their monasteries in the Yosges. 
The monks who were not natives of France were ordered to 
depart, the others being commanded to remain. The separation 
between the abbot and his Gallican children was sorrowful and 
affecting, his piety and tenderness having long since endeared 
him to all who lived imder his rule. Most willingly would all 
the monks have accompanied him upon his fresh wanderings, but 
they were not allowed to do 80> the king's injunction having 
been, that none should be permitted to accompany their abbot 
except the Irish and British monks. It was about a.d. 610, 
that Columbanus finally quitted his monastery at Luxeuil. 

The exiles, as they may well be called, for some time wan- 
dered about from place to place, scarcely^ knowing where it 
would be allowed them to settle in peace. Their first intention, 
it would appear, was to return to Ireland ; and with this view 
they journeyed in the direction of Nevers, and thence to Orleans, 
and so on to Tours, where Colimibanii8, after some difficulty, 
succeeded in visiting the tomb of St Mai'tin, whose name is 
associated with the early history of Christianity in Ireland. 
From Tours they came to Nantes, expecting to embark there 
for the Irish shores. But circumstances occurring which seemed 
to show that it was not the will of God that they should proceed 
to Ireland, they gave up their intention, and remained at Nantes 
for a short time. It was from this place that Columbanus 
addressed a letter of advice and consolation to his monks at 
Luxeuil, which is still extant. From Nantes they entered the 
kingdom of King Clothaire, and after a brief sojourn with him, 
they proceeded to the court of Theodebert, King of Austrasia, 
and brother of the profligate Theodoric. Theo<febert received 
Columbanus with kindness, and promised to give him every 
opportunity of serving God and preaching the gospel to the 
Ignorant people around. Columbanus gladly accepted his pro- 
posal, and proceeded to fix upon some suitable plan. Having 
embarked on the Bhine, he sailed to Mentz, where he was 
well received by the Bishop, and supplied with some things 
of which he stood in need. After sailing further, to the river 
Lamath, in Switzerland, and thence to the Lake of Zurich, they 
arrived at last ^^ in the district now called the canton of Zug, 
and liking the place, fixed upon it for their abode. But soon 
finding the inhabitants exceedingly impious and obstinate, and 
that their exertions produced no other effect than to excite a 
violent persecution against themselves, they left that neighbour- 
hood, and removed to Arizona, near the Lake of Constance."* 
Here they met with a good priest named Williman, from whom 

* Lanigar, rol. ii. p. 286, fir. Walafrid. Strab. Vita S. GalU. 
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Columbanus inquired if he knew of any neighbouring place 
where a monastery might be conveniently established. Williman 
directed them to the ruins of a town called Brigantium, now 
Bregentz^ and provided them with a boat and rowers for that 
purpose. When arrived there, Columbanus was not well pleased 
with the circumstances of the place, but pledged himself to 
remain there for some time, to propagate the faith among the 
Suevi, who lived in that neighbourhood. 

During his stay at Bregentz, Columbanus did much to con- 
vert the people who dwelt around. With the assistance of one 
of his Irish companions, St. Grail, himself a zealous missionary, 
and the founder of a celebrated monastery still existing, Colum- 
banus transformed a heathen temple into a Christian church, 
and settled some brethren in a monastery erected at the place. 
Circumstances obliged him to leave Bregentz, after remaining 
there for one year ; and we next find him at Milan, where he 
was kindly received by Agilulf, King of the Lombards. Milan 
was at this time the scene of controversy between the Catholics 
and the Arians, in which Columbanus felt it necessary to take 
a part. He wrote a treatise against the Arians, and, at the 
request of King Agilulf, addressed a forcible and characteristic 
Epistle to Pope Boniface IV. calling upon him to convene a 
Council, and to quiet the disorders of the Church. 

We have now arrived at the last scenes in the life of St. 
Columbanus. Leaving Milan he sought the seclusion of Bobbio, 
in the Apennines, where he repaired an old church dedicated in 
memory of St. Peter, and erected a monastery, afterwards of 
some renown. He also built, at some distance from the monas- 
tery, a private oratory in memory of the Blessed Virgin. But 
he did not live long to enjoy the delights of his new retirement 
Bobbio was founded in the year 613, and St. Columbanus died 
on the 21st of November, a.d. 615. His remains were deposited 
within his new foundation. The life of this Saint ha!s been 
written by Jonas, a monk of Bobbio, who lived in the seventh 
century ; and it is from his narrative that the principal facts 
in the foregoing sketch have been selected. 

It has been said, that Columbanus composed a Commentary on 
the Psalms and a treatise against the Arians. These books 
have not escaped the ravages of time. Those which still survive, 
are sixteen or seventeen " Instructiones" or short sermons, appa- 
rently addressed to the monks under his direction, a book De 
Penitentiarum Mensura taxanda, four Epistles, some Poems, and 
his Monastic Rule and Penitential His writings evince some 
acquaintance with the classical authors ; and so afford a proof, 
that those authors were both known and read in Ireland at that 
early period. His style is involved and inelegant, harsh and 
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disfigured with barbarism^ yet by no means wanting in warmth 
and vigour. Some passages might easily be pointed out as ex- 
amples even of a rude, but genuine, eloquence. The Monastic 
Bule of St. Columbanus is one of some celebrity. It ranks 
along with the Rule of St. Benedict, to which it is senior in 
point of time. It is short, and principally occupied with recom- 
mending the different monastic virtues. It regulated the food, 
the labour, and the employment of the brethren. Many of its 
directions would seem to modems too austere, especially perhaps 
those which have reference to the duties of abstinence and 
devotion ; for Columbanus attempted to preserve in his monas- 
teries the system of public devotion which he had learned at 
Bangor — namely, that the praises of God should be celebrated 
day and night without ceasing. Consequently we find in his 
Bule a course of daily psalmody so extensive, that at certain 
seasons of the vear the whole Book of Psalms was directed to 
be sung through in two successive nights. It is long since there 
has existed in the Church the love and the fervour, which would 
find a pleasure in such a laborious service of uninterrupted 
prayer and praise ; yet it is interesting to remember, that in all 
probability the nearest approach, in recent times, and amongst 
private Christians, to this primitive fervour, is exemplified in 
the family devotions of the good and pious Nicholas Ferrar, 
whose household, in all its arrangements, refiected the order, and 
abstraction, and quietude, of an ancient Catholic monastery. 



VAN DIEMEN'S LAND AND ITS COLLEGE. 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the following 

letter : — 

Clifton, 5 Jan. 1849. 

My Dear 1 am well aware of your anxiety to know some- 
thing more about Christ's College in the Diocese of Tasmania ; and 
I think that I shall best meet your wishes by avoiding all the details 
of its establishment and history, though both these present many 
points of instructive interest, while I confine myself for the present 
to a simple description of what the College actually is, or rather was, 
when I last saw it in July, 1848. 

And first for the scene in which it is placed. In the northern part 
of the island of Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Land, two parallel 
mountain-chains, which run from N.W. to S.E., flank ©neither hand 
a broad champain country, abounding in agricultural and pastoral 
wealth, and in the settlements of English colonists. These ranges rise 
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to the commanding height of 4,000 or 6,000 feet, and by their size, 
and the grandeur of their bold cliffs and promontories, compensate for 
the effect of their distance from each other, which is not less than 
thirty or forty miles. The undulating country between, is traversed 
by winding rivers, and clothed by open forests, which shelter myriads 
of sheep. And regarding the flock of another fold, I may also add, 
that places of Divine worship, rising from the merest hut, through 
the various grades of barn and chapel, to the quality of a respectable 
parish church, may already be found scattered through this imper- 
fectly peopled neighbourhood, more abundantly perhaps than through 
any other of similar size and population. 

Come we now to the College. It occupies a quiet sequestered 
district of the tract of country just described. You may approach it 
either by the road from the north, or by that from the east. If from 
the east, you first see it imperfectly about two miles off, as you wind 
among the tall white stems of perishing gum trees, the last remnants 
of a heavy forest, which has all but disappeared before twenty years 
of the settlers' destructive industry. If you come from the north, you 
emerge from the ancient forest about four miles from the College, and 
standing upon a commanding rise, you behold at your feet, with a 
satisfaction which none but a colonist can fully appreciate, the scene 
of an extensive triumph achieved by persevering man, over stubborn 
nature. Between you and the chain of mountains which you confront, 
many thousand acres, fenced and cleared, stretch away over the un- 
dulating plains ; spacious corn-fields clothe the higher grounds, well- 
watered meadows the lower. The brilliancy of a verdure, which vies 
in its own way with the bright blue of the clear Tasmanian sky, is 
further set off by the sombre foliage of the retreating forest, where 
columns of curling smoke ascend every here and there, from day to 
day, and from year to year, telling of the ceaseless inroads of the 
colonist's fire and axe, upon the giant powers of the natural world. 
The broad straight road before you ends in an avenue cut through 
ancient trees, through which again the eye must travel one stage 
further, to detect the buildings of the College, set on a little rising 
ground by themselves, and almost buried among trees. Advancing 
along the road, you observe that the fences are made of the dead 
timber which lately occupied the soil, laid lengthwise, and looking 
very rough ; but where these have been carried away for fire-wood, 
better fences have succeeded, or quickset hedges. The dwellings on 
either side vary from the meanest wooden hut to the decent farm 
house, and are occupied by the tenants of the college land. Each blade 
of grass and corn, each foot of ground you see, pays its yearly quota 
to the sacred cause of sound learning and religious education, belonging, 
as it does, to the estate bought for the College by the colonists and 
their friends in England. As you come to a little cluster of houses, 
the rudiments of the village of Little-Hampton, you observe its humble 
chapel, built before the College was thought of, and materially aided 
by a few persons in England, who sent out money for the erection of 
oratories in the bush. Here, a turn to the right enables you to judge 
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of the exterior appearance of the College. An eminence of moderate 
height, clothed with fruk-trees, gardens, and shrubberies, of English 
oak, acacia, and native wattle-trees, rises by itself in the middle of the 
plain, fronting a wide and airy expanse of country, which reaches far 
away to the foot of the eastern mountains. The position is backed by 
the sheltering cliffs of the western range, which, though twelve or 
fifteen miles away, seem to impend more closely, owing to their size. 
These tiers, as they are colonially termed, extend for many miles, in a 
rampart, whose principal bastions are several hundred feet higher than 
the highest summit of Snowdon. The crest of the college-hill is occupied 
by a non-descript series of buildings. First, there was a country 
house, with a verandah, one story high, looking east. To this, in 
comparatively ancient days, was appended a garden-front, looking 
south ; and the increasing prosperity of the settler enabled him lastly 
to erect on a still larger scale a front looking north. Then came 
the College, and that which was the north front was made to form the 
south side of a small quadrangle open towards the east, so that it is 
now the central portion of the buildings ; in it are the hall and 
chapel, and above stairs the library, while on the newly built side, all 
the business of the Coljege is carried on, and the old side is occupied 
by the senior functionaries of the College, and by the domestic depart- 
ments. 

Supposing you to arrive about noon, you would probably be intro- 
duced to the Warden in the library, an upper room, overlooking the 
quadrangle from one window, and from the other commanding a fine 
mountain view. The walls you would perceive with pleasure well 
furnished with between two and three thousand volumes, every one 
the choice present of some good friend of the College.^ At one o'clock 
you would go down with the rest into the hall, a room of the same 
size as the library, where you would find three tables ; the first across 
the top of the room, with places for the thirteen members of the 
College, — the warden, three clerical fellows, three lay fellows, candidates 
for holy orders, and six scholars, together with the bursar, who pro- 
tects their worldly affairs. As two of the clerical fellows are non- 
resident, and chiefly engaged In forwarding the external interests of 
the College, and as one of the lay fellows and one of the scholars are 
always absent presiding at the other tables, you would find abundant 
room left for the strangers who visit the place. After the scholar in 
waiting, standing at a desk in thd centre, had said that grace which 
begins, "Domine, Sancte Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus, qui tarn 
benigne," &c., you would observe as you sat down, that the two tables 
placed lengthwise down the room, were occupied by twenty or twenty- 
five students not on the foundation, though wearing the same kind of 
cap and gown as the others, and would probably be reminded by ithe 
youthful countenances of many of them, what may have been the 



^ It should be mentioned, that the greater part of these books are the gift of 
the writer himself. — ^Ed. 
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aspect of our Oxford and Cambridge college halls a few centuries 
back. You would partake with all the rest, the same fare of beef and 
mutton, beer, bread, vegetables, apple pies, and puddings, and (as 
every one sits in his own order with his equals about him,) jou would 
see the lowest talking away with just as much enjoyment as the 
highest. You would also notice the sole portrait which is hung upon 
the wall, the likeness of Sir John Franklin, once governor of the 
Colony, and the founder of the College, or rather the chief of the many 
founders, from whom it has derived its existence. At the end of the 
second course, the simple meal is finished, and thanks are returned 
by the scholar in waiting. You would then probably proceed to 
survey the grounds, the gardens which are cultivated by some in one 
quarter, the vines in another, the fig-tree and the almond fiourishing 
well, the apple orchard bending with fruit in a profusion unknown to 
the less stimulating climate of England ; the football and the cricket 
ground, where, surrounded by the grand amphitheatre of their own 
mountains in the distance, the young Tasmanians renew, with exact 
accuracy, the sports of their English forefathers. A few minutes' walk 
across the meadows, at the foot of the other side of the coUege-hill, 
would bring you to a bathing place in the Lifiey, a small stream, like 
the Avon, near Rugby, whose original mountain charms are sadly 
destroyed by the draining and irrigating processes to which it is made 
subservient in its course through the plain. At three o'clock, the 
bell-tower would send forth its summons to gather all together to 
their studies. These are at present conducted upon the plan of those 
of an English public school, and not of an English college, except in 
the few instances which as yet occur, requiring more advanced in- 
struction. The transition from recreation to study is followed, towards 
the close of the day, by a transition from study to devotion ; the bell 
again ringing at five o'clock for evening chapel. Here in a quiet 
room, looking east, you would find a little communion table, raised on 
a platform, with seats extending down by the wall on either side for the 
thirteen members of the College, and other seats in front of them for 
the rest of the students. In the centre you would see a small desk of 
native cedar wood, bearing the Holy Scriptures, and at the lower end 
an organ. Either the Warden or the Sub-warden say the evening 
prayers from the place in which they usually sit, and all join with a 
loud voice in singing or saying the evening psalms. The fellow and 
scholar whose week it is, read the two lessons to this little congre- 
gation, and when all is over, they stand up and follow each other out 
in due order, from the greatest to the least ; the fellow of the week, 
in whose custody the chapel is, remaining to come out last. The 
evening passes away in recreation, tea, and study either in the 
library, the school rooms^ or the private studies, until nine o'clock, 
when supper comes, and with it the most cheerful hour in the day, 
whose former portions have been too full of fixed or occasional occu- 
pations to admit of complete relaxation. Soon after supper, you would 
be shown to your own room, and perhaps realise for the first time, in 
the silence of the night, the calm sequestered nature of the retirement 
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in which this little community has been placed, apart from the turbid 
current of the colonial world, to be moulded as nearly as may be to 
the English forms of sound and Christian education. And you would 
recollect among the many young countenances which had recently 
sarrounded you, some that gave good promise of riyalling their co« 
temporaries, brought up among the more favoured homes of England, 
in dl things that can make them dear to God and man. 

Tour first call in the morning would issue from the bell-tower at 
six o'clock, and at seven you would meet in chapel the same congre- 
gation under the same arrangements as the preceding evening, the 
Warden saying the morning prayers. Breakfast would follow imme- 
diately after chapel, and with much the same routine as at dinner ; 
soon after which, the serious business of the day would begin, and 
last till noon. 

As the first generation born in a new colony cannot be too well 
grounded in sound and liberal learning, nor the means of acquiring it 
made too easily accessible, the whole expense of board and tuition 
is no more than between AOL and SOL per annum ; and to meet this 
arrangement, extreme simplicity is observed in diet and accommo- 
dations ; while the fellows engaged in tuition give up all share of the 
tuition fees to the College, confining themselves to the very moderate 
incomes allotted them from the College estate. The neighbouring 
village of Little-Hampton, and other remoter situations, are gratuitously 
provided with spiritual ministrations from the College ; and a Day and 
Sunday school for the neighbourhood is in a great measure supported 
by the weekly offertory at the College chapel. I must not weary you 
with going into special details. From the visit of a single day you 
will have learnt enough to recognise the infant features of one of those 
Colleges which we see in England, in their full maturity, feeding every 
department of our Church and State with a perennial flow of renovating 
energy, intellect, and high principle, equal to all the requirements of 
a great nation, and of an eventful age. May He, in whose name ^we 
plant and water, give us a like increase in due time ! 

As it is pleasanter to be doing than to be suffering, I think you will 
agree with me that it is better for us to be enlarging the strength and 
usefulness of this young oak tree, planted in the new-tamed wilderness 
of Tasmania, than to waste our breath in vainly deploring that 
monstrous system, which still (1849) floods the indignant colony with 
the convict refuse of England. Weapons are even now being forged at 
the College to quell that injustice ; for the pleas of reason which are 
weak in the mouths of those who have voluntarily chosen the convict 
Colony for their home, will come with another force from those who, 
having been bom there by no fault of their own, but by the dispen- 
sation of Providence, seem the rightful defenders of their native 
country, and destined to win honour to themselves in the purging of 
her dishonour. 

The whole of the money contributed by you and your fellow sub- 
scribers in England, has been invested in land in the Colony. But while 
this perpetuates the benefit you intended to bestow, it leavies the College 
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extremely cramped for all immediate purposes, nothing to build with, 
nothing to procure books with, or furniture ; and involved, to a certain 
extent, on the credit of its estates, for the purchase of the merest ne- 
cessaries wherewith to commence, and for the erection of the additional 
accommodation most absolutely required. Until this debt is removed, 
the interest must be paid out of the rental of the estate, before a single 
tutor can be salaried. Meanwhile, the Colony is doubling its population 
in ten years, and if the College is not kept in progress, it will strive to 
resits in vain the restless efforts of those who would introduce wild 
and impracticable theories into the important work of education. 
So there is still much to be done ; and amidst the universal favour 
with which this effort of the colonists of Tasmania has been met by 
the Church, the Government, and the friends of the Colony in England; 
it must never be forgotten that delays are dangerous, there are debts 
to be cleared away, an embryo system to be developed into perfection, 
an infant church and nation to be fed with the wholesome fruit of 
sound learning and religious education ; so that you will forgive me 
if I close this long letter with an earnest request that you would re- 
present among your friends the fruits which have iready sprung 
from your own liberality in time past, and urge them to sow, in the 
same fruitful soil, more seed on their own account. 

I remain, your's most sincerely, 

John Philip Gell. 



CHURCH LEGISLATION IN THE COLONIES. 

December 28, 1848. 

Sir, — In your Number for September you were good enough to 
insert a letter of mine, drawing attention to certain inconveniences 
and dangers consequent on the present condition of the Colonial 
Church, and to a remedy which it appeared to me expedient to sup- 
ply. I propose now, if you will allow me, to pursue the subject. 

I noticed in my former letter, 1st, the personal relations of the 
Bishops with their Clergy, and the rights and condition of the latter 
body ; 2dly, the connexion of the Clergy with their flocks, and their 
increasing dependence on them, as aid from this country is withdrawn; 
and, 3dly, the rights, position, and restraints of the laity. I suggested 
the expediency of forming a Council in which the interests and wishes 
of both Clergy and laity should be represented, and which should 
advise with the Bishop, and assist him in conducting with harmony 
the government of the Church. And, lastly, I mentioned some reasons 
which appeared to justify the assertion, that such an arrangement 
would rather strengthen than weaken the real influence and authority 
of the Bishop. 

But though the points I have urged are the most obvious ones, and 
call most distinctly for the immediate settlement of many questions, 
on the right settlement of which the future well-being, nay, the very 
existence of the Colonial Church may depend, they afford a very 
inadequate view of the subject As the parent of a vast population 
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-spreading over unoccupied regions, and influencing more important 
territories than she occupies, the English nation has much to do. Her 
acts in the present age will be of more extensive and lasting influence 
than those of any other secular power. But her influence in religious 
must be even greater than in secular matters, inasmuch as religious 
institutions are generally more permanent than social ones. No man 
also can doubt that time will sever the bond between England and 
some of her dependencies. Independence will then bring its own 
free development of secular institutions, while the laws of the Church, . 
her customs good and bad, perhaps even her unity, may be little 
aflected by the change. An organization originally defective may 
never be remedied ; evils not timely corrected, and discipline never 
established, may bring on a slow decay, and the Church may drag on 
a languishing existence, despised by her enemies, and but too truly 
appreciated by her undutiful children whom she cannot govern. 

The real questions we have to deal with are thesa What are 
-the instituticms required to complete the system of legislation and 
discipline in a Church, that may at any moment be cut off from 
external sympathy and aid at a time when the heated passions of the 
community forbid her copying the institutions of the country to which 
she has been wont to look with too entire a deference ? What are 
.the parts of our own system which can be adapted to her use ? or, to 
state it rather diflerently : What part of our institutions is permanent 
and necessary, and what produced merely by the accidental relations 
of Church and State that subsist in this country ) 

I am not so presumptuous as to hope that I can resolve these 
questions, which involve many of the most difiicult points both of 
ecclesiastical polity and of English law, on which many wise and 
good men see at the very least mucli reason for doubt. But it may 
serve a good end merely to bring these matters before your readers, 
— in the hope that others better qualified, may correct or complete the 
few remarks I have to ofier. I think it may be well to observe, that 
though the separation of the Colonies from the Mother Country is the 
event which would bring out the difficulties involved in the questions 
I have stated above in their full force, and make us all bitterly lament 
that we had not considered and settled them in time ; yet the consider- 
ations I urged in my former letter, and similar ones, are of themselves 
sufficient to require the settlement of the questions without delay. 

I made out a case for a diocesan organization ; but this is not 
enough ; contiguous dioceses require a common and united action of 
the episcopate, and demand provincial institutions. Faults, nay 
crimes, may be committed by the Bishops, permanent misunderstand- 
ings happen between them and their Clergy ; and in these cases, as 
wdl as the more obvious ones of mistakes in the exercise of their 
jurisdiction, or misapprehensions of the laws of the Church, some 
better remedy is required than an appeal to Canterbury. Becourse 
should be had to the comprovincial Bishops, with whom there might 
serviceably be associated a body of representatives of the Clergy and 
laity. And to some such arrangement we are guided both by the 
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partial analogy of the Convocation of Canterbury, and the singular 
success that such a body has met with in directing the affairs of the 
Church of the United States. 

Even now the existence of four contiguous dioceses in India, five in 
the North American Colonies, four in the West Indies, and six in 
Australia, seems to point out the expediency of calling the Bishops 
together occasionally for common advice and assistance ; and meetings 
begun at first in this merely friendly way, might be the germ of a 
complete and wholesome system of local Church government. 

If one might for a moment speculate on the very different circum- 
stances of these clusters of dioceses, and consider where the most or 
the least advantageous circumstances offered themselves for such a 
development, I think the choice would fall on the Canadian or the 
Australian province with which to make a commencement. 

Independently of the greater number of Bishops, (and this would 
be no small advantage,) the Church is there less closely connected with 
the State, and is thrown more on her own resources, and the contri- 
butions of her children, than in India or the West Indies. Hence 
the difficulties of the position of the Church are there more obvious, 
and dependence is less likely to be placed on State support, and State 
interference. In the neighbourhood of Canada too, the same problem 
has been worked out under difficulties of no ordinary kind, and doubt- 
less the eyes of Churchmen in Canada must be fixed upon the other 
side of the border, and they be ready to copy the excellences and 
avoid the mistakes they have observed in their neighbours. 

Of course many difficulties of an ecclesiastical kind will have to be 
settled, or must remain unsettled. Some power of reference should 
probably still be retained to authorities in this country, in order that 
the disadvantages of local power may not accompany its benefits, — 
some bond that may secure unity in the interpretation of doctrine and 
harmony in the general results of ecclesiastical legislation ; — so that 
the abolition of a jurisdiction more extraordinary than that of Rome 
itself, may not lead to future estrangements and schisms. 

If such changes as I have hinted at are made in time> there is nothing, 
I apprehend, in the temper or situation of Churchmen either at home 
or in the Colonies, that would hinder all proper safeguards and pre- 
cautions being adopted. They entertain no jealousies of each other. 
The Colonies would continue to lean on the Mother Country, and she 
herself, in the end, might gain by copying the institutions of her 
children. 

The other question, however, which I have put at the commence- 
ment of this letter, opens a much larger field. In order to solve it we 
ought to weigh the variety of institutions and practices that occur 
among us, the offspring of different ages and of very contrary opi- 
nions. We must appreciate at their real value institutions thnt are 
dormant, or oppressed with abuse, and hardly bearing the resem- 
blance of the things they were intended to be, as well as those that 
are in full energy and vitality. 

It must be acknowledged that there is much apparent reason for 
placing the Colonies in many respects on the same footing with 
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ourselves, attributing to their Churches the same civil powers, and 
hampering them with the same disabilities. But I think that most 
Churchmen must be of the opinion, that voluntary Churches existing 
with little or no encouragement from the State, ought to be subjected 
to as little as possible of the restraints that here are consequent on the 
connexion between the two. 

To review that connexion in all its parts, and determine how much 
of it affects the Colonies, is a task for which I am not prepared, and 
which would occupy too much of jour space. I only glance at it now 
for the purpose of tempting any one who may be qualified for the 
investigation to undertake it, and for the purpose also of throwing 
out a hint whether many of the appearances that have led the persons 
whom you allude to in the note attached to my last, to consider that 
the Colonial Church is really established,, may not be in truth indirect 
results of the connexion between Church and State at home, and, 
therefore, no proofs of an intention on any part, to establish a similar 
connexion in the Colonies. 

It could not) for instance, have been expected that appointments of 
Colonial Bishops made in England should have been freed from all the 
restraints and formalities imposed by the sovereigns of England on 
the freedom of the Church in this respect. The Church has been 
deprived by the State of all power of making regulations of her own 
to meet new wants ; she is, therefore, obliged to use the hand of the 
State instead of her own. No rights can fairly be gained by the State 
through its own wrong. At the very least none can be gained tacitly. 
The English Church, when she recovers her freedom, will resume her 
own rights to create and abolish Bishoprics, and to alter their bound- 
aries ; for it cannot surely be held, that she has lost this power because 
the State, in the interval when the Church was in subjection, acted in 
her behalf in these distant 4)ossessions of the Crown, or that a perma« 
nent connexion between Church and State has thus been formed in 
these districts. 

This is a matter which deserves, and I hope will receive, a closex 
scrutiny. I am conscious myself of having used a hasty expression in 
mj former letter on this subject, which you did well to notice, and 
therefore put out what I have written with a greater feeling of 
diffidence. But whatever the fact may be as to the extent of the 
dependence of the English Church* on the civil power, her policy, 
I think, is clear and uniform through all her territories, — ^to strengthen 
her discipline and her hold over her own ministers, and people, ^by 
contenting their reasonable wishes, — to gain by degrees strength and 
power to manage her own concerns within herself,^-and, until she 
obtains this end, to distinguish carefully those functions of the Church 
which are hers inherendy, and are either exercised by. herself, or 
entrusted for a time by a perilous loan to the State, from those merely 
civil sanctions and advantages, which it would be inconvenient, but 
not fatal to her to lose. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient Servant, — F. H. D. 
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CHURCH CEREMONIES AT SEVILLE. 

Sbyillb, Dec, 21, 1848. 

Deab Sib, — To give you anything like an accurate statement of 
the ceremonies that take place in this most Catholic spot of Catholic 
Spain, I must send you a communication that would far exceed the 
limits of a letter. Scarcely a day passes without some remarkable 
futicion, or procession ; one day, it is the funeral of one eminent for 
piety, who is to be placed in the Calendar in due time ; another day, 
the body of San Ferdinand is exhibited to public inspection in the 
Cathedral, and the sword with whicb he conquered Seville from the 
Moors, (1252,) is carried in procession, and deposited upon the Altar 
Mayor, and an eulogistic oration delivered. At the present time, the 
most remarkable of all the funcions is proceeding, viz. that of the 
octave of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin ; indeed 
this is so unique a ceremony, that I cannot help thinking some account 
of it will be acceptable. 

The Moorish Tower, the Giralda, or Campisule of the Cathedral, is 
illuminated the night preceding the feast, as also is every house in the 
city. The morning is ushered in by the usual signs of the feast day, 
ringing of bells, &c. On entering the Cathedral, I found the piers of 
that part of it which is occupied by the Coro and the Presbyterio, the 
part in which the Altar Mayor is placed, hung with the finest crimson 
velvet. The pulpit is covered with gold-embroidered, marine-coloured 
silk, and the officiating Clergy wear the same coloured robes, a privi- 
lege peculiar to Seville. The Altar Mayor is adorned with the whole 
wealth of the Cathedral ; not a little of the silver exhibited on this 
occasion having been brought from America at the time of the Spanish 
conquest. Immediately under the cupola, or highest part of the altar, 
is placed a silver crown fitted with gauze curtains, which may be 
•drawn over the Viril, or box in which the Host is exposed. Around 
the Host is a magnificent silver halo, a profusion of candles bum be- 
neath this, and then comes the figure of the Virgin in silver. A little 
below on either side are the statues of San Isidore and San Leandro, 
the champions of the orthodox faith in Spain ; under these arc the 
reliquia and other decorations of the altar, together with innumerable 
rows of candles of all sizes. The Altar Mayor stands on some twelve 
steps, and the Presbyterio is enclosed on three sides by a very fine 
bronze-gilt railing. It is necessary to be thus particular in describing 
the appearance of the altar, to understand the remarkable ceremony 
that I witnessed. 

In the morning a musical mass was celebrated, and after the Epistle 
and Gospel a short sermon was preached, and the mass was continued 
to the end, in this resembling our own Communion service. But the 
evening service on this day is the great object of attraction. After 
Matins or the Psalms and Lessons are gone through, the Archbishop 
enters the Cathedral, and the organ bursts forth. The Archbishop 
on this day wears the robes of a Cardinal ; he enters the Presbyterio, 
and after kneeling before the Altar returns to the Coro. The cho- 
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fisters on this occasion, instead of being in the Coro, are arranged in 
the Presbyterio, immediately before the Altar ; they are dressed in 
the costume of the coart of Alonzo el Sabio, pale blue, silk stockings, 
and white satin shoes. After the lauds are gone through, a canon 
enters the Presbyterio, is robed, and offers incense before the Virgin 
and the Host. The Archbishop then enters the Presbyterio with his 
.Clergy, and kneels on one side of the Altar ; on the other side, oppo- 
site to him, are arranged musicians, and the choristers standing in the 
middle commence singing antiphonally a hymn to the Virgin. After 
a little, they put their hats on, and proceed to dance in a slow and 
stately fashion, singing at the same time ; they then pause, and re- 
sume the dance with castanets. After the dance the organ plays, and 
a solemn chaunt is sung, whilst the curtains are drawing over the 
Viril. The ceremony concludes with the benediction of the Bishop. 

The Roman Catholics defend this extraordinary custom by the 
^example of King David dancing before the ark when it was brought 
up from the house of Obed-edom. More than one Archbishop has 
sought, in vain, to suppress it, for both Popes and kings have over- 
ruled in its favour, as it is one of the most ancient usages of the 
Church of Seville ; it was first practised at the feast of Corpus Christi, 
June 7th ; and as Sextus IV. conceded to the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, whatever Urban IV. had granted to that of Corpus, this 
of course followed amongst other ceremonies ; and when it is consi- 
dered that this dance is rather before the Host than the figure of the 
Virgin, it does not appear so extravagant as it might be supposed ; 
indeed the effect is anything but ridiculous, sobered as it is by the 
grave countenances of the Archbishop and the Clergy, as they kneel 
and look up to the Viril. The great dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin we are told, in old writers, was first 
preached in Seville by St. James himself. 

Just at the present time, in addition to the funcion of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin, there are special prayers and 
.processions for three days for the Pope ; to-day every one bearing any 
jSort of official character in Seville walked in procession through the 
principal streets of the city — the corporation, clergy, and military, 
amongst others the Infanta and her husband in full court dress. The 
theatres are closed, and there are other demonstrations of public concern. 

It is with feelings of sorrow that I come to touch upon the state of our 
own countrymen in this city. Of the four or five merchant families set- 
tled here, all but one are Roman Catholics, including the Consul ; besides 
these there are several artizans. About ten years ago the Cartuja con- 
vent was converted into a porcelain manufactory by an Englishman ; it 
is situated on the north bank of the Guadalquiver. The consequence 
of this was, of course, the introduction of several of our countrymen, 
who were paid high wages. These men probably came out with the 
idea of amassing some money and returning with it to England, but 
owing to the excessively free lives they have led, they have done little 
enough in this way. There are now connected with the establish- 
ment, fifteen adults and nine children.; these reside in the village of 
Triana, the Bethnal Green of Seville. A Roman Catholic clergyman 
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here described it to me as a place where there were neither Roman 
Catholics, nor Protestants, nor Mahometans, but only Gitani, or 
heathens. However, it is fair to add, there seems to be dawning a 
better spirit amongst our countrymen. In the town of Seville itself 
there are, besides the merchants, about fifteen English employed as 
engineers and weavers ; these men decidedly bear a better character 
than those of Triana, and are more ready to avail themselves of the 
services of those Clergymen who may from time to time visit Seville. 
The Bishop of Gibraltar has been here, and his chaplain at that time 
baptized two or three children, as I have also done since my stay at 
this place. The English merchants are more naturalized in Spain 
than the artizans, and they are consequently indifferent about the wel- 
fare of their countrymen ; to these, one or two exceptions might be 

made, particularly that of Sefiora , a kind and benevolent 

English lady, who really seems anxious for the poor English. I must 
be allowed to say, it is deeply to be regretted that British Consuls are 
ever Roman Catholics. After all, England is so essentially Protest- 
ant, and her associations so interwoven with the reformed Church, 
that a Roman Catholic in Spain cannot fully represent the interests of 
the British residents ; for example, at the request of some of the 
people here, I proposed to have a service, but the Consul did what 
little he could to discountenance it. 

I am bound to say, that the Church in Seville is in a far higher 
state of discipline and activity than it is in Lisbon. Here there is no 
lack of preaching or clergy, and the archiepiscopal chair is at this time 
occupied by the Yen. Don Judas Tadeo Romo y Grambon, who, when 
Bishop of Canary, suffered persecution for having written in defence 
of the levelling spirit of those times. The Jesuits are not openly 
acknowledged, but they have entered Spain again ; there are about 
twelve in Seville, employed as confessors, and preachers, and religious 
directors in seminaries. One has just left the house in which I am at 
present residing, on a mission of this kind ; if I may judge from him, 
the Spanish Jesuit retains, at the present time, the same implacable 
hostility to any form of Christianity not Roman Catholic, as distin- 
guished the founder of the order ; polite enough in ordinary conversa- 
tion, whenever we approached the subject of the English Church, his 
language became coarse and even indelicate. The general ignorance 
in Spain respecting our Church is incredible, and a Spaniard, when 
he wishes to convince you of his great liberality towards you, says, " I 
respect even a good Jew or Mahometan." Nevertheless, with every 
disposition to judge impartially, I believe the practical influence of 
their religion upon them is as small as it well can be. Amongst the 
curious notices suspended in the Cathedral, none catches an English- 
man's eye more than one stating that Dr. N. Wiseman, Bishop of Bir- 
mingham and Rector of Oscott, grants certain indulgences to those 
good people who shall repeat so many Paternosters and Ave Marias at 
a particular chapeL Thanks to some English travellers, it is in con- 
templation, if any how practicable, to establish a Savings' Bank and 
lending Library for the English. 

T. D. 
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NEW GUINEA. 



SiH, — Some time ago, when a notice of the projected Canterbury 
Colony appeared in the ^^CkronicUy^ I wrote a letter^ with the view of 
calling attention to New Guinea as affording a field for such an enter- 
prise. That there were difficulties and dangers in the way of such 
a scheme I was aware, but not greater than Christians may hope 
to overcome. My proposal drew forth a letter from "Circum- 
navigator," ' who declared that " it would be sheer madness to 
attempt to colonize New Guinea ;" and added, '< I fear the character 
of its natives must be first civilized by Missionaries, before we 
attempt to introduce a new Colony, with which they would certainly 
be at war before long." 

However, Circumnavigator's letter did not alter my views ; and I 
now send you the accompanying extracts from a book written by a 
Dr. Coulter, who visited the Western Coast of America, and the 
Islands in the Pacific, extending his voyage to New Guinea ; where 
he fell in with an Irishman, who had escaped from Sydney, and was 
then Sang of a large tribe of Horraforas, one of the races which 
inhabit New Guinea. 

Dr. Coulter, judging both from what he saw, and also from what 
he was told by this Irishman, was well able to form an opinion of the 
dreadful manner in which the different barbarian tribes prey on each 
other : and he could^ not but form a comparison of their present state 
with what it might be, if " Christianity were only spread amongst 
them, and engraven on their hearts, that they might dwell in peace 
and brotherly love." 

The residence, however, of a Missionary amongst them would, he 
thinks, be difficult, if not impossible, on account of a law which obliges 
every male to be a warrior and carry arms. " This is a great bar," 
he goes on to say, " against the residing, amongst these savages, of the 
mild and meek minister of the word of God. I rather think that an 
armed colony of Christians^ in goodly numbers^ must first plant them^ 
selves on the shores of New Chiinea; and show and teach these fero- 
cious barbarians the decided superiority of a Christian community over 
the heathen tribes, in every relation of life." — Vol. ii. pp. 186, 187. 

And in another part he says as follows : — " It is a pity that there is 
no European Christian settlement on such a large island. I should 
say the northern side, from its rocky shore and high land, would be 
the most healthy site for a Colony. The southern shore, from its low 
ground and swamps, would be the reverse ; besides, the ground is 
more sandy, and in no direction along it can you perceive the luxu- 
rious vegetation that clothes the northern and north-western shores 
and hills. Both Papuans and Horraforas are fierce races to contend 
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with ; but the boldness and perseverance of English Colonists would 
soon overcome the fiercest tribes in New Guinea ; aje, and perhaps 
Christianize them. 

*' That New Guinea contains great mineral wealth is beyond all doubt. 
Its bajs, harbours, and rivers, are extensive ; and I cannot think 
that such a luxuriant country can long remain in the hands of the 
barbarians, who now possess, or rather inhabit it'*— Pp. 263, 264. 

From this it will be seen that though I had not '^ the acquaint- 
ance*' with New Guinea that Circumnavigator laid claim to, I am 
neither singular nor unreasonable in my proposition ; and )I cer- 
tainly do still continue to hope with Dr. Coulter, that New Guinea 
may he first civilized, and then Christianized, by means of an armed 
Colony sufficiently numerous to protect itself from such fierce ene- 
mies. If Dr. Coulter's Irish friend is still alive, an alliance might 
very possibly be entered into with his tribe, and thus a Colony would 
at once get footing in the island. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Bbitivs. 



ISebietDd antr iSotices. 

The FaU of Jericho : a Sermon on the Extension of the Church in 
the CoUytdes and Dependencies of the British Empire* Preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By Henry Melvill, 
B.D. &c. London : F. and J. Bivington. 1848. 

This Sermon, preached at Cambridge, is the first of the 
series for which an endowment has been recently and liberally 
made by Mr. Markland at both the Universities. That at 
Oxford was delivered on Trinity Sunday last. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge entrusted the task to Mr. Melvill, and 
he could not have confided it to abler or fitter hands. Not his 
eminence as a preacher only, but his position as Principal of 
the East India Company's College at Haileybury, point to him 
as one eminently qualified to inaugurate a subject hitherto but 
scantily treated of before the Universities. 

To those acquainted vnth Mr. MelviU's method of handling 
the topics of his sermons, it will be scarcely needful to state 
that in the historic circumstance of the Fallot Jericho he traces, 
with his usual brilliancy of imagination and of language, the 
on-coming fall of heathenism at the blast of the Gospel trumpet. 
We have space only to adduce one passage, not among the 
least remarkable; for we perceive that Mr. Melvill, in antici- 
pating the universal prevalence and success^ as well as preaching^ 
of the Gospel, (a moot point with some,) before the end, anti- 
cipates also " a mighty interference on a sudden," ^-s occurring 
to produce this result. We agree with him in thinking that if 
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an universal conversion of all mankind^ at some one period^ is 
designed by the prophetic Word, before the second coming of 
our Lord, something more than the agencies now in the world 
must be looked for. The passage is as follows (pp. 19, 20): — 

'' Hence, the assault upon Jericho is not without prognostication of 
perfect success, llie powers of darkness may well tremble ; the 
menacing adversaries who line the walls that are still undestroyed, 
may well be faint at heart, surrounded as they are by the fragments 
of fortresses at least as mighty once as those which they resolve to 
defend. We know not, we pretend not even to conjecture, which of 
the appointed circuits it is which the Church is now making. But 
we may conclude that the time of the end will be marked by a vastly 
increased diligence in displaying the cross, and publishing the GospeL 
"With the Israelites the work of six days was compressed into the 
seventh — what can this denote, but that the downfall of^ Jericho will 
be immediately preceded by a multiplied earnestness in the use of all 
those means which God hath ordained for the triumph of truth ? It 
shall come-^that long-expected hour — when Christianity is to attain 
universal dominion. The march shall have an end ; the mystic 
sevens shall all have been reckoned ; and then shall God specially 
inspire the Church with a spirit of expectation and prayer, so that 
a loud shout shall be raised, as though, in ceasing to weary earth with 
their tread, the thousands had resolved to invade Heaven with their 
voices. And God will answer the cry of his people. He will recom- 
pense that patient trust which has been displayed, century after 
century, in the encompassing the city, and assailing it with no carnal 
weapons. On a sudden shall there be a mighty interference; the 
temples of idols shall crumble into dust ; erery form and feature of 
falsehood shall vanish away ; every household, and every heart shall 
be a shrine for Christian truth ; and when the vast revolution is sur- 
veyed, and its producing cause demanded by those who would under- 
stand the dealings of God, the answer, the triumphant answer will be, 
* By faith the walls of Jericho fell down when they were compassed 
about seven days.' " 

Christian Ballads and Poems, By the Rev. A. C. Coxe, Rector 
of St. John's, Hartford, Connecticut. Oxford : Parker. 

The name of Mr. Coxe as a writer of Church Poetry has not 
been unknown in England, and we trust that it will now become 
familiar amongst us by this cheap and beautiful reprint. We 
heartily commend it to members of the Church, as calculated to 
enlarge and deepen their idea of the ** Communion of Saints ;" 
to give them (in the words of Mr. Coxe) new views of the 
Church of England, so often regarded as provincial and insular, 
and a new impression of the English ritual as it is exhibited in 
another hemisphere, adapting itself to a fresh state of society, and 
gaining upon the admiration and convictions of hereditary foes. 
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The poems, about forty in number, are mostly on subjects 
connected with the ritual of the Church, or with places which 
the footsteps of the Church have made famous. We may direct 
the attention of our Missionary readers in particular to the 
poems entitled, " Wayside Hours," " Chelsea," *^ Nashotah,^ 
" Daily Service," and '* Western Missions." " Dreamland" is 
already generally popular as a tract ; and the " Hymn of Boy- 
hood" is known in connexion with the lively music to which it 
has been set bv Russell. ^* Vigils," and the " Soul-dirge," are 
compositions of striking solemnity. The author's affectionate 
feelings towards his "fathers' home" are recorded in some 
vigorous stanzas entitled " England." 



The Church Jteview. New Haven : Connecticut. Nos. I. II. HI. 

We have too long delayed our notice of this very able and 
interesting periodical. The articles are distinguished by a free 
and bold maintenance of the distinctive principles of the Church, 
while manfully opposing ^^ the sophistry, unscripturalness, and 
anti-catholicity of the Papal claims." On this subject, we would 
recommend any one who would see the question of the supremacy 
thoroughly handled, to read two Articles (portions of a series) on 
" Kenrick on the Primacy," in Nos. I. and 11. We have been 
also struck with an Article on "Form and Spirit" in No. II. 
Dr. Hampden's painful case supplies the subject of a forcible 
disquisition, in which we cannot be surprised at finding an 
American mind expressing strongly its unfavourable impression 
of the liberty of our Church, We accept the reproof offered in 
a free and Christian spirit. The periodical will repay perusal 



Tracts for the Christian Seasons, — Epiphany. J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 

This, the third part of the series, bears upon subjects which 
it is our special business to discuss ; and we are delighted to 
find that it treats them in a thoroughly practical way. Of the 
volumes which have been written upon " The Epiphany," how 
many have urged the Missionary obligations of the Church of 
England I The Prophet Isaiah and the Evangelist St. Matthew 
have been quoted, explained, enlarged upon, but rarely, in non- 
conformist phrase, improved. In the present Tracts, however, 
we are not alone occupied with the glorious anticipations of the 
Church's warfare and final triumph, but told, in very plain and 
emphatic language, what our own duty is as faithful soldiers ol 
the Cross. If Cnrist is to be manifested to the Gentiles, what 
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branch of His Universal Church has means and opportunities of 
preaching Him equal to the Church of that country which is en- 
trusted with the government of one hundred millions of idolaters 
— exclusive of many millions more of Mahometans, Caffres, 
Hottentots, African Negroes, and North American Indians? 
These, the inhabitants of our vast foreign dependencies, are not 
only our fellow-creatures, but our fellow-subjects. They have a 
double claim upon us. They are governed by our laws; they 
pay us tribute ; they look to us — if to any — to lead them into 
the light of life. Their blood will be required at our hands. 
But instead of arguing this great question ourselves, we must 
refer to the Tracts above named, which are worth far more than 
the shilling which they cost. The following passage may be 
cited as a fair specimen of the real and earnest spirit in which 
they are written : — 

" Thus, very soon after the time of our Lord, some holy men came 
over to England, and converted our forefathers. After that, when 
our land had been overrun by the savage and idolatrous Saxons, and 
the Churches were destroved, and the Bishops with the Clergy and 
their flocks were driven into the mountains of Wales and Scotland, 
there came other holy men from abroad, and these newly-come in- 
habitants, in their turn, became Christians. Then from England at 
seyeral times Missionaries went forth to convert foreign tribes of 
rude warlike people in the forests and plains of Germany, and in the 
mountains and glens of Norway ; and thus, as age after age went on, 
nations were brought under the faith, and were added to Christ's 
Church on earth. Christians showed that, having been themselves 
brought into the way of salvation, they felt that a great duty was 
laid upon them, that of labouring to bring others into it also. 

" This was the way these Christians in past times felt it their duty 
to act. And now it is come to our turn : Christianity has made 
great way ; all Europe is Christianized ; America also, for the most 
part ; but much remains to be done. There are vast nations in the 
East and in the South which remain to be Christianized ; one hun- 
dred millions of natives in India are heathen 5 they worship strange 
and cruel gods, which are no gods j they know not the Lord. China 
has three hundred millions, all heathen. The immense continent of 
Africa is unknown ; but from the Negroes who are brought from the 
interior to be sold and sent abroad as slaves, we learn that their coun- 
trymen are slaves, in another sense, to the most debasing superstitions. 
Darkness is on the land, and on their hearts. What are we to do ? 
Have we no duty towards these multitudes who are ignorant of 
Christ ? When He told His first disciples to go and ' preach the 
Gospel to QYQYj creature/ did He mean that those who lived after 
them need not do it also? No; the words are addressed to the 
Church in all ages, and ^ we are debtors ' to these nations ; we owe 
to them what Christ has lent to us." 
NO. XX. B B» 
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Newfoundland. — Church Society, — On Nov. 27th, 1848, the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Church Society was held in St. John's School-room. The 
Bishop was in the chair. The second resolution acknowledged the Bishop's 
late visitation of Labrador as a cidl to renewed exertions on the part of the 
Sodety. The third, referring to the Society fw the Propagation of the Gospel, 
expressed a hope that its liberality is so appreciated by all classes in 
communion with the Church in Newfoundland, that they will be glad and 
ready to enable that Society, by their own contributions, to withdraw some 
of the support it has afforded to the old-established Missions in this Colony, 
with the view of extending its care to others who have not yet been bene- 
fited by its assistance. 

Two New Churches. — On Nov. 30th, St. Andrew's Day, the church at 
Petty Harbour was consecrated by the Bishop. The following interesting 
account is given in the Newfoundland Times : — 

" The Clergy, eight in number, occupied the chancel, which is a new 
feature in the churches of this Diocese, and one which, we trust, will be 
copied and adopted in every possible case. The convenience and beauty of 
such an addition were fully exemplified on this interesting occasion. The 
Bishop preached, and, assisted by his Chaplains and the Rev. the Missionary 
of the settlement, administered the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
to a large number of communicants. 

" There were many visitors from St. John's, and it was pleasing to see 
the humble cart of the poorer classes, with the carriages of the more wealthy. 
A collection was made towards the expense of ft>esh painting the church ; 
tiie amount of which was £10. 19s, Several handsome and valuable offer- 
ings were presented, which, with the names of the donors, were recited, by 
the Bishop's desire, at the usual time of publishing notices in the church. 
Among them we heard mention of a silver communion service, a font of 
stone, a rich cloth or covering for the holy table, and a carved seat for the 
Minister. Mention was also made, in terms of just commendation, of the 
exertions of the inhabitants themselves to complete and furnish their 
church in some way suitable to its high and holy uses. On the Bishop's 
departure repeated salvos were fired by, we should suppose, nearly all the 
male members of the congregation, who were drawn up for the purpose on 
their flakes in a long line : * and the noise was heard afar off.' (See Ezra 
iii. 13.) The children were regaled with tea and cakes at the School-room. 
The day was, by God's mercy, most fine and propitious, the weather being 
such as we should be thankful for in the month of October. The Bishop, 
with his friends and visitors, returned to St. John's in safety, and, we might 
venture to sav, in joy and thankfulness of heart, before the short but event- 
ful day had closed. There was Divine Service in the evening, at half-past 
six o'clock, in the Central School, when the Bishop again preached ; and 
after the service a supper was given to the tradesmen, labourers, and others 
employed at the cathedral, to the number of sixty or upwards. The Bishop 
said grace, and addressed the workmen at some length, expressing his aph 
proval of the manner in which the work had proceeded^ and particularly 
congratulating them on the unanimity and good fellowship whidi had 
existed among them during the whole year, concluding with the motto 
which the men themselves had inscribed on their flag, * God speed the 
work!'" 

On Monday, Dec. 4th, a new and beautiful church at Pouch Cove, for 
which the settlement is indebted to the Rev. C. Palairet, was consecrated 
by the Bishop. The seats are all open and free. The inhabitants, who 
ha>e throughout manifested great interest in the work, brought over the 
new pulpit from Flat Rock, a distance of six or seven miles, on the morning 
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of consecration, starting with it as early as two o'clock, that it might be 
fixed in time for the service. They dragged it through the woods and over 
several deep bogs, and deposited it at the church door, surmounted by a 
flag, with many a hearty cheer, by day-break. It was duly fixed before 
eleven o'clock, and occupied by the Bishop in the usual service. The 
same loud characteristic demonstrations of joy and respect were exhibited 
as at Petty Harbour, by the repeated discharge of sealing-guns ; a large 
body of the inhabitants following the Bishop and his friends, through the 
whole length of the settiement, for that purpose. This is the seventh 
church consecrated by the Bishop during the year 1848. 

Pastoral Letter. — The Bishop has issued a letter, dated Dec. 21st, on the 
anticipated approach of the cholera. He directs the same prayers to be 
used both publicly and privately, which were appointed by the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the former appearance of the disease. 

Fredericton. — The Bishop has lately visited the south-west portion of 
the Diocese, and confirmed 240 young persons. He has also entered 
into a contract for the tower and chancel of the cathedral, which, it is hoped, 
will be proceeded with in the spring.* ** The daily service at St Anne's 
Chapel is still well attended," his Lordship writes ; ** having imported a 
small organ, we are enabled to enjoy the pleasure of chanting the holy 
songs of Zion to simple and ecclesiastical measures, in our daily realisation 
of communion with the Church of Christ all over the world." 



Canada West. — ^The Bishop of Toronto, in a letter to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, states as the result of his late tours, by 
land and water, for nearly 2,300 miles, the confirmation of between 1,500 
and 1,600 young persons. 

Clergy Reserve Fund. — We are sorry to observe, from the Toronto Church, 
that the distribution of the surplus of this fund seems to be creating an 
undue anxiety in the minds of Canadian Churchmen. Surely no good 
results can follow the public expression of this feeling by parties whose 
interests are concerned, 

Saulte Ste. Marie. — Indian Council. — In the course of his late visi- 
tation, the Bishop established the Rev. G. Anderson, of Cobourg College, 
as Missionary to the Indians at Kitte-gone-sebe. Whilst the Bishop was 
amongst them, the Indians held a Council relative to the occupation of 
their land by some whites engaged in mining operations. Captain Anderson, 
(father of the Missionary,) attended on behalf of the Governor-General to 
investigate their complaints. After they had finished making their state- 
ments, one of the principal chiefs, Shingwawkonce, addressed Captain 
Anderson as follows : — 

" My Father, 1 have a few words to send to our Great Father at Mont- 
real, respecting our civilization. 

" Father, We are in great distress ! we want you to ask our Great 
Father to help us. We have good land for farms at the mouth of the 
Kitte-gone-sebe. Our crops are growing well. We have built houses and 
would have built more, if the miners had not surveyed and taken them. 
We hope our Great Father will send them off with a strong hand, that we 
may go on with our good work. 

" Father, If the government will buy the lands we don't want, we can 
then help ourselves. At present we are poor and have nothing. 

* We are glad to perceive that the Standing Committee of the S. P. C. K. will 
recommend at the next monthly meeting an additional grant, " under the peculiar 
circumBtancea of the case," of £1000 towards the cathedral. 
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" Father, The Great Black Coat (the Bishop) has been here, and has 
left us a praying Father to teach us the true religion. But we have no 
house for him to live in ; no house in which our children can meet together 
to Learn to read ; no house in which we can meet to worship the Great 
Spirit. We therefore pray our Great Father would lend us the means to 
supply these things, till our lands are sold. My young men are anxious to 
become farmers like the white men, but we have no axes, no hoes, no 
ploughs, in fact, nothing at all. 

" Father, The numbers who propose coming to settle with us, will form 
a village of about 400 souls. We wish to learn the same religion that our 
good Mother the Queen is of; for we see it makes people wise and good 
and happy. Many of our brethren from Lake Superior have promised to 
come, ana we shall be strong in our settlement. We are anxious to do all 
we can to secure the blessings of becoming settled and religious. If we 
can get our land back, we are willing to give 200 acres of good land, on 
which the church, school, and minister's house may be built, besides doing 
all in our power to help forward the good work. 

'* Father, I am anxious to get a speedy answer to these thii^s, for I 
am old and my sun will soon set, and I wish to see my young men estar 
blished in the good way before I am called hence. 

" Father, 1 have done." * 

Canada East. — ^The Bishop of Montreal has just concluded his triennial 
Visitation, and delivered an interesting Charge. 



Antigua. — The Bishop arrived at St. Croix on November 10, and con- 
firmed 366 persons. His Lordship thence proceeded to the island of St 
Thomas, where a new church, the fruit of many years of self-denying 
efforts, was consecrated on November 22. 



Diocese of Capetown. — We have been favoured with the following 
letter from a friend lately arrived at the Cape of Good Hope : — 

" We arrived in Table Bay on St. Bartholomew's Day, aft^r a long 
passage of eighty days, and were much disappointed on learning that we 
were just too late to see the Bishop, he having set out the previous day on 
his Visitation tour. We had a very nice ride to his palace here, which is 
very beautifully situated about nine miles from town. We found Capetown 
a larger town than we expected, and much more substantially built. The 
streets are broad, and intersect each other at right angles ; the houses are 
large, but seldom exceed one story ; the rooms are lofty, and most houses 
have a good entrance-hall. The town and shops are well supplied with 
gas, and there appears an ever-moving passing-by of inhabitants. I am 
not aware what the population is ; there are great numbers of coloured 
people, principally Malays, some of whom are very handsome. It strikes 
me as very curious to see these coloured folks, the large teams of oxen (as 
many as sixteen yoke), and to hear the gibberish of half-Dutch, half- 
English, and half anything you like. The abattoirs are all in one part of 
the town, and there are, as m Paris, and other continental towns, markets 
for fish, fiesh, vegetables, &c. It was a great treat to have such a plentiftd 
supply of vegetables, after the absence of them on board ship, and water 
without stint. The horses here appear of an excellent sort; short, but 
strongly built, though not clumsy. The coachmen and drivers are all men 
of colour, and splendid whips they are too ; if you travel any distance you 

* Wc desire to return our thanks to the Correspondent who has forwarded the 
interesting details from which the above extract is taken. — EwToft. 
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must take nothing less than four-in-hand, and more commonly eight. 
Dutch is largely spoken in Capetown, especially among the working class; 
there is a great anxiety, however, among all to learn English, and this will 
increase with the admtion of emigratns, and the more extended English 
Church service. The environs of the city are very beautiful, and the 
scenery under the mountains is grand. There is a complete screen of 
mountains between this and Simon's-town, and between the two places 
there are villages — Rondebosch, Clairmont, Wynberg, &c. ; and between 
these <^ain, clusters of houses every here and there. Some of these houses 
(such as this whence I write,) were formerly seignorial residences of the 
Dutch ; they are large, roomy, and stylish-looking places, generally ap- 
proached through a long avenue of tall fir-trees, and a sweep just before the 
door ; some of them are very nicely laid out as to the grounds and gardens, 
and all the signs of long cultivation begin to be apparent, in well-grown 
hedges, and neat palings. The roads hereabouts are very good indeed, and 
there are omnibuses between Wynberg, Simon's-town, and Stallenbosch. 
The Bishop and his Clergy are all very much liked, and there is a manifest 
difference in the state of things, as regards Capetown at all events, already. 
In Mr. Hu£E^s time service used to be performed very irregularly, on 
account of his state of health ; now there is daily service, morning and 
evening, in St. George's, (which is now the cathedral,) the proper services 
every festival, and the Holy Communion every month. There is another 
church called Trinity ; and efforts are being made to build another for Mr. 
Douglas amongst the poor fishermen and boatmen, but it is not commenced 
yet. There are a great many meeting-houses, besides large, ugly-looking 
edifices for the Dutch worship. At Rondebosch there is a clergyman, Mr. 
Fry, who has a temporary chapel till his church is built. Wynberg has 
had a church for some time, and that is going to be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a chancel. Simon's-town has a chapel, and since the Bishop's resi- 
dence here service has regularly been performed in the free school at 
Clairmont every afternoon, and morning service here in the chapel. We 
have a congregation of between thirty and fifty very regularly, and some 
come from a distance. All looks like work in earnest, and so I trust it is ; 
there is much to be hoped for, but very much to be done. We are badly 
treated, (if I may say so,) in having hardly any but Dissenters sent out to 
us ; out of 194 souls we brought out, six only were church-people, and they 
happened to be members of the Irish Church. We had fifty or sixty Irish, 
they were * of course' Romanists ; nine Scotch, * of course' Presbyterians : 
the English (I was going to say,* of course' too). Dissenters without exception. 
It was a sad and melancholy thought that those very people whom we used 
to assemble every evening to prayers on board ship according to the order 
of the Church, would all separate when landed, and each worship God 
according to his own fancies. All such as had not friends in the Colony 
readily got engaged at Capetown with very good wi^es. There is a fine 
field for a vast number of steady mechanics and labourers, and domestic 
servants. They would be sure to do well if they kept steady and well- 
conducted," 



Adelaide. — We have been favoured with the sight of a letter from this 
Diocese, in which the writer, after noticing the very cordial feeling which 
has sprung up in the minds of the resident population towards the Bishop 
and Clergy, goes on to express his regret that nothing is being done for 
the evangelization of the natives. The unhappy Heathen appears to be 
almost entirely neglected. We trust that ere long some effort will be made 
to remove this reproach from our national Church, before the race be 
wholly extinguished. 
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New Zealand. — ^The following interesting extracts are taken from a 
letter lately addressed by the Bishop to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel:-^ 

''Besides the congregations in the parish church, I had the pleasure of 
assembling a small body of our people at the rusdc chapel of the Hened, 
two miles from the church. The building is formed onl^ of roueh logs of 
timber, but its appearance indicates the uses to which it is applied ; and, 
without assenting to the common approbation of cheap churches, it is a 
satisfaction to know that a Tillage population to the number of seventy or 
eighty have been provided with a temporary chapel of pleasing appearance, 
at an expense of 50/. The parish church will continue to uphold the other 
principle of giving to God, even in the ' goodly stones and timbers of His 
house, that honour Tirhich is due unto His Name,' in that 'the stone 
shall cry out in the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it,' 
to tell to future generations that the first Clergyman and the first settlers 
of Taranaki offered this worthy thank-offering to Him who had guided 
them in safety from their native country to this distant land ; where the 
many still live to worship Him, but one has gone to his rest Close to the 
eastern end of the church is the resting-place of the mortal remains of 
Ihat one, in a small enclosure, where the green turf, carefully weeded by the 
care of the churchwardens, covers the graves of the father and of an infant 
child, who lived only to be baptized, lliere may be seen, before the ser- 
vices of the day begins, the kmd-hearted peasant of this simple village 
reviving the memory of his friend and pastor, by gazing upon his burial- 
place ; and there too I felt, as it has been my lot to feel in every settlement 
of my Diocese, how much this new land has acquired the character of a 
mother-country, in which I can be content to live and die, by the number 
of dear friends, and holy servants of Christ, who sleep within its bosom. 

" If I may confess'a partiality, such as a father may feel for one particular 
child without injustice to the rest, this is my favourite settlement in New 
Zealand ; on the present occasion it was invested with a deeper and more 
solemn interest by the recent death of my dear friend, and child in the 
ministry. Rev. W. Bolland. I had spent a few hours at Plymouth in 
August, 1847, and had heard in that short time such words of unfeigned 
sorrow and respect from his parishioners, as I could scarcely have hoped 
to hear from a congregation so recently formed, under so young a minister. 
On that occasion the church was filled on a week-day evening with his be- 
reaved people, who seemed to drink in with open hearts every word that I 
spoke of their departed pastor ; and when I gave them hopes that a new 
Clergyman would speedily arrive, their joy seemed to be damped by the 
thought, ' that they could not look to see again the like of him whom they 
had lost.' I think I can never forget the peculiar solemnity of that even- 
ing service, when I was obliged, by fear of an approaching storm, to go at 
once from the church, and embark at midnight, leaving the mourning 
widow, and the desolate congregation, to lament a loss which seemed as if 
it could never be repaired. 

" The lapse of seven months, to the time of my second visit in April,' 
1848, had lightened the burden of public and private sorrow. The Rev, 
H. Govett, Mr. Bolland's associate in their first work as settlers on the 
Tamaki, seemed to be marked out as the fittest successor to his departed 
friend; and thus it has pleased God already, in the short space of six years, 
to carry down the spiritual line of succession in the New Zealand Church to 
the third degree. 

"My dear chaplain. Rev. T. Whytehead, looked forward with comfort to 
the arrival of his affianced brother-in-law, Mr. Bolland, as trusting that he 
would be moved by his letters to fill the gap in the ministry which his own 
death would cause ; and Mr. Bolland was not taken away till he had seen 
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the effect of his oyin advice and example, in inducing his companion, Mr. 
Govett, to relinquish every other care for that work of Christ, in which 
he now follows the footsteps of his friend." 

" A handsome wooden huilding contains the masters and scholars of the 
Native School, which generally numbers from twenty to twenty-five, but it 
could be extended indefinitely if our arrangements were sufficiently com- 
plete. The Government has recently allotted considerable funds in aid of 
industrial Schools ; and it will probably be in this department that we 
shall make the first attempt at a considerable extension. That there is no 
difficulty in procuring a supply of promising scholars, is proved by the fact, 
that I am now writing with my cabin full of native boys, busy learning the 
Collect for the day (St. John Baptist). I have eleven in all on board ; 
three are old scholars returning from their holidays with their friends in 
the south ; and eight are new scholars, selected from Croixilles Harbour, 
Otaki, Waikanae, and the Chatham Islands. One old father and mother 
at Otaki are a pattern to ^ parents. Three years ago I selected their son out 
of a class of seventy on the Manawatu River ; and took him with me to em- 
bark at Port Nichol8on,his aged parents walking with him to see him on board, 
and resigning him with such a blessing as unbaptized believers can bestow. 
A year ago the father sent me a letter, of which the following is a literal 
translation : — ^ O Bishop, with you be the thought, to send your child 
Simeon back to us, that we may see our life ; and then he shall return to 
you to work at your joint work. Your dear friend. (Mataku.)' This short 
letter disproves many assertions that have been made of the impossibility of 
maintainmg native schools. 1. That the parents would not part with their 
children. 2. That the boys would always run away and never come back. 
3. That the parents would not allow the boys to work, or learn any indus- 
trious habits. 

'< As £Bir as my own experience has extended, 1 can say, that I can pro- 
cure from the most distant parts of the country as many boys asl can maintain 
and educate ; that the worst often run away, but that a steady remainder of 
the best boys grows up under our care ; and^that they can be sent home for 
the holidays, like English boys, with the same expectation of their return- 
ing in due time ; and fiirther, th«lt there is no honest or useful work which 
the boys are not willing to learn, or which the parents are not willing 
that they should be taught. In forming an opinion of the possibility of 
civilizing the whole rising generation of New Zealanders, I have never 
perceived any practical impediment, except the difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficient number of English instructors who would devote themselves with 
all their hearts to the work, and do for the native children what every 
Christian parent wishes to do for his own. But such a system must not 
only provide the means of education, but also instruction in the most 
minute details of daily life, and in every useful and industrious habit. We 
are apt to forget the laborious processes by which we acquired in early life 
the routine duties of cleanliness, order, method; and punctuality ; and we 
often expect to find ready made in a native people the qualities which we 
ourselves have learned with difficulty, and which our own countrymen 
rapidly lose in the unsettled and irresponsible slovenliness of Colonial^ life. 
"We want a large supply of Oberlins and Felix Nefife, who having no sense 
of their own d^nity wAl think nothing below it ; and who will go into the 
lowest and darkest comer of the native character, to see where the diffi- 
culty lies which keeps them back from being assimilated to ourselves. 
They have received the Gospel freely and with an unquestioning faith, but 
the unfavourable tendency of native habits is every day dragging back 
many into the state of sin from which they seemed to have escaped. There 
is scarcely anything so small as not to affect the permanence of Chris- 
* tianity in this country. We require men who will number every hair of 
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a natire's head, as part of the work of Him who made and redeemed the 
world." 

National Society. — The Rev. G. A. Denison lately transmitted to the 
Archhishop of Canterbury an address from 457 members of this Society, 
requesting his Grace to cidl a public meeting for the purpose of considering 
what measures it would be advisable to adopt in consequence of the failure 
of the late negotiations with the Committee of Council on Education. The 
Archbishop, in his reply, dated Dec 27, declines to convene the meeting, 
on the grounds that the negotiations with that Committee have not failed, 
and that the Society's Committee might be made acquainted with the senti- 
ments of members by written statements, or by other means less excep- 
tionable than public discussion. 

Diocese of Exeter. — The Archbishop has also replied (Dec. 30) to the 
memorial of certain inhabitants of Plymouth and Devonport, complaining 
that doctrines and ceremonies savouring of Romanism have been introduced 
into the Diocese by several of the Clei^ encouraged by the Bishop. 
Alluding to the complaint against the Bishop, his Grace observes that 
'* official persons, acting within the legal bounds of their authority, can only 
be governed by their own conscientious views of duty." He deprecates the 
interference of the Legislature (suggested by the memorialists) in the cere- 
monies or doctrines of the Church, as unseasonable under present circum- 
stances. On the rec^pt of the Archbishop's reply, the memonalists agreed 
to send a petition to the Queen, embodying nearly the same complaints 
and requests. 

New Church Commibsion.— January 12. The Earl of Harrowby and 
five other commissioners have been appointed to inquire " how episcopal 
and capitular estates and incomes in England and Wales can be most bene- 
ficially managed, with due regard to the just and reasonable claims of the 
lessees ; and also how fixed instead of fluctuating incomes can best be 
secured to Bishops and members of Chapters." 

Bishopric of Victoria, Hong-Kong. — We are enabled to announce the 
gratifying fact that another Colonial Bishopric is about to be erected. Her 
Majesty has been pleased to signify her approval of a plan, long under 
deliberation, for planting a Bishop's See in the Island of Hong-Kong, with 
jurisdiction over the members of the Church of England in the five free 
ports, and wherever else on the continent of China the Bishop may find an 
opening for the introduction of the Gospel. It seems only just, to state in 
what manner the endowment for the Bishopric of* Victoria' has been provided. 

Soon after the treaty with the Chinese empire had been concluded, by 
which facilities for intercour^ with the people never before eiijoyed were 
conceded to European nations, the Bishop of London, rightly thinking that 
a great door and effectual was thus opened for the Church, issued a Pas- 
toral Letter, inviting the Clergy of his Diocese to collect the offerings of 
their Congregations in church for a fund towards the endowment of a 
Bishopric in &e Chinese seas. This fund, with the accumulated interest, 
amounts to upwards of i^6,000 ; £2,000 more were contributed through the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and the munificent donation of 
£10,000 g^ven by two noble-minded members of our Church, ** a brother 
and sister." A part of this fund, however, is appropriated towards the 
erection of a College, and the salary of the Bishop as Warden thereof. 

The Rev. George Smith, M. A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and author of 
" A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to the Consular Cities of China," 
reviewed in a former number (vol. i. p. 139), has been appointed first Bishop* 
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MISSION TO CHINA. 

The last number of this Journal announced the Important 
event of a Diocese having been formed at Hong Kong, and of 
the first Bishop having been nominated to fill that responsible 
post. It is an event which we have long been expecting, for 
it presented itself to the mind and anticipations of a large 
number of the members of the Church, immediately on the 
conclusion of the treaty with China, whereby free access was 
obtained to five at least of the principal ports of that imposing 
empire. 

The present Bishopric, although erected primarily with a 
view to the spiritual" wants of the English frequenting the free 
ports, as was fitting and proper, derives its interest mainly 
from its relation to the heathen population j9 warming through- 
out that immense domain. For, that a chief pastor should be , 
appointed to sail from one commercial port to another, in each 
of which some fifty or sixty English reside, and to have under 
his jurisdiction some half-dozen chaplains, has but little in it 
to win the peculiar aspirations of ardent Christians ; and we 
may venture to say that this conception alone would never have 
suggested — certainly It would never have realized — the collec- 
tion of between five and six thousand pounds In one day in one 
Diocese. The thought of that mysterious empire, with its 
powerful dynasties, antique associations, political anomalies, 
remote civilization, stereotyped customs, and dogmatic morality, 
running back into ancient days, and influencing one-third of the 
human race, — the thought of this country, hitherto spell-bound 
and closed against the stranger, now of a sudden throwing open 
several of its gates to European influence and enterprise, seemed 
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as a call to Christian men to seize without delay the opportunity 
thus granted by heaven, of declaring within its lunits that 
Gospel which it is their first duty to propagate. 

Under this aspect, then, we will regard the erection of the 
See of Victoria, and in the short compass permitted by these 
pages, proceed to notice one or two of the leading ideas which 
present themselves in connexion with a Mission to this remark- 
able country. 

First, then, in reference to the peculiarities of the people 
with whom the Mission will have to deal. It is unlike any 
other people} it has idiosyncrasies of its own; and the 
peculiarities with which it is invested, have commonly been 
deemed most adverse to the propagation of the Gospel. The 
established order, adherence to tradition, submission to authority, 
pure code of morality, and hatred to innovation, which mark 
this singular people, have been regarded as rendering them 
proof against the acceptance of another faith. Nay, the arch- 
infidel of the last century hesitated not to deride the idea of 
converting such a nation as this, and to place the name of 
Confucius before that " Name which is above every name." 

It must indeed be admitted almost as an axiom in the propa- 
^tion of the Gospel, that in proportion as a people is advanced 
in civilization, has a traditionary faith, a settled worship, and 
sacred writings, in the same proportion it will be found difficult 
to introduce amongst them the Christian faith. This circum- 
stance explains the fact complained of by Justin Martyr, that 
it was easier to convert the Greek without a revelation, than 
the Jew with one. It explains what has ever been experienced, 
that it is easier to convert the South Sea Islander than the 
Hindoo, and the Hindoo than the Mahometan. We must admit 
the force of this axiom generally, in its application to the 
Chinese; but aftef allowing it its full weight, we shall find 
many circumstances in the history and condition of that people, 
which will deduct considerably from the discouraging conclu- 
sions it mi^ht suggest : many circumstances, which undoubtedly 
f resent China as a more hopeful field of evangelization than 
ndia, and which seem only to demand a peculiar mode of 
action in order to ensure success. 

Some of these circumstances are very obvious. The whole 
nation is under one Head, and moves responsively to his wilL 
Throughout the vast domain there is but one written language, 
(the dialects varying in difierent provinces,) and that one is 
already mastered.^ There is no system of caste to hinder the 
reception of the Gospel ; the nation is neither homogeneous in its 

* Chiefly through the labours of Dt. Morrison, whose Chinese and English 
Dictionary was printed at the expense of the East India Compai^y. 
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tribes, nor uniform in itB faith ^ but far otherwise. At the least 
four systemB of religion prevail amongst the people. The primae- 
val Shamanism yieMed about 500 years B.C. to the two systems 
which airose simultaneously^ — ^that of Confucius, which is well- 
known; and that of Lao-keun, which was in its origin a 
mystical worship of pure reason, though since mixed up and 
corrupted with magical arts and sorceries. The first century of 
Christianity witnessed the introduction of Buddhism from India, 
which still prevails largely in the south ; while the conquering 
sword of Zenghis Khan, in the thirteenth century, brought with 
it the faith of Mahomet, which still numbers a multitude of 
followers. Now this diversity of tenets imposes the necessity 
of perfect religious freedom, which is strictly observed ;^ nor is 
any faith proscribed, as such, unless — as in the case of the 
Roman Catholics — ^the propagation of the faith has been at- 
tended with political interference. 

Then we may bear in mind, that a peculiar pliancy to the , 
reception of Christianity has already been evinced by this 
people. The tablet of Sigan-fu* testifies to the large spread of 
the Nestorian faith in the seventh century, and the success of 
the Bomish Missionaries in the sixteenth and seventeenth id 
undeniable. Nor has that unbroken adheretice for centuries to 
one system, which seems in general estimation to impress the 
idea of changelessness and inviolability on this nation, such a 
foundation in fact, as is commonly apprehended. Invasion and 
conquests have been frequent. The Tartar and Chinese dynas- 
ties have been ever struggling for ascendancy, and four times 
have supplanted each other in the last 700 years. The present 
dynasty is scarce 200 years old. And with the changes of 
dynasty, changes in the religion of a large number of the people 
have occurred. Confucianism, the religion of the monarchs of 
the Chinese line, was largely supplanted by Mahometanism 
tinder the M(^gul Tartars, and by Buddhism under the Man- 
ehoux. The reason of this is obvious; ConAicianism is in 
reality not a religion ; it is a moral and political code, founded 
on parental authority ; the king and his minister are, by virtue 
of their office, its chief priests; there is no worship of the 
Father of Spirits connected with it, no teaching of the world to 
come. Systems of religion, therefore, make their way beside, 
or over and above it. If this be not interfered with, the religious 
sympathies of the people are open to appeal, and jealousy is not 

1 " The most perfect freedom of profesBion is allowed to any sect of religion 
whateyer, that does not meddle with the authority of govemment, and the peace 
of Bociety/'—fiketches of China, by J. JP. DairiB, vol. i. p. 214. 

> Found in 1625 by the Jesuits. Its date is 636, during the reign of Tait-song, 
the second monarch of the Tang dynasty. 
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excited.^ Any interference with it would, however, at once 
ei^cite the most violent enmity and opposition; it would be shak- 
ing the very basis of all the relations and institutions in the 
empire, for the whole social life of the people is built upon it. 
But if the main practical bearings of this system be left undis- 
turbed, it seems possible that a pure religion might find its 
way, just as the superstitions above alluded to have impressed 
themselves indelibly on the country. 

There is, therefore, no such immutability in the religion of the 
empire as has been supposed ; while, on the other hand, there 
are several characteristics of their social state which would seem 
to offer a fair opening for a pure religion to gather adherents. 

There is, as is well known, a religious devotion to learning. 
It is the road to advancement. It claims precedence in all 
things. The military Mandarins are of inferior grade to the 
civil, who rise by literary merit. Progress in instruction marks 
some of the eras of each individual's life. On first entering 
school the child receives a new name. His examinations are 
the crises of his future fortune. The highest place in learning 
is given to the moral and political sciences : these subjects will 
always find an audience, and the people are more generally 
instructed, up to a certain point, than in any nation in the 
world, and are of a singularly inquiring spirit.* Nor can we 
view those characteristics which distinguish them, their rever- 
ence for antiquity, their submission to authority, their regard 
for specific forms, their respect for austerity of life, as other 
than religious qualities, which, although attaching them to the 
present system which has been transmitted to them, will not 
mdispose them to embrace a faith offering all tkat can satisfy 
such prepossessions, if only it be brought home to their convic- 
tions and dutiful acceptance. 

And these very peculiarities, the strongly marked charac- 
teristics of the mind and social life of the Chinese, point out the 
main principles by which our attempts to spread among them 
the faith of Christ should be guided* 

Eespect for authority — ^almost servile submission to it — is the 
leading idea of their lives. To run violently in opposition to 
this, to appeal to a spirit of independence, to bid them judge for 
themselves, would only perplex and offend minds so constituted. 
And this at once leads us to infer, that we ought in the first 
place to address ourselves to those who are in authority, and by 



1 '* The character of the Chinese*' (writes one on the spot) " is indifference, not 
superstition or higotry."— Letter from Mr. Squire, C. M. S. Report, 1889. See 
also Aheers China, p. 119. 

> Abeel's China, p. 119. 
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whose influence the mass is guided^ and this class is the class of 
the learned. It is quite true that under some circumstances 
we may profitably address the lower and least instructed classes, 
but it must be where the principle of authority in matters of 
opinion is weak, where freedom is enjoyed and intelligence 
widely diflused, and these cases are rare. Even in the earliest 
ages Christianity did not take its first hold on the lowest of 
the people. Mr. Milman conjectures, with great probability, 
that it made its first conquests among the middling classes. 
Subsequently, especially during the middle ages, Christianity 
was umformly diffused from the highest to the lowest ; nor is it 
easy to name a single instance in which any established system 
of religion has been displaced by the faith received first by the 
lower orders. 

Then again, it would seem to follow that the Christian faith 
should be represented as an authoritative system, as a faith 
transmitted, and having the seal of an outward commission, and 
the sanction of antiquity to enforce its acceptance ; as having a 
visible form and body, as well as its inward grace and truth. 
Experience has taught us how neglect of this method of acting 
has frequently shocked the Hindoos, and rendered them averse 
to Christianity altogether. Among the Chinese it would be 
the same. And yet it is to be feared that no other method 
than this has been hitherto tried amon^ them by Protestant 
Christians — the simple distribution of the Scriptures, and of 
tracts appealing to the individual, insulating him, bidding him 
act for himself, and exert that moral force and strength of judg- 
ment which is the growth of long culture and exercise of free- 
dom ; this has indeed been tried, but its failure has been as 
signal as in our estimation the attempt, unconnected with other 
appliances, was unwise.** 

Then, further, the honour in which science and the practical 
arts are held, opens at once a means of intercourse and influence 
with the Chinese, of which we know how the Jesuits availed 
themselves, and with what success. The failure of these men, 
men of indefatigable industry, talent, acquirement, and address, 
was not owing to the means which they employed for recom- 
mending themselves and their faith, as one well capable of 
judging has borne witness.* Nor is there anything in the Apo- 
stoUc method that opposes the use of such means ; and we may 
perhaps conclude that what miracles effected in the first cen- 



^ It is quite true that the Chinese have shown great avidity in receiving and 
reading books presented to them ; but there they seem to have stopped, no result 
has followed, nor have any means of leading them fiuther been adopted. 

» " Sketches of China :" by J. F. Davis ; vol. i. p. 214. 
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tnrji the wonders of superior civilization are designed to effect 
in our later age of the propagation of the GospeL^ 

These considerations would point out, as the first necessary 
steps in the establishment of a Mission destined for such a 
people, the formation of a college in which the acquirement of 
the language, the cultivation of learning, the trainmg of Mis- 
sionaries, the instruction of the early converts, might be prose* 
cuted.' The formation, however, of such an institution, the 
germ of which already exists in Hong-Kong, would demand a 
separate notice. 

With such auxiliaries as these, joined as they must needs be, 
if any blessing from on high is to attend the work, to a fervent 
faith, and a pure assertion of the truth, we may indeed hope for 
great results.' The estabHshment of this Mission will then be 
fraught with great blessing. In many respects, the name of 
Englishman is already respected. The tolerant and free system 
of our government at Singapore is admired. Our medical skill 
is held in honour and eagerly sought. The Christian faith is 
tolerated,* as " the religion of the Lord of Heaven.** The field 
is open, and is in many respects favourable for culture, and 
great will be their honour who shall enter in and laboux there. 



PAST fflSTORT OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

Among the many manifestations of life and energy which 
gladden the hearts of Churchmen, none affords greater cause for 
encouragement than the rapid increase of the Episcopate, and 
the continual progress of the Church in the Colonies. We do 
at length, God be praised, realize the sacred duty of conveying 
the blessings of a pure faith, and the ordinances of an Apostolic 
Church, to the countless millions who owe allegiance to the 
British Crown ; and the tidings which daily reach us from our 
various dependencies prove, that the great work of spreading 
the knowledge of the Gospel is beginning to keep pace in some 
measure with the colossal grandeur of our empire. And at the 

* " A first-rate engineer/' writes Sir J. F. Davis, " might find ample employ- 
ment for his science, and confer a benefit on China eqnal to the introdaciion of 
vaccination by Pearson. These would be the proper forerunners of Missionazies." 
—Sketches of China, vol. i. p. 278. 

> "On any supposition,'' writes Mr. Abeel, " MiBsionaries ought to be on the 
g^und, qualifying themselves for hibour, and preparing the means by which 
they are to hibonr ; availing themselves of all the feciUties which exist, and watch- 
ing every providential opening which may be presented."^?. 121. 

* It is remarkable that in the ordinance against Christians in 1815, exception 
IS made in favour of those who were mathematicians and followed no other 
profession. These were allowed to remain at Pekin.—Shoberrs State of Chris- 
tianity, p. 99. 

* The edict tolerating Christianity bears date of December, 24, 1844. 
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same time, in proportion as our interest is excited hj the evan- 
gelical labours of our own contemporaries, will oiir curiosity be 
aroused to know something of the services performed, and the 
perils encountered, by the men of a former generation. Nor 
will the record of their exertions, their hindrances and their 
errors, be unavailing, if by means of the warnings derived from 
these examples we mav be qualified more effectually to aid our 
brethren in surmounting the obstacles with which they are en- 
compassed. We conceive, therefore, that Mr. Anderson, in 
Eroposing to himself to trace the history of the Church of Eng- 
md in the colonies and foreign dependencies of the empire,^ has 
attempted a task both of present interest and of permanent ad- 
vantage, and we rejoice to bear our testimony to the remarkable 
ability with which he has executed it. He has displayed un^- 
wearied industry in his researches, and has communicated his 
information in a graceful style, to which we may add, that the 
work merits still higher commendation from the earnestness of 
purpose and moderation of sentiment which pervade it. 

The two volumes already published comprise a history of 
colonization on the part of the British Crown, from the earliest 
attempts, during the reign of King Henry VIL, to the end of 
the reign of King William III. The commencement of the 
first epoch is marked by the discovery of Newfoundland, by 
Sebastian Cabot, in 1497 ; the termination of the latter coincides 
with the grant of a charter of incorporation to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 1701. 

But little progress was made in colonization before the Be- 
formation. The discoveries of Henry VII. led to no permanent 
settlements. The only effort to extend the intercourse and 
commerce of Ei^land with foreign countries which marked the 
interval £rom Hen. YII. to EUzabeth, was made during the 
short reign of Edward VI., and that was- without result. Upon 
the accession of Elizabeth, the revival of commercial enterprise 
followed upon the blessing of internal peace, and the restoration 
of the reformed faith. But no permanent settlements were even 
then made, and the territories of England were still confined to 
her own sea-girt shore. 

" Yet were the foundations of her future greatness laid in the very 
efforts which had appeared so fruitless. Her flag had entered the 
icy straits of Greenland and Labrador, and passed the most northern 
extremities of Norway, Russia and Lapland ; had been set up in 
token of sovereignty in the chief haven of Newfoundland ; had waved 
once and again upon the shores of Virginia ; had mingled in the shock 
of battle amid the islands of the West Indies and the cbftsts of Brazil, 

* " The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and Foreign Depen- 
dencies of the British Empire." By the Rev. James 8. M. Anderson;. (Rivingtons.) 
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Guiana, and Pern, and as it floated through the Straits of Magellan, 
across the Pacific and Indian Oceans, had been welcomed by native 
chieftains of islands within the tropics. It had been unfurled also for 
a brief season upon the waters of the Caspian Sea, by those whose 
adventurous footsteps led them' in that direction from Russia, and 
had been carried along the banks of the Oxus into the Persian terri- 
ritorj. It had visited the ports and marts of the Adriatic, the Ar- 
chipelago, the Levant and the southern coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea ; had long been known to the trafficker of the Canary Isles, and 
those who dwelt upon the shores of Guinea and Benin, and at length, 
pursuing its way to the islands and continents of the East, had passed 
the southern Cape of Africa." 

The spirit of enterprise thus called forth did not sleep, and the 
countrymen of Drake and Baleigh were deeply penetrated with 
the importance of planting a permanent settlement on the 
North American continent. Virginia, named in honour of the 
virgin Queen, which had previously been the scene of many 
feeble and futile attempts at colonization, received its £rst band 
of settlers, the builders of James Town, in 1 607. They brought 
with them letters patent granted by James I. for the plantation 
of England's first Colony, but the infant settlement languished 
for upwards of two years, and was on the point of being 
abandoned by the forlorn colonists, when Lord De la Warr, 
a nobleman of approved couraffe, temper and experience, and 
of eminent personsu piety, who had accepted the onerous post of 
Captain-General of the province, arrived at the crisis of its 
fate. He rescued it from impending ruin, but his delicate and 
enfeebled frame rendered him unequ^ to the burden of Govern- 
ment, and compelled him to return home in 1611, and to leave 
to other Governors the task of building on the foundations 
which he had laid. 

In 1620, the May-flower sailed from Plymouth with its 
memorable company of Puritan refugees, the " Pilgrim Fathers'* 
of New England. St. Kitt's and Barbados, the earliest of our 
West India possessions, became subject to the British Crown in 
the reign of James L Maryland, the third Colony planted in 
North America, was granted to Lord Baltimore by Charles I. in 
1632. Antigua, and other adjoining islands, were acquired in the 
reign of the same monarch, and Cromwell wrested Jamaica from 
the Spaniards. The existence of Carolina dates from 1662. 
William Penn owed the grant of Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
with its royal charter, to the friendship of the Duke of York, 
who had received from his brother, Charles 11. both those pro- 
vinces, together with New York, which had been taken from 
the Dutch in 1664. 
, Having thus sketched a brief outline of the history of our 
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Colonies, and the growth of the British Empire, during the 
period comprised in the present volume, we will proceed to 
inquire how far the propagation of the pure faith of the English 
Church kept pace with the progressive increase of the dominions 
of the British Sovereign. 

And here we wish we could record that those who should 
have been the nursing fathers of the Church had exhibited a 
zeal for the spiritual welfare of the Colonies, commensurate 
with their power of doing good. It is indeed true, (and we 
rejoice so far with Mr. Anderson,) that the solemn documents, 
the letters patent, and royal charters, distinctly proclaim the 
duty of a Christian nation to communicate through her Colonies 
the knowledge of those truths which are her own best inheritance; 
but we desiderate a greater earnestness in carrying into practice 
that duty so often proclaimed in words. For be it remembered, 
that the early portion of the period of which we are speaking 
was the palmy time of royal prerogative — that no omnipotent 
House of Commons could then control the acts of the monarchy 
no sectarian party could then thwart the pious aspirations of 
the Defender of the Faith. Elizabeth, in her letters patent to 
Gilbert and Baleigh, proclaimed the supremacy of ** the true 
Christian faith professed in the Church of England," yet the 
expeditions appear to have sailed without carrying any accre- 
dited ambassador of the Gospel of Peace. In some instances 
indeed the piety of individuals made provision to repair the 
omission of the rulers of the land. Hariot, the foremost of the 
men of science of the day, who accompanied the early expedition 
to Virginia, ** made known to the Indians the worship of the 
true God and of his Son Jesus Christ, taught them the chief 
doctrines of Holy Scripture, prayed for them and comforted 
them in their hours of sickness, and brought them to receive, not 
in haste and ignorance, but with an assured and faithful know- 
ledge, the rite of Holy Baptism." Raleigh, when he made over 
to others the rights secured under his patent, gave as a parting 
gift one hundred pounds " for the propagation of the Christian 
religion in Virginia," the first recorded offering of any English- 
man for such a purpose. 

The original charter of Eang James for the plantation of Vir- 
ginia recognised the duty of propagating the Christian religion 
to such people as were in darkness and miserable ignorance of 
the true knowledge and worship of God, and a roy^ ordinance 
provided likewise, " that the word and service of God should be 
preached, planted, and used, not only in the said Colonies, but 
also as much as might be among the savages bordering on them, 
according to the rites and doctrine of the Church of England." 
- And as regards Virginia, some effort was indeed made to 
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CBXtj oat the provisions of the charter: Robert Hunt, a &ithfiil 
minister of the Ghurdh, with the concurrence and under the 
authority of the Primate, Archbishop Bancroft, went forth with 
the first band of Virginian Colonists, and his ^' gentle and patient 
spirit was as bahn to soothe the vexed and angry tempers of many 
who sailed with him. He reconciled their quarrels; animated 
their hopes ; restrained their jealousies. As soon as they had 
set foot m the new country, his hands administered to them the 
elements of the Holy Communion of their blessed Saviour, and 
then, for a time beneath the shade of trees and tattered sails, 
and afterwards within the rude log church, whose walls and 
roof were covered with sedge and earth, he read each morning 
and evening, among assembled worshippers, the services of our 
Common Prayer; was diligent in preaching twice upon the 
Lord*s-day ; administered in different seasons every other ordi- 
nance of the Church, and did faithfully in every quarter the 
work of an evangelist" 

The Colonists who sailed under the second charter experienced 
the blessing of an equally zealous and devoted minister, Mr. 
Bucke. Lord De la Warr, upon his arrival in the Colony, *' be- 
fore he showed any token, or {)erformed any act of authority, 
fell down upon his knees, and in the presence of all the people 
made a long and silent prayer to himself," and then ** turned his 
next footsteps [to th^ church, and heaid &om the lips of the 
minister the words of exhortation and of hope." He brought 
with him " true preachers," who pursued in holy constancy their 
path of duty. Alexander Whitaker, a faithfiil minister, who 
was the companion of the next governor. Sir Thomas Dale^ 
trained an Indian princess in the knowledge of Christian truth, 
and received her into the congregation of Christ's flock by bap- 
tism. King James issued a letter to iikQ Archbishops, autho- 
rizing them to invite the members of the Church at home to 
contribute towards the erection of a college for Indian children. 
Provision was made for the maintenance of the Clergy in the 
province. The Bishop of London was applied to, to provide 
Clergymen, and was hunself chosen a member of the Coundl of 
Virginia ; and the Church of England was no less avowedly 
esUHblished in that Colony than at nome. 

And Virginia repaid the care of the firat monarch of the house 
of Stuart, by her loyalty to his unfortunate son. Faithful to 
the last, when the news arrived that Charles had died on the 
scaffold, she proclaimed the ** undoubted and inherent right of 
Charles II. to the supreme government of Virginia and the 
rest of his dominions." And although the victorious squadron 
of the mighty Protector extorted a reluctant submission in 1651, 
she kept alive the feelings of enthusiastic devotion to her sove- 
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reign, offered him an asylum during his exile, and anticipated 
his restoration. For '* even if the assertion of most historians 
be incorrect, that the royal standard was set up in the province " 
before the king was, in fact, restored, ** there were, neverthe- 
less, hands res^y to unfurl iit, and voices to bid it a joyous 
welcome, many months before the tidings came across the 
Atlantic, that it was affain actually seen waving upon the forts 
and palaces of the mouier country." 

It is melancholy to turn A:om the contemplation of this scene 
of loyalty in the midst of disaffection, to the contrast presented 
by the state of the "Colony during the reign of Charles II. The 
civil history presents a picture of alleged tyranny and misrule, 
of secret conspiracy and of open rebellion ; and the appeals to 
England for help, in consequence of the spiritual destitution, 
were loud and oft repeated. The Virginians prayed especially 
that a Bishop might oe sent to guide and control the flock. But 
their cries for help were disregarded. At one period of Cla- 
rendon's administration, it seems that a Bishop was actually 
named ; but difBculties were raised, the design fell to the ground, 
and the matter proceeded no further. !No stronger instance 
than that of Virginia can be adduced of the fotility of attempt- 
ing to plant the Church upon other than apostolic modeL There 
had been abundance of elaborate legislation, intended to secure 
uniformity, throughout the Colony, with the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church at home, tains and penalties for non- 
attendance at church, and minute regulations as to the allowance 
of tobacco and corn, of the tithe of kids, calves, and pigs, to 
the ministers of the Gospel, were set forth with extreme pre- 
cision. But the control of the Grand Assembly yv^as substi- 
tuted for the rule of the Bishop, and the religious establishment 
thus carefully guarded languished and decayed. Kor can this 
be wondered at : — 

" The Church of which the governors of Virginia were members 
was EpiscopaL To entrust her, therefore, to the control of any other 
authority than that of her appointed ruler, the Bishop, was to con- 
tradict the very title which she bore upon her front, and to forfeit 
those rights and privileges which the terms of her spiritual charter 
conferred upon her ; it was to take from the vessel its pilot, and from 
the members of the body its head. And what but prostration and 
death could follow ? Better far had it been for the Church in Vir- 
ginia, if the only question were, whether she should be endowed from 
the outset or not ; — that with a Bishop at her head, he and his Clergy 
had been left, at first, to minister with their own hands unto their 
necessities, than that, without a Bishop, she should have been encum- 
bered with the statutes of a Grand Assembly. In the one case, her real 
life would have had room to put forth its energies ; in the other, it 
was overlaid and crushed." 
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Nor is this a single instance in which^ while the relations of 
the Church and State were most close and intimate^ the civil 
power, nevertheless, failed to extend to the Church that kind of 
aid which would have been most effectual. The charter of 
Maryland contemplated, in words, the establishment of the 
Keformed religion ; but Lord Baltimore, to whom its ample 
powers were granted, was directly and avowedly hostile to the 
Church of England, had forsaken her for the communion of 
Kome, and had been so zealous to preserve intact the spiritual 
authority to which he had rendered himself subject, as to refuse 
to take the oath of supremacy and allegiance to his king. From 
Maryland, too, in course of time, came pravers for the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop, — sprayers which were as little heeded as those 
from Virginia. And while Charles I. thus handed over Mary- 
land to the Papists, James IL consigned other portions of the 
same continent to a Quaker courtier. There is but one excep- 
tion throughout the period to which we have been adverting, in 
which the rulers of the Church at home evinced a desire to 
extend her privileges and government, in all their fulness and 
integrity, to her children in a foreign plantation. And we 
could wish, for the sake of those concerned, that this excep- 
tion had been left unrecorded. For it is a fact, that while 
Laud does not seem to have thought of supplying the church- 
men of Virginia " with that help to which their zeal, and love, 
and patience, so eminently entitled them," he could and did 
** entertain the project of sending out a Bishop to New England, 
to keep down the Puritans who flocked thither, and of backing 
him with forces to compel, if he were not otherwise able to 
persuade, obedience." 

But happily those times have passed away, and — 

** She who, through many sorrows, was nevertheless permitted to 
hold on her course, is now, at the end of the second century and a 
half from the Reformation, enabled more abundantly to show forth 
the praises of Him whose good providence hath lifted her up, and 
strengthened her. The prayer so often urged — and urged in vain — 
from Virginia, from Maryland, from the West Indies, in behalf of 
India, and in England, that her Bishops might be sent abroad, to be 
overseers of the flock of Christ, throughout her Colonies, has long 
since been granted. In the east, in the west, and in the south, 
twenty-one dioceses belonging to her National Church exist in the 
foreign dominions of the British empire." 

Eleven of these have been erected within the last eight years. 
The number is increasing, and must increase ; and with them 
increases likewise the eflSciency of every instrument which can 
serve to the glory of God, or the welfare of His people at 
home. 
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" For they who thus leave their native country, and they who 
remain within it, are all members of the same body. And, since the 
energy of any one member is a proof that the life-blood, which 
sustains it, is circulating through the heart with regular and healthful 
impulse, it follows, that all the members, which, by virtue of their 
union with the body and with each other, draw their vitality from the 
same source, must share, in some degree, the same healthful influence. 
* Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.' The Church 
Domestic and the Church Colonial cannot be separated. They * are 
one body in Christ.' Animated by the same spirit, and nourished by 
the same food, the secret of their strength, or of their decay, is 
revealed in each alik^ and at the same time. They stand or fall 
together. The spectacle, therefore, of our brethren thus faithfully 
devoting themselves to the service of their God and Saviour, in 
distant lands, we hail as a testimony to prove, that, in spite of all our 
present difficulties, their spirit is largely shared by the ministers and 
lay-members of the Church at home. Their example strengthens 
and upholds that spirit : it bids those who are engaged in the same 
sacred calling, * stir up ' with greater earnestness the * gift of God 
which is in them.' It summons, also, fresh companions to their side ; 
and cheers all onward with the prospect of wider, speedier, more glo- 
rious conquests." 

We will not weaken the force of these eloquent remarks by 
any additions of our own ; and we will conclude this brief 
notice of Mr. Anderson's most interesting work, by assuring 
our readers that they will find much profit and instruction to be 
derived from its pages. 



(!Dorre$(poittreitte, Botuntents, V:t. 

EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

At Adelaide a great movement has been made on behalf of 
Emigration. The Bishop and Clergy have given their power- 
ful influence to the cause, and have called for the co-operation 
of the Clergy in England, to aid in promoting Emigration, in a 
letter dated Oct. 9, addressed to the Parochial Clergy of the 
Church of England : — 

** Rev. and dear Sirs, — Knowing, from our own experience, 
the unwillingness felt by many Clergymen to recommend the 
emigration of persons or families under their charge, partly from 
uncertainty as to their temporal prospect in the Colonies, and 
still more from the presumed insufficiency of religious ordi- 
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nances and pastoral superintendeiice, we, the undersigned (the 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Adelaide) ^ beg to assure 
you that abundant employment, ^ood wages, plentiful and cheap 
subsistence, the means of grace m all the more settled districts, 
are to be found in this province and Diocese, together with a 
tone of intelligence and moral sentiment superior, in some 
respects, to the average attainment of the industrial classes in 
England. We can safely, therefore, advise you to direct those 
of your people who desire to better their temporal condition, to 
emigrate to this Colony; and we promise^ as far as lies in our 

Eower, to supply pastoral care and assistance to all such %s shall 
ring with tnem letters commendatory from the Clergymen of 
their several parishes.'' 

(Signed by the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese.) 

In reference to this document, the following letter has been 
addressed to the Editor. 

Mb. Editor. — The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Adelaide 
have taken the first step towards the establishment of what I venture 
to call the best system of Colonization. 

The advantage and necessity of Church agency in such a work 
as Colonization are so obvious, that had I not some practical sugges- 
tions to make, for developing this agency, I should feel reluctant to 
try the patience of your readers by dwelling upon the subject I 
shall, however, do so. 

^d, in the first place, let me ask, What is the end and aim that 
a Christian people ought to strive for in Colonization ? — or, to put 
the same question in other words to ourselves, For what purpose (in 
Grod's providence) has an immense Colonial dominion been given to 
such a country as England, having all the elements for the develop- 
ment and expansion of Christianity, but for the purpose (as we maj 
without presumption suppose) of evangelizing the world ? 

If it be so— by what agencies, then, are we to attain this end ? 

These are of a twofold character :— 

1. The direct agency of the Church, as such. 

2. The indirect agencies of her members, scattered throughout 
her dominions by commerce and emigration. 

The object I have in view is, not to underrate the value of the 
latter, but to show the necessity and advantage of the former. 

The necessity is apparent when we redlect that the ultimate 
welfare of a large portion of the globe is dependent upon the manner 
and spirit in which it is first peopled. 

The Australian Colonies are the germ of future empires. At 
no very distant period, they must (as America does now) exercise 
a very material influence, for better or for worse, upon the world's 
history. At present the elements of good or evil are within our con- 
trol — ^the population of England and of Ireland lies before u6— the 
choice is our own; the faith and characteristic of which people shall 
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we perpetuate and extend ? So again, how shall we deal with these 
splendid countries ? shall we again, as heretofore, use them as regions 
for the punishment of crime, or for the reward of honest, patient, and, 
industrious poverty ?^ This, however, we maj assure ourselves of 
that the present is the seedtime of the future — ^that we shall hereafter 
reap what we sow now ; for whether the Papal or the Protesting 
Church is estahlished in our Colonies, and whether religion or 
atheism is in the ascendant there, rests, so far as human agencies are 
concerned, on the will of the people whom we select and send to raise 
the framework of society. 

With such consequences as these at stake, it is surely necessary 
that the Church of England should arouse and address herself to the 
work of planting from out her borders her faithful sons, to hold up 
the pillars of Christian truth and English loyalty throughout the 
world. 

As to the advantages resulting from Church agency, the principal 
ones would be, 

1st, Church Colonies — ^in unison with the parent state^ in religion 
and feeling, — monarchical and free. 

<< The Church Acts of New South Wales, New Zealand, and South 
Australia, provide that for ^' the advancement of the Christian 
religion," the Government should give eqtuil encouragement to iany 
and all systems of belief by grants proportioned to the subscriptions 
raised by each body. The Churches of Rome and England stand 
therefore upon the same footing. 

2dly, A stimulus to Emigration among a better class of people 
than an Emigration agent can secure : 

In respect of character. Men who have hitherto shrunk from 
emigration, as involving in it the loss or abandonment of the spiritual 
blessings and privileges here enjoyed, — who would not, if it were 
offered, secure the whole world at the hazard of their souls, — ^would 
accept with confidence, on the counsel of the Clergy, the opportunity 
to better, as emigration assuredly enables them to do, their earthly lot. 

In respect of means. Those who have something, however little, to 
lose, are most reluctant to abandon the little they have ; and in order 
for them to quit a village in England, /ind journey 15,000 miles in 
quest of a new scene of enterprise, they want what fliey now have not, 
— the assurance of some local and highly accredited friend, well- 
informed on the subject, that the representations made are true ; and 
in this confidence, they would seek these new countries under the best 
influence, and adopt them as their own. 

The recommendations I have to urge, for the development of 
Church agency, involve the use of another machinery than that 
already established. 

1 Abnndant evidence might be ftinuBhed of the rapid advancement of the 
lahonring poor in the Aostialian Colonies ; and it is a lamentable fact, that a bad 
character is no impediment to success ; good, bad, and indifierent are alike eagerly 
sought for, and hired at good wages. See Evidence before Committee on Colo- 
nization from Ireland,1848. Questions 2541, Dr. Lacey, and 8102, Mr. Justice Meny. 
See also, 380—2592-3123—8125, el seg. 
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The two Venerable Societies have intelligent missionaries 
throughout the Colonies, able and willing to supply information (if 
required.) 

Thej have also a large experience of all the Colonies, an accumu* 
lated mass of information, and, besides, the facility of obtaining any 
further information respecting them. 

What, therefore, I would urge upon the attention of these 
Venerable Societies is, that they should seriously consider whether 
they might not " promote Christian knowledge," and *' propagate the 
Gospel in foreign parts,'' by aiding a Christian Colonization, by the 
following means : — 

1st. By publishing, from the abundant sources of information they 
possess, short accounts of particular districts appearing most eligible 
for colonization ; and thus inviting civilization thither. 

2nd. By publishing a circular (analogous, though not similar, to 
those of the Emigration Commissioners, who treat man merely as an 
animal, requiring only labour and food,) containing all such informa- 
tion as a churchman would require to know before selecting any 
country for his adoption ; and, 

3dly, The establishment of Church Emigration Boards, in con- 
nexion with present existing Local and Diocesan Boards, for the 
diffusion and supply of all information, and for aiding by substantial 
means, \ (should such funds ever be put under their control by special 
subscriptions) or by counsel, all persons duly recommended as deserving 
of their assistance. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A LATlfAX. 
Christ Cfhuirch, St, Pdncraa. 



BISHOP OP MELBOURNE'S LETTER TO THE 
ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY. 

The following Letter has been placed in our hands for pub- 
lication. It is a valuable •document for the future annalist of 
the Australian Church. 

TO HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Mdboume, Part PhiUip, Australia, July 20th, 1848. 

My dear Lord Archbishop, — His Grace, your predecessor, 
kindly expressed a wisb, before I left England, that I should write 
and inform him of my safe arrival, and of the state and prospects of 
the Church in this distant province of the empire ; but, before I could 

1 The Emigration agent, like a recniiting sergeant, ia paid by the number 
of people he enlists ; this sam would be sayed, or reserved by the Societies, and 
applied for the emigrant's advantage, by furnishing him throughout with a small 
library of works on divinity and useful subjects. 
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perforin this duty, the intelligence reached us of his having completed 
his ministry upon earth, and of your Grace being appointed to succeed 
him in his high and holy office. Permit me, therefore, my Lord, not 
to congratulate you, but to express my thankfulness to the great Head 
of the Church that a prelate so distinguished for his bold and consist- 
ent testimony to the truth, and for his indefatigable exertions in the 
extension of the Lord's kingdom both at home and abroad, should have 
been exalted to this influential station. I trust that it is an indication 
of the purpose of God to glorify His great Name by continuing to 
make our Church, notwithstanding all our unfaithfulness and abuse of 
His mercies, an instrument for carrying on the evangelization both of 
our own nation and of the world. 

My knowledge of your Grace's character affords me an assurance that 
you will feel no less warm an interest than was expressed by your 
esteemed predecessor on behalf of those comparatively few sheep in 
the wilderness which the Lord has committed to my charge ; and I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in addressing to you the account which 
I was prepared to give to him. The ship in which I sailed cast anchor 
in Hobson's Bay on Sunday, January 23d, after a happy voyage of 
108 days ; during which we were most graciously preserved even from 
the fear of evil, not having encountered a single gale of wind from the 
time of our weighing anchor at Portsmouth to our arrival at our des- 
tination. We were also peculiarly favoured in having for a captain a 
sincere and fervent Christian, who was ready in every way to promote 
not only the temporal comfort, but also the spiritual good, of his pas- 
sengers and crew. We were thus enabled to assemble ourselves 
together every day, morning and evening, for the reading of the Word 
of God and prayer; and on Sundays we had always morning and evening 
service, at the former of which as many of the sailors as could be 
spared from the management of the ship attended. I am happy to 
say, that not only the cabin, but also the intermediate and steerage 
passengers, together with the officers and ship's company in general, 
showed a disposition ta avail themselves of the means of grace thus 
afforded them. Besides our public service, two of the three clergymen 
who accompanied me, (the third was incapacitated by indisposition,) 
had daily classes of the intermediate and steerage passengers, and also of 
the sailors, for instruction in the scriptures ; and I had one of the mid- 
shipmen, which they attended as regularly as, amidst their various in- 
terruptions, could have been expected. The general harmony which 
prevailed during the voyage, and the absence of complaints at the 
monotonous character of a sea life, may, I think, be regarded as a tes- 
timony to the beneficial efficacy of these exercises. The general im- 
provement in the habits and language of the men under their com- 
mand was gratefully acknowledged by the officers ; and the common 
sailors declared that they had never been so comfortable and happy in 
any ship before. There was also reason to hope that some among 
them were really brought out of darkness into light, and delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
Grod. It will gratify your Grace to hear that the number of persons 
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who used to partake together of the Lord's Supper, could not have 
been less than forty, comprising individuals of every class on board. 

I mention these things because we are bound humbly to acknow- 
ledge the goodness of the Lord our God towards ourselves, and I would 
encourage others to use the same means in the confident expectation 
of the same result. I am persuaded that, if the captain and officers be 
disposed to assist his efforts, a ship presents at least as favourable a 
field of labour to the minister of the Gospel as any ordinary English 
parish. 

(Jpon the morning of our arrival, his Honour Mr. La Trobe, the 
Superintendent of Port Phillip, came on board to welcome us to the 
shores of Australia ; and shortly afterwards the Rev. Mr. Thomson, 
the only clergyman at Melbourne, arrived, accompanied by the Mayor, 
the members of the Church Building Committee, and other principal 
inhabitants of the town belonging to our Communion. I will not 
occupy your Grace's time with apy detailed accoynt of our reception ; 
suffice it to say, that there appeared to be a great disposition to show 
us every kind attention, and, on the part of many, sincere thankful- 
ness at the appointment of a Bishop, and at the prospect of obtaining 
additional Clergymen for the ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
among them. We did not finally leave the ship until Friday, January 
28th ; on which morning we attended Divine Service at St James's 
Church, my unconsecrated cathedral ; and I preached, and afterwards 
administered the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Tlie congregation 
was large, the church being as nearly as possible full ; but few re- 
mained to communicate, except my clergy and other fellow-passen- 
gers. In consequence of there being no house which we could obtain 
for a residence, we were obliged to take up our abode, with our house- 
hold, at an hotel, where we remained until the end of March. We 
were, however, very quiet, and as comfortable as was possible under 
such circumstances. Our time during these seven or eight weeks was 
chiefly occupied in receiving and returning the calls of our numerous 
visitors. Many of the settlers from different pajts of the country, who 
happened to come to Melbourne, took the opportunity of paying their 
respects to their new Bishop ; and I was glad to obtain from them as 
much information as possible concerning the state of the people in the 
interior, and the dispositions of themselves and neighbours to contri- 
bute towards the building of churches and the maintenance of 
clergy. 

It was also my object at this time, before I was finally settled, to 
ascertain what was the spiritual condition of Melbourne itself, and 
what means existed for its improvement I am sorry to say that the 
results of my observation and inquiry were far from satisfactory. 
The Rev. Mr. Thomson had been overburdened with duties and re- 
sponsibilities, far too great for any single man. Not only was he the 
only minister of our communion, in a town containing about 12,000 
inhabitants, but there was not another in the whole district to the 
north and east of Melbourne. His only fellow-labourers within the 
province of Port Phillip, were the Rev. E. Collins, at Geelong, and 
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the Rev. J. Y, Wilson, at Portland. Hence, besides his ordinary 
duties in the town itself, he was continually called upon to exercise 
his ministry on behalf of the settlers and others in the country. To 
him alone could recourse be bad for performing the sacred rites of 
Baptism, Marriage, and Burial. It may, therefore, be supposed that 
he could have little, if any, leisure for the pastoral oversight of the 
people committed to his charge. Our Church has also had great diffi- 
culties to contend with, in consequence of a very injudicious and 
extravagant contract made some years back for the building of St. 
James's. There was thus entailed upon the congregation a burden of 
debt which required the most urgent and persevering exertions of 
those who were attached to our communion to liquidate. This was 
only accomplished about two years ago ; and the pewing and other 
fittings up were not completed when I arrived. The congregation 
were then accustomed to assemble themselves in a second church, St. 
Peter's, which had lately been erected at the opposite end of the town ; 
but the interior of which was, like St. James's, still unfinished. In 
consequence of these circumstances, while the large proportion of the 
inhabitants are professing members of our communion, only a very 
small number were in the habit of attending Divine service ; and I 
fear that even among them, there was but little spiritual religion. The 
infiuence of Christian principles was, so far as I could learn, extremely 
weak and limited ; and, consequently, the standard of morals, even 
among the higher classes, exceedingly low. The means for the edu- 
cation of the children of the labouring classes, were altogether inade- 
quate, and unworthy of our Church. The only school- room which 
we possessed was a miserable structure of wood, erected close against 
the wall of St. James's Church. All our other schools in the town 
were kept in wretched little cottages hired for the purpose. Your 
Grace will readily infer that, if the accommodation was so deficient, 
the manner in which the schools were conducted was not likely to be 
satisfactory ; nor, indeed, was it. There was not one which was 
equal to a second-rate national school in an English country town. 
From all that I heard and observed, the maintenance of Christianity 
among the mass of the people almost wholly depended upon the exer- 
tions of ministers of other denominations ; several of whom bear the 
character of faithful labourers and able men. There are in Melbourne 
three congregations of Presbyterians, all independent of one another ; 
several of Wesleyans, who have a large place of worship in the best 
situation in the town ; one of Independents, and one of Baptists. The 
best schools for the labouring classes are those belonging to these dif- 
ferent bodies. 

From what I have said, your Grace will perceive that the state of 
Melbourne was such as to cause me much uneasiness, and to require 
my most earnest exertions, in dependence on the Divine blessing, to 
effect some improvement. During the period of which I am now 
speaking, I regularly took a part myself in the services of the Lord's 
Day ; 1 also appointed one of the clergymen who accompanied me 
from England, the Rev. Mr. Newham, to take the pastoral charge of 
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the ea&tern half of the town, which is hereafter to be annexed to Sti 
Peter's. By thus relieving Mr. Thomson of a portion of his labours, 
I hoped to enable him to exercise his ministry more efficiently among 
the large population which still remained under his care. On Sun- 
day, March 12th, St, James's Church was opened for Divine service, 
and the congregation being removed from St. Peter's, the trustees of 
the latter immediately entered into a contract for its completion. St. 
James's will accommodate about 800 persons ; and on the two Sun- 
days that I continued in Melbourne after its opening, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing it quite full at the morning service, and very well 
attended in the evening. In the afternoon the congregation was 
small. Mr. Thomson, by my request, established a service on Wednes- 
day evenings ; but the attendance at this was far from encouraging. 

On Tuesday^ March 2l8t, we left Melbourne for Geelong, which I 
was very desirous of seeing. This town is beautifully situated upon 
a small Bay, lying within the larger one of Port Phillip, and contain- 
ing in the township and neighbouring villages a population of three or 
four thousand. Its growth has been exceedingly rapid, the population 
being supposed to have doubled itself within the last two years, and it 
is also a place of considerable commercial importance. Here, as at 
Melbourne, I found our Church in a very low condition. The Rev. 
Mr. Collins is quite incompetent to fulfil alone the duties of his 
arduous and responsible position. His health and energy seem to have 
been very mudh impaired by a residence in the West Indies, and at 
Sierra Leone ; so that, although his charge is not so onerous as that 
of Mr. Thomson, he is not more able to exercise an efficient pastoral 
oversight of his flock« There is here a beautiful little church, which does 
great credit to the liberality and energy of those by whose exertions 
it was erected ; but it is very much too small for the present popula- 
tion, being capable of accommodating only about 260 persons ; and it 
is so constructed, that it cannot be enlarged except at a great cost, and 
to the injury of the proportions of the building. There is also a par- 
sonage-house, and a neat little school-room ; but neither the daily nor 
the Sunday-school was under efficient management. 

Before we left Melbourne, we had engaged a cottage belonging to 
Mr. La Trobe, and close adjoining that in which he himself lives; but, 
as the former tenants had not given up possession, and there were 
some necessary repairs and additions to be made in it afterwards, we 
contemplated spending three or four weeks at Geelong, before we 
finally took up our abode in it. These three or four weeks were, 
through the delays of the \^ork -people, prolonged to more than two 
months; and t availed myself of the opportunity thus forced upon me, 
to make an excursion to Belfast, Port Fairy, a township belonging to 
a private individual about 120 miles west of Geelong. The settlers 
upon our route showed Mrs. Perry, who accompanied me, and myself, 
the utmost hospitality. Indeed, we were entirely dependent upon 
their kindness for conducting us forward ; and on no occasion did we 
find it fail us. This part of the province is, in a great measure, 
occupied by Scotchmen belonging to the Presbyterian Church ; but 
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they received us with the same cordiality as the Episcopalians, and 
were equally ready to gather their people to hear the exposition of the 
Scriptures, and to join in prayer. . I took every opportunity of con- 
versing with them upon the condition and habits of the men employed 
by them ; and upon the prospect of providing efficient religious in- 
struction for the shepherds and others. The account wl)ich I received 
was very discouraging; indeed, it is difficult to conceive a state of 
more hopeless spiritual destitution. The pastoral character of the 
population in general causes them to be so scattered, as to make me 
almost despair of devising any plan for affi^rding to them the public 
means of grace. Itinerant Clergymen would indeed be exceedingly 
useful, but chiefly so in respect to the settlers themselves and their 
immediate households. The shepherds and hut keepers at the out 
stations could, in general, receive little direct benefit from them. My 
hope is, that if by God's blessing upon the ministry of the Word among 
the settlers, they be made to feel the power of the Gospel to their own 
salvation, they will then exert themselves by the distribution of tracts, 
and, perhaps, by some lay agency, to promote the salvation of their 
servants. It is clear, however, that we cannot cherish this hope, 
unless we provide the ministry of the Word for the settlers themselves, 
almost the whole of whom are, at present, entirely destitute of it. In 
the district of which I am now speaking, they have engaged the 
services of a Presbyterian clergyman, a faithful and earnest man; but 
his circuit is so extensive, that he only visits particular stations once 
or twice a year, and the stations are usually so far apart, that the 
people can seldom go from one to another. 

li Belfast there is a population of four or five hundred, and there 
is a rich agricultural district around it, which is portioned out into 
small farms, so that the neighbourhood is more populous than almost 
any other part of the province. The people are divided, as is the case 
everywhere, into a great variety of religious denominations, but there 
is no bitterness of feeling among them. A neat little weather-board 
church has been erected by the united contributions of- all the pro- 
testant inhabitants, and all are accustomed to attend service there. 
The prayers and a sermon have been commonly read on Sundays by 
Dr. Braim, a gentleman who keeps a school there, and is much esteemed 
by all classes. Once a month, the Rev. J. Y. Wilson has gone over 
from Portland to officiate there. One of my principal objects in 
visiting the town was to have an opportunity of conversing with Dr. 
Braim, who had applied to me for ordination, and in whose behalf I 
had received a very earnest petition from the principal inhabitants, 
praying me to appoint him to the Chaplaincy. I am thankful to say, 
that the result was very satisfactory. I was much pleased with Dr. 
B. himself, and also with the zeal and liberality manifested by the 
people generally. A meeting was called, and was attended by a large 
number of all classes ; and it was agreed, that they should raise 100/. 
per annum among themselves, to be paid over to me fw the main- 
tenance of a minister, and that they should also set on foot a sub- 
scription for building schools^ which are greatly needed there. 
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Altogether, this excursion was exceedingly gratifying, although it 
impressed upon me yet more strongly the spiritual destitution of the 
people, and the necessity of making an immediate effort, lest the next 
generation should grow up in ignorance of the first rudiments of 
Christianity. I was pleased and surprised to find so large a pro- 
portion of the settlers in this district married men, and their cottages, 
although sometimes of the rudest construction, exhibiting the neatness 
and comfort of an English lady's dwelling. 

After our return to Geelong we made another excursion about ^hy 
miles in a direct northerly direction, to a district occupied almost 
entirely by English Episcopalian families, from whom I had received 
an urgent application for a clergyman. I had promised to comply 
with their request at the earliest opportunity, but I wished to visit the 
district, and become personally acquainted with some of the families 
there, in order that I might make arrangements with them respecting 
the precise nature of his duties. I found that, from the absence of a 
concentrated population at one point, it would not be desirable, at 
present, to build a church ; and it was therefore settled, that a cottage 
should be erected for the clergyman's residence in some central spot, 
and that he should preach at the several stations in succession. The 
number of stations is, I believe, thirteen, so that he may visit each 
four times in the year ; and, as the whole extent of his district will be 
only thirty miles, and many of the stations lie near together, I hope 
that he may be able to exercise a tolerably efficient pastoral super- 
intendence over the whole, and that by a jucUcious scheme, he may be 
able so to arrange his Sunday services, as to afford all an opportunity of 
attending them, at least, once a month. This seems but a poor pro- 
vision to those who have been accustomed from their infancy to hear 
the church bell every sabbath, and who would count it a great privation 
to be debarred, even for a single Sunday, from attending the morning 
and evening services ; but, alas ! in this land, a service once a month 
would be regarded as a great boon by a large portion of the people. 
Many of these have not had the opportunity of attending one for 
years. The settlers of the district of which I have been last speaking, 
have most liberally undertaken to raise, if possible, the whole salary 
(200/.) of a clergyman among themselves ; and on the understanding 
that they will do so, I have promised them, from my English Charity 
Fund, as I call it, 160/. towards the house. 

Since my first arrival at Geelong, the state of that town has occupied 
a large share of my thoughts. I felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to place another clergyman there, and that he must be a person 
qualified by his character and station to command the respect of all 
classes, and to gain their co-operation in his endeavour to extend the 
influence of our Church. After much consideration, I determined to 
appoint an Archdeacon to preside there, and I have selected for the 
office the Bev. Dr. Macartney, a clergyman who, from his age and 
experience, as well as from his zeal and ability, appears likely, with 
the Divine blessing, to fulfil its duties efficiently. Upon mentioning 
my intention to some of the most influential members of our corn- 
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munity at Geelong, they all at once expressed their cordial approba- 
tion, and their willingness to co-operate for the furtherance of the 
object; and at a public meeting, which was called at my request, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted to open a subscription for pro- 
viding a certain proportion of the future Archdeacon^s income. I feel 
that 300^ per annum is a miserable pittance for one holding so 
important an office, but I dare not, with the small sum at my disposal, 
undertake to guarantee a larger sum. 

During my sojourn at Geelong, I visited and performed the services 
of the Church at two or three places in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Among these was one which deserves to be particularly mentioned. 
About six or seven miles from the town, there lies, among what are 
called the Barrabool Hills, a rich tract of country, the property of a 
gentleman resident at Geelong, and one of the most zealous supporters 
of our Church there. He has portioned it out into small farms, which 
are occupied by numerous and thriving tenantry. I do not know the 
exact number of persons on the estate, but when I preached in a 
little school-room which he has built, there could not have been 
less than one hundred present. His great desire is to secure for this 
population the ministration of the Word and Sacraments, according to 
the form of our communion ; and for this purpose he has set apart a 
portion of land for a church, and has also, as I just now mentioned, 
built a school-room ; but he has experienced the same disappointment 
which the attached members of our Church so constantly experience, 
and which so greatly tends to damp their zeal and paralyse their 
exertions, and, being unable to procure even the occasional services of a 
clergyman, he has been constrained to lend his school-room for the use 
of a minister of the Free Church of Scotland, rather than leave the 
people altogether destitute of the ordinances of the Gospel. On my 
arrival, he wrote to me upon the subject, but I have not yet been able 
to make any satisfactory arrangement to meet his wishes. In the 
meanwhile, the Wesleyans have applied to him — first, for the site of a 
school-room, and next, for that of a chapel. Thus is our Church con- 
tinually anticipated and shut out through her own sloth and lukewarm- 
ness, from places which she has been invited and entreated, but will 
make no effort to occupy until it is too late. 

I have mentioned this particular case, because it is an instance of 
what has been, and is still, going on throughout this Diocese. I would 
not be understood to complain of the activity of the Wesleyans, or any 
other denomination of Protestant Christians ; but I do greatly lament 
the want of activity in our own communion. I would, however, 
thankfully acknowledge, that although our past supineness has placed 
us, in many districts of the country, under great disadvantages, yet 
there seems a wide field open for us, and it is still in our power, with 
God's blessing, if we will really put forth our energy, to establish our 
beloved Church in its proper position here. This will, I trust, appear 
to your Grace from the sequel of this letter. 

As there did not appear sufficient cause for remaining any longer at 
Geelong, we returned, on May 16, to Melbourne, and, our house being 
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still uufinished, availed ourselves of the opportunitj to visit two districts 
in the vicinity, with the particulars of which I was desirous to make 
myself personally acquainted. The first comprises a tract of country 
lying from nine to eighteen miles distant from Melbourne in a northerly 
direction. It is occupied by a number of respectable settlers, who all 
of them possess a greater or less extent of purchased land, and who 
have expressed great anxiety to obtain a clergyman and a church 
among them. Shortly after my arrival I received an application from 
them upon the subject, accompanied with a promise of liberal sub- 
scriptions, if I could assist them in the attainment of their object. I 
accordingly made a temporary arrangement, by which the Rev. Dr. 
Macartney was to visit them upon alternate Sundays^ and perform the 
service in the most convenient places for the purpose, until a church 
should be built. The delay in the completion of my house gave me 
now an opportunity of spending a Sunday there myself. A widow 
lady, who had shown herself one of the most zealous in the cause, was 
our hostess ; and while we were staying with her, I had an opportunity 
of preaching to the little company of those who assembled themselves 
together on the Lord's Day, and also of communicating with some of 
the principal settlers. I found that the temporary arrangement which 
I had at first made was not a satisfactory one ; the distance from 
Heidelberg, Dr. M.'s residence, being too great for him to visit among 
the people, and making it often, in the winter season, extremely 
difficult for him to fulfil even his Sunday duties. Moreover, as I shall 
presently notice, there is abundant employment for the clergyman 
resident at Heidelberg, in that neighbourhood. It will be therefore 
necessary to provide in some other way for the district of the Springs 
and Moorue Ponds, as the part of which I am now speaking is called ; 
and I am particularly anxious upon the subject, because, although the 
population is not at present very large, there are, as I have mentioned, 
several highly respectably families members of our communion, and 
anxious to do all in their power to obtain the public means of grace 
for themselves and their people. They propose iajmediately to set 
about building a church, and I h^ve engaged, with God's help, to 
supply them with a clergyman to officiate in it, at least, upon alternate 
Sundays. I trust that I shall be enabled to perform my promise, 
otherwise they will be greatly disappointed and discouraged. 

The second district which I visited was that of Heidelberg, or, as 
the village is named in the Government Survey, Warringall, which is 
situated on the Yarra, about eight miles distant from Melbourne. All 
the land here has been sold, and is let out in farms, the occupants of 
which are a most respectable body of men. About two thirds, perhaps, 
belong to our communion, and the rest are chiefly Presbyterians. 
Some of the most influential of the former have been long anxious to 
obtain the ordinances of the Church, and opened a subscription for 
building a church two or three years ago; but, although a considerable 
sum was promised, the project was suffered to drop. In the mean- 
while, the Presbyterians erected a small place of worship, in which 
service, according to the form of the Church of Scotland, is performed 
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on alternate Sundays, and which m the only one at the present time. 
When I arrived at Port Phillip, I placed Dr. Macartney there, on the 
understanding that he should continue for! three months^ and perform 
the service on the alternate Sunday on which the Preshy terian clergy- 
man did not attend; hut that, if the people would not come forward 
to ; contribute, at least, a moiety of his stipend (200^), he must be 
removed. I am thankful to say, that God's blessing appears to have 
eminently rested upon his labours. The Presbyterian church which, 
on the representation of the inhabitants that it was the only suitable 
building, and that the Presbyterians were perfectly willing to lend it, 
I consented that he should use, has been attended by a congregation 
of more than one hundred in a morning, and about eighty in the after- 
noon, a large number in this country. I found also, as I hoped, that, 
having experienced the blessing of a faithful minister resident .among 
them, they now felt the obligation of making the necessary exertions 
to secure his continuance. The three months during which Dr. 
Macartney was appointed to remain there had already elapsed, and, 
therefore, at my suggestion, a preliminary meeting was called, to 
consider what steps should be taken for providing for the future 
maintenance of a clergyman. At this, a resolution was past, to apply 
for contributions to all the inhabitants of the district, and a day was 
appointed for a second meeting, at which the result should be com- 
municated, and a final arrangement agreed upon. On the day named, 
I attended to state my views, and found a considerable number of the 
gentlemen and smaller settlers assembled, who were unanimous in the 
desire to do all that was in their power to accomplish the desired 
object; and the list of subscriptions already promised showed that 
there would be no difficulty in making up the moiety which I required 
from them. Indeed, the evident disposition of many present was to en- 
deavour to make up the whole stipend (200Z.}, and secure a clergyman's 
undivided services to themselves. This, however, cannot be until they 
have a church of their own, and accordingly the building one must be 
their next undertaking, which I hope, with God's blessing, to see com- 
menced ere long. In the meanwhile I have arranged that Dr. 
Macartney should preach on the alternate Sundays at two other 
stations in the same line of country, but further distant from 
Melbourne, where there is a numerous, although a more scattered 
population, and where there are many willing to contribute towards 
obtaining for themselves the opportunity of worshipping God together 
and hearing His word preached unto them. The state of feeling in 
all this part of the country shows what may be expected from a faith- 
ful ministry among the people, and makes me earnestly long to place 
able men, like-minded with Dr. Macartney, in those many other 
places, where they are so greatly needed. I am very sorry to remove 
him from a post where he is so highly valued, but I trust that the 
Lord will msike him yet more extensively useful at Geelong, and will 
appoint a suitable successor, who may carry on the work which he has 
so successfully begun at Heidelberg. 

On June 2, we returned to Melbourne, and entered upon residence 
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in our own little weather-board cottage ; although^ in consequence of 
two small rooms, which we were obliged to add, not being finished, 
Mrs. Perry and I had to sleep in my study, and our sister, who 
accompanied us from England, was compelled to avail herself of the 
hospitality of a friend. Since that time we have been almost entirely 
stationary. The roads at this season of the year are usually so heavy, 
as to render travelling very tedious, and in some parts quite impossible 
for any except horsemen. Besides, a traveller is exposed to heavy 
rains, and to the rising of the rivers, which may stop his progress alto- 
gether. My attention, therefore, has been occupied with my duties 
in Melbourne itself, and with the correspondence which the settlers in 
various parts of the country have opened with me, respecting the 
means of supplying the present grievous lack of the ordinances of the 
Gospel. I have resumed the practice of preaching at St. James's every 
Sunday morning, and occasionally on Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 
I have also established a monthly Communicants' Meeting on the 
Wednesday afternoon previous to the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, and a lecture upon the other Wednesday afternoons for those 
who are desirous to present themselves for Confirmation, which I hope 
to administer in the month of October or November next. The 
attendance upon these occasions is encouraging ; but I fear that the 
flock of Christ's sheep in this city is as yet but a very little one. May 
He in His infinite mercy add to its numbers out of the many hundreds 
who are as those that have no shepherd I 

On the 25th of June, being the first Sunday after Trinity, I held 
my first Ordination. I could not hold it, as I wished to do, on Trinity 
Sunday, because Dr. Braim, who was to come from Port Fairy by sea, 
did not arrive in time. The church was crowded, and the whole 
congregation was exceedingly quiet and attentive. I preached upon 
Colossians i. 28, 29, and a^erwards ordained to the office of a Priest 
the Rev. D. Newham, and to that of a Deacon Dr. Braim and Mr. 
Bean, the latter of whom accompanied me from England with that 
object. 

I will now mention to your Grace the disposition of the Clergy who 
are at present labouring with me in this portion of the Lord's vine- 
yard. Of the three who were settled here before my arrival, one, the 
Rev. A, C. Thomson, is the Chaplain of St. James's, the Cathedral 
Church; another, the Rev, E. Collins, has the church at Geelong; and 
the third, the Rev. J. Y. Wilson, resides at Portland, a town situated 
250 miles west of Melbourne, and containing about 500 inhabitants. 
As I have already noticed, the population of the two former towns is 
so large — that of Melbourne and its suburbs probably exceeding 12,000, 
and that of Geelong and its adjacent villages being nearly 4,000 — as to 
render it impossible for Mr. Thomson and Mr. Collins, even if they 
had had no calls upon them from the inhabitants of the interior, 
adequately to fulfil their duties. The appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Macartney as Archdeacon of Geelong will, however, relieve Mr. 
Collins; and I trust that the two will together be able not only to 
carry on the services which may be required for the town itself, but 
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also periodicallj to visit the most populous places within a circuit of 
ten miles. The opening of St. Peter's Church in Melbourne, and the 
appointment of the Rev. Mr. Newham to the charge of the district 
connected with it, together with my own frequent residence in Mel- 
bourne, will also in a measure relieve Mr. Thomson ; but I feel that 
even thus I shall not have made adequate provision for the mass of 
the population of this city. There will not be sufficient accommodation 
for the labouring classes in these two churches, neither will two 
clergymen be able to exercise over them a sufficient pastoral super- 
intendence. On these accounts I am most anxious to have a third 
church built, and a third clergyman permanently resident here. If 
this be not done, our Church will be, as is too much the case in the 
towns of England, the Church of the upper — perhaps of the middle 
classes, but not that of the lower. At present the Rev. F. Hales, 
who accompanied me hither, is employed temporarily in Melbourne and 
the neighbourhood until his final destination be determined upon. I 
did license him for Gipp's Land— of which I mean to speak presently— 
and he made a ministerial journey of two months through that 
province ; but I am doubtful whether I shall permanently place him 
there, or elsewhere. Mr. Tanner also, a catechist, whom I hope to 
ordain hereafter, is visiting here under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Newham, while he also attends upon Sunday afternoons at Fentridge, 
about six miles distant, where he reads the evening service and a 
sermon. Besides having the spiritual charge of the town of Portland, 
the Rev, Mr. Wilson has performed the duties of an itinerating 
clergyman, spending one Sunday in the month at Belfast, Port Fairy, 
and another in the interior of the country directly northwards. By 
the ordination of Dr. Braim and his appointment to Belfast, I have 
relieved Mr. Wilson of a portion of his duties, and thus enabled him 
to devote more time and attention to his home charge. I am sorry 
to say, that there is no church, but only a school-room, where the 
service is performed at Portland. The only churches in my Diocese at 
present are the two in Melbourne, neither of which is com- 
pletely finished, the one at Geelong, and a small but neat wooden 
building at Belfast. Not one of them is yet consecrated. I have not 
yet mentioned the destination of the Rev, W. Bean, whom I recently 
ordained. Shortly after my arrival, I placed him as a catechist in 
charge of Williamstown, situate upon the Bay of Port Phillip, about 
eight miles from Melbourne, where there is a population of more than 
60<) persons, and where all the shipping lies. By his labours among 
them he got together a good congregation, and being unwilling to 
break this up, I have appointed him to continue there for the present, 
until I can supply his place by another catechist. 

I would now proceed to notice some of the applications which have 
been made to me, and with which I have been as yet unable to comply. 
Firsty Gipp's Land, comprehending a large tract of country at the 
south-east corner of Australia, has been for several years occupied as a 
squatter's district. There are within it between seventy and eighty 
sheep and cattle stations ; and at the port there is a small town. 
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called Taraville, containiDg about 260 inhabitants. It is separated 
from the rest of the province by a chain of mountains, and is very 
difficult of access, the road being passable in the summer season only 
for horsemen, and during sever^ months in the winfer not even for 
them. In this district there is not, and never yet has been, a resident 
minister of any denomination, although the settlers are themselves 
most desirous to obtain one, and two years ago entered into com- 
munication with the Bishop of Sydney, and began to raise a sub- 
scription among themselves for the purpose of building a church. 
Although many of them are Presbyterians, yet so greatly felt is the 
want of any means of grace, that all appear ready to unite, without 
regard to their differences, in order to obtain, in some way or other, 
the ministry of the Word. The Bishop of Sydney has twice sent the 
Bev. Mr. Price, who is stationed at Maneroo, to make a ministerial 
journey through the country, but his sojourn among them was so short, 
that it only made them feel their destitution the more strongly. 
Immediately upon my arrival, I received an application from them for 
a* clergyman, and I wrote to promise them one at the very earliest 
opportunity, they undertaking to pay one moiety (100/.) of his income. 
I was anxious to lose no time in fulfilling my promise, for, in the 
event of longer delay, the Presbyterians or Wesleyans may step in, 
and we shall be shut out. Accordingly, as I have noticed above, I 
licensed the Rev. Mr. Hales to the office, and sent him to visit all the 
different stations, and report to me on the state of the people. The 
impossibility of obtaining a residence, and other circumstances, 
required him to return to Melbourne, and I am doubtful, from the 
account which he has given me, whether I should be justified in 
appointing him, a young married man, to such a charge. The de- 
scription which he gives — and it is confirmed by other testimony — 
makes me, however, only the more desirous to bring them under the 
purifying and softening infiuences of the Gospel. If this be not soon 
effected, the language in which the Apostle Paul has depicted the 
depraved condition of the Gentiles, will not be inapplicable to a large 
portion of these professed Christians. I consider, therefore, that the 
inhabitants of Gipp's Land stand first on the list of claimants, to be 
supplied with the ministry of the Word. 

2. Next to these, I should place the inhabitants of Brighton, a village 
about nine miles from Melbourne, upon the shores of the Bay, much 
prized as a bathing place and refuge from the heat of the summer 
months, and also peopled with a numerous body of small proprietors 
and tenants, amounting, within a space of two miles along the shore 
and four miles inland, to 700 persons, and within a radius of four 
miles, to perhaps double that number. All this district is purchased 
land, being what is called a special survey, Le. a tract surveyed at the 
request of an individual in order that it might be purchased by him. 
The proprietor has set apart ten acres for the site of a church, 
&c. A subscription has been set on foot for building a church, and 
an urgent application has been addressed to me that I would locate 
among them a resident clergyman. The great difficulty, however, in 
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this case is, that the people are for the most part possessed of small 
means, and have not as yet shown any disposition to contribute towards 
the maintenance of a minister. Still they have a strong claim upon 
our Christian charity ; and it is exceedingly important that some 
provision should be speedily made for them. The morning service 
has been for some time past read by a layman in a small school-room ; 
but I fear that there is only a small congregation. On the second 
Sunday in the month, however, when I am accustomed to send a clergy- 
man from Melbourne to administer the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, the room is always filled. My wish is to place a catechist 
there, if I can obtain a suitable man, until I can appoint an ordained 
minister. 

3. I have already mentioned an excursion which I made to a district 
north of Geelong ; the settlers of which have most liberally under- 
taken, if possible, to maintain a clergyman altogether for themselves. 
This district lies at the head of the Moorabool and upper Weirabee 
rivers. I am, as I have stated above, pledged to provide a minister 
for it at the earliest opportunity. 

4. Heidelberg, and the district beyond it, of which I have spoken 
largely above, will require a clergyman so soon as Dr. Macartney shall 
be removed to his post at Geelong. 

5. The district of the Springs and the Moorue Ponds, also men- 
tioned above, will need to be supplied. 

6. At Mount Macedon, about fifty miles north-west of Melbourne, 
there is a considerable number of highly respectable English settlers, 
who are entirely destitute of all the ordinances of the Church. Four 
years ago they entered into a correspondence with the Bishop of 
Sydney, and held several meetings upon the subject of building a 
church, and taking measures to obtain a resident clergyman. From 
the papers which have been put into my hands, it appears that the 
annual sum of lOOZ. was guaranteed by them towards a clergyman's 
stipend, and that they were also ready to subscribe for erecting a 
church. From some cause or other, which I cannot explain, the pro- 
ject failed ; and now, although the district is much more populous 
than it was then, and the condition of the settlers greatly improved, 
they no longer appear to feel the same desire for the ministry of the 
Gospel which ihey expressed formerly. I hope that it may be re- 
kindled ; but the fact deserves our notice, for it conveys a useful 
warning, that the failure of an attempt to obtain the public means of 
grace in any neighbourhood is almost sure to damp the zeal of the 
most ardent, and to render the renewal of the effort more difficult 
afterwards. On this account it is peculiarly necessary to avail our- 
selves at once of the first opportunity which offers for securing the 
co-operation of any body of settlers, lest by our delay it should be 
altogether and for ever lost. The district of Mount Macedon is one 
which especially demands a resident clergyman ; but I expect more 
difficulty in making the necessary arrangements there than in several 
other seemingly less encouraging places. May the Lord remove every 
obstacle, and accomplish the object in His own way, for His own glory ! 
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^7. The village Reserve of Pentridgeis situated about six miles from 
Melbourne ; and, although no portion of it is yet occupied, the land 
around it is all sold, and tenanted by a number of small proprietors. 
Since my arrival I have caused service to be performed there every 
Sunday afternoon, either by a clergyman or by a catechist from Mel- 
bourne, in a cottage which has been kindly lent us for the purpose. 
The congregation amounts to sixty or seventy persons, mostly Pres- 
byterian families. They have fitted up the room with a pulpit and 
benches, and are very regular in their attendance and devotional in 
their behaviour. The place, however, is too small, and our tenui*e of 
it precarious. I am, therefore, very desirous to build a church on 
the village Reserve, and, by God's blessing, secure to this interesting 
people a permanent ministry. Some of the Papists here show a bitter 
hostility, and endeavour in every way to injure the man by whom 
the cottage is at present rented. 

8. A service at Pentridge could very well be combined with one 
upon the same Sunday at a chnpel built upon the property of a Scotch 
Presbyterian, by the united subscriptions of the neighbouring settlers, 
on what is called the Darebin Creek, about five miles distant. The 
owners of this chapel are quite willing to allow us to have the use of 
it ; but if we should be unable, or unwilling, to avail ourselves of it, 
they will lend it to a minister of any other Protestant denomination. 
It will hold about eighty persons ; and there is every reason to expect 
that if a faithful and able minister officiated there, it would be always 
well attended. Dr. Macartney has sometimes held a service there. 

Besides the above places, which are comparatively thickly peopled, 
there are large districts in the interior which are occupied by a widely- 
scattered population, entirely destitute of any ministerial instruction 
or religious ordinances. Of these I would mention particularly as 
the 9th case, the neighbourhood of the Ovens River, about a hundred 
miles north-east from Melbourne. And, as the 10th, that of the 
Pyrenees, about the same distance to the north-west From both of 
these I have received urgent applications for clergymen who may 
make periodical circuits within a given extent. The applicants have 
expressed their readiness to contribute, to the utmost of their ability, 
towards their minister's maintenance. The existence of the same 
feeling in other districts has been intimated to me indirectly, and there 
only needs on our part the power of supplying their want, to call 
forth on their part the expression of their spiritual necessities. If, 
indeed, as is probably the case, the settlers in some of the remote 
parts care nothing about possessing even the form of Christianity 
among them, such persons have the stronger claim upon our compas- 
sion ; for, if they be not sought out and compelled, whether they will 
regard or whether they wiS forbear, to hear the Gospel, the whole 
people must become a race of infidels. And what shame and sorrow 
must the faithful and zealous members of our Church feel at the 
thought that this has been the natural consequence of the treatment 
they liave received ! It is indeed appalling to reflect upon the total 
indiffijrence manifested to the spiritual welfare of those who are every 
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year sent out to this country from the British Islands. During the 
last few months, several hundreds, both of emigrants and exiles, have 
arrived ; but not a single minister of the Gospel, of any denomina- 
tion, as far as I know, has accompanied them. What can be expected 
from this system, but that ungodliness and infidelity will prevail more 
and more among the people ? The greater number of those who are 
thus sent out are practically excommunicated — deprived of participa- 
tion in any of the ordinances of Christianity. How can we, then, 
hope that former vicious habits will be eradicated, and sound principles 
of faith and morals will be implanted ? Must it not follow, on the 
contrary, that those who were vicious before will become more 
vicious, a^d those who were ignorant, will sink into more utter 
ignorance ; while such as bore a good character, and were at least 
regular attendants upon public worship at home, will soon forget all 
that they have formerly learned, and become gradually assimilated in 
feeling and practice to the rest ? 

I am sure that your Grace will sympathise with your brethren who 
are called to minister in this distant land ; and I would ask for the 
assistance of your prayers and influence, that our hearts may be 
cheered and our hands strengthened by a supply of additional fellow- 
labourers. Our whole dependence is, under God, upon the zeal and 
liberality of individual members of our Church in England to aid the 
efforts of the settlers here. The province of Port Phillip receives 
only 450Z. per annum from the Colonial Church Fund, and the portion 
of that Fund applicable to the incomes of clergymen is now entirely 
appropriated, so that we cannot hope to receive any more from it 
Many of the people are disposed, as I have already shown your Grace, 
to do what they can ; but they cannot bear the whole burden of sup- 
porting their ministers. Upon an average, I cannot calculate upon 
obtaining more than a moiety of a clergyman's income (lOOL per 
annum,) from them ; so that the other moiety must be obtained else- 
where. Thus there is required at least 1000/1 per annum, besides 
what I was enabled to raise before I left England, for the maintenance 
of additional clergymen, besides money for building churches, parson- 
age-houses, and schools. O that the Lord would put it into the 
hearts of some. of those who are rich in this world, to consecrate a 
portion of their wealth to His service, and so to make themselves 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, who, when they fail, 
shall receive them into everlasting habitations ! 

I have spoken only of the want of clergymen and churches ; but 
another great want is that of schools and school-rooms. I am very 
anxious to establish good schools for the children of the labouring 
classes, and also a day-school (all that I can at present attempt) for 
those of the higher class in Melbourne. With regard to the rising 
generation in the bush, I am quite at a loss what to do for their 
education. I have thought of attempting to establish boarding-schools 
in particular districts ; but there would be great obstacles to their 
success, and every project which has hitherto been tried has failed. 
The large proportion of Romanists, and the divisions amongst the 
Protestants, increase the difficulty which the scattered nature of the 
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population presents, and seem to render it almost insuperable. Bat 
we must not despair ; with G^ all things are possible ; and I pray 
that He may open a way, and provide the means of training up these 
children of professed Christians in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, 

Of the prospects of the Aboriginal inhabitants, I can say nothing 
favourable. I do not see at present any opening for a mission among 
them. Almost every attempt which has been made, both for their in- 
struction and conversion, is now abandoned. One which was carried 
on by the Wesleyans for a time with some hopes of success, has just 
been given up in despair ; and the remnant of the various tribes which 
still survives, (for they are fast dwindling away,) is as ignorant of 
the one living and true God as any generation of their forefathers. 
It is a melancholy thought that such should be the result of our occu- 
pation of their country ; but if those who were born and brought up 
in Christian England are suffered to fall into a state of ignorance and 
ungodliness scarcely better than heathenism, how can we wonder that 
the native heathen should continue still in their former darkness ? 
How can we expect that they should be converted to the faith in 
Christ, when those who were baptized into that faith in infancy are 
suffered to live in utter neglect and forgetfulness of its truths and 
precepts ? The native tribes are so few in number, so dispersed up 
and down the country, and so degraded in intelligence and morals, 
that I do not think a direct mission to them at present would be 
attended with any prospect of success. My chief hope is, that God 
will stir up the hearts of his people at home and in this country, and 
will, in answer to their prayers, send forth a body of able and faith- 
ful men, who may go everywhere among our fellow-countrymen, 
preaching the Word. If, by the enlightening and sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, these be made to experience the power 
and know the preciousness of the Grospel, they may be able, with the 
Divine blessing, to commend it to the attention and regard of the 
natives. A devoted Christian layman residing upon his own station, 
would have in many cases an opportunity of doing the work of a mis- 
sionary much more effectually than a person appointed thereto. 

I must now bring this long letter to a conclusion. I trust that 
your Grace will pardon my boldness in addressing it to you. Your 
well known zeal, and my own experience of your kind condescension 
many years ago, on an occasion which your Grace has probably for- 
gotten, have encouraged me to take this liberty ; and I would venture 
to repeat my earnest request for the assistance of your prayers and 
influence for maintaining and extending the knowledge of our Re- 
deemer among this deeply interesting, but sadly neglected people. 
With sincere and fervent prayers for the long continuance of your 
Grace's life and health, and for the abundant blessing of God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, upon all your labours in the 
Church, 

I am, My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Your faithful but unworthy brother in the Lord, 

C. MELBOURNE. 
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P. 8. Upon looking over what I have written, I find that I have 
omittted to mention, among the places where a clergyman and a 
church are most urgently needed, the township of Kilmore, about fifty 
miles from Melbourne, upon the Sydney Road. There is a special 
survey, of which, I believe, the township forms a part, let out in a 
number of small farms, and containing a population of 400 or 500 
persons. Again, beyond the limits of this, are a number of respectable 
settlers, who, although Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland, are 
disposed, as I am informed, to apply to me for the appointment of a 
clergyman of our Church. The inhabitants of Kilmore have never, I 
believe, enjoyed any public means of grace, until a few weeks ago I 
sent the Rev. Mr. Thomson to spend a Sunday there. The people 
are represented to be in a state of general irreligion, and greatly 
depraved morals. I consider it to be of the utmost importance to 
locate a minister there as speedily as possible. 

The disposition of the Presbyterians, mentioned above, to receive 
an Episcopal clergyman, leads me to say something further upon 
the motive for immediate exertion which the present state of 
other religious denominations furnishes to those inho duly appreciate 
the doctrines and constitution of our own beloved Church* On the 
one hand, the Church of Rome possesses many adherents in the towns 
of Melbourne and Geelong, and also throughout the country; They 
have a large cathedral, built in a great measure by the contributions 
of nomin^ Protestants in Melbourne, and a handsome church at 
Geelong; and as a Bishop has just been consecrated for this province, 
we cannot doubt that the most earnest efforts will be made to extend 
their influence. These efforts we must endeavour, to the utmost of 
our power, in dependence upon the Divine assistance, to counteract ; 
and, humanly speaking, they can be effectually counteracted only by 
affording to the inhabitants, both of the towns and country, sound 
evangelical instruction and a pure ritual of public worship. On the 
other hand, the members of the various Protestant denominations, 
fearful of the spread of Romanism, and also sensible of the extreme 
spiritual destitution prevailing throughout the country, are, for the 
roost part, kindly disposed towards one another, and all their several 
ministers seem to be agreed, that it is their duty, on the ground of 
Christian prudence as well as of Christian charity, to co-operate, as 
far as possible, in the evangelization of the people. In Melbourne and 
Geelong I have met with no appearance of hostility to our Church 
among them, while in the country I have found members of every 
denomination not only ready to avail themselves of the ordinances of 
the Gospel when offered to them by us, but coming forward of their 
own accord to ask me to supply their necessity. They seem to think 
that their only hope is to obtain a clergyman of the Church of England, 
for the schism in the Presbyterian Church has greatly weakened its 
influence and paralysed its exertions, and no other communion, except 
that of the Wesleyans, is at all in condition to extend its labours 
beyond Melbourne itself. Thus the time is, in this respect, most 
favourable to us ; but the Free Presbyterian Church is making great 
efforts, and their zeal and activity, despite of their many disadvantages 
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here, may^if we lose the present opportanitj, shut many a door which 
is now opened to us of the Lord. 

I have thought it well to add these few remarksi and I should feel 
disposed to enlarge still further upon the subject, did I not fear to 
weary your Grace. I will, therefore, only say, in conclusion— *and this 
I would desire to urge most earnestly upon ike minds of my Christian 
brethren at home — ^tibat, so far as we can look forward to the future, 
the moral and religious character of this people> for generations to 
eome, depends upon their having the minist^ of the Gk>spel effectually 
supplied to them within the next few years. If this be not done, one 
of two things must happen; either, as occurred in many parts of Ireland 
during the last century, the body of nominal Protestants will gradually 
dwindle away, and Popery will become predominant; or the truths of 
Christianity will be almost altogether forgotten, and the land will be 
overspread with infidelity. May God, of His infinite mercy in Christ 
Jesus, avert any such lamentable results ! 



3Sitbitto% and i^Hcts. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of New Zealand^ 
cU the Diocesan Synod, in the chapel of St John's College^ on 
Thursday, September 23, 1847. By George Augustus, Bishop 
of New Zealand. St. John's College Press, New Zealand. 1848. 
The Bishop of New Zealand, in this his primary charge, pre- 
sents us with those conclusions, in regard to all the main questions 
affecting the Church, which the experience of five years in his 
arduous post has wrought in his mind. Such experience as 
his, reasoned upon by such a mind as his, must^ we might have 
anticipated, be pregnant with lessons of no common value. 
And we may truly say that, until we read this charge, we did 
not know the condition, the difEculties, the advantages, the 
problems of an infant Church in the Colonies, and of an infant 
Church among the heathen. We will add too, that, until we 
read it, we had no adequate sense of the power and compass of 
the Bishop's mind. We are happy to announce that the Charge 
will be reprinted at once in England,' and we exhort all to study 
it. It seems to us to solve many questions b6fore open, and to 
open many questions which must be solved. We regard it as 
an instalment of those efFects which the Colonial Episcopate and 
the Colonial Church are destined by God to produce on the 
mother Church. 

A Letter to the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Qospei, on the Principles of the operations 
(f the Society, especially tbith regard to Emigrants. By Lord 
Lyttelton. Kivingtons. 1849. 

The real question of the day is that of Colonization — ^socially 
and politically it is incomparably more important than any other, 

* See Advertisement on ^e wrapper of this Number. 
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and we cannot doubt that more momentous results will spring 
from the vast emigration which is continually flowing out ftom 
the British Islands, than from all the revolutions and re-organ- 
izations of old Europe. Wise men and patriots, therefore, will 
keep their eyes fixed on the unparalleled emigration of our 
times. Half a million have gone out from us during the last 
two years, and the emigrant ships are still as numerous and as 
crowded as ever. The Anglo-Saxon and Irish races are peopling 
the world. They are spreading themselves over the vast conti- 
nents of America and Australia, and plantinjg there the language^ 
laws, and customs of Great Britain. On this account it is that 
we pronounce the proeess of Colonization now so rapidly going 
on, a question of such vital importance ; and feeling this, we 
naturally watch with deep interest every attempt to reduce it to 
greater order and system. 

Lord Ly ttelton has well done his part in the letter now before 
us ; and it is most cheering to see a voung nobleman of his high 
character and v^rons understanding, take up the case so 
heartily. As Vice-President of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, his Lordship has seen a good deal of the working 
of that body ; and he and others have a right to expect that it 
will take the lead in some comprehensive plan for tne [Spiritual 
benefit of emigrants and settlers. 

" We encourage," he says, " in every possible way, for the relief 
of this country, for their own benefit, and for that of the Colonies, the^ 
departure from its shores of vast bodies of Emigrants, and pour than 
into our North American and Australian Colonies. T^at these 
Colonies have a right to demand is, that concurrently with the pro- 
gress of this mere human supply, we should send out both the men, in 
due numerical prqKKrtion, who are needed for its moral and spiritual 
care, and the means for their continuance in the Colony during those 
early stages of settlement when the Emigrants are unable duly to 
provide these means for themselves.'' 

No reasonable person will diq>ute this position — and we are 
glad to learn that the Society is about to issue proposals for a 
special fond for this special exigency. 

An emigrant ship, during its voyage of four or five months to 
Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide, uimishes one of the most 
interesting and impressible congregations that are ever brought 
together. It contains on the average 250 persons of various 
ages, bound together by the necessities which have driven them 
from the old country, and the hopes with which they look for- 
ward to their new home. Men and women, accustomed to hard 
work from morning till dusk, are crowded together on deck 
with nothing to employ their hands or engage their minds. 
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Here then are occasions of much evil, if they are* not converted 
into opportunities of lasting good. 

The following is the outline of the scheme which has been 
approved by the Society : — 

1. To send out a number of Clergymen proportioned to the 
demand which the yearly emigration will create for their service, 
in the colony — perhaps one Clergyman to 2^000 emigrants — and 
to guarantee them a moderate provision for a limited time. 

2. To assist the emigration of a proportionate number of 
professional schoolmasters. 

3. To select the emigrant who, by his education and moral 
character, shall be best qualified to act as teacher in those slups 
which carry neither Clergyman nor professional schoolmaster. 

This plan, it will be seen, is applicable only to ships bound on 
the longer voyages. The shorter passage to America offers no 
similar facilities, while it is beset with peculiar difficulties. 
Although, therefore, it may be impossible to make any satis- 
factory arrangement for the religious care of emigrants to the 
North American Colonies, it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be brought under pastoral instruction as early as 
possible after their arrival in their new settlements. Additional 
Clergymen, therefore, in some definite proportion, will be 
required in Canada also. But we must not enter into further 
details . . . Our object has been to call attention to the important 
subject which is treated of by Lord Lyttelton in his letter to 
-^Mr. Hawkins — a subject equally deserving the attention of the 
statesman and the Christian. 



National Warnings on National Education. A Sermon. By 
Chb. Wordsworth, D.D. Canon of Westminster. London : 
Rivingtons. 

No one has done so much as Dr. Wordsworth to make the 
English mind acquainted with the tremendous experiment, 
which for sixteen years has been carried on in France, of 
imparting popular education in all merely human knowledge. 
The present Sermon may be regarded as a sequel to his valuable 
Diary. There he had pourtray ed the system in its full vigour ; 
here he exhibits some of the fruits which it has borne, and 
which recent events have brought to light. The >sy stem, in his 
forcible language, was — 

" To nerve and invigorate the faculties by an athletic and gladia- 
torial discipline : to give them new powers, by familiarizing the mind 
with physical phenomena ; to impart to them energy, suppleness, 
elasticity, versatility, and dexterity, by exercising them in the various 
processes of. abstract and applied science ; — ^this, I say, was its aim : 
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a noble enterprise, had it been sanctified by religion, elevated bj faith, 
enlightened by grace, and chastened by the fear of Grod ! 

" But alas ! these hallowing influences were wanting. The power 
was given, but the spiiit to guide and control that power was deiiied. 
How dangerous, therefore, was the gift I It was a sword without a 
scabbard, to be wielded by men who might have been angels, but who, 
when agitated by fierce passions, would infallibly become fiends." 

We refer to the title of the Sermon for the application to 
ourselves. 



Canada East. — QMc6ec.— Two more students of Bishop's College were 
admitted to the Order of Deacons on December 24th, 1848. One of them, 
Mr. H. G. Burra^e, proceeds immediately to his charge at Hatley, in the 
Eastern Townships (a station of the Socieiv for the Profogaiion of the 
Gospel), the rector of which place is disabled by bodily mnrmity. The 
other, Mr. T. S. Chapman, is to be an itinerant Missionary, under the 
auspices of the Church Society of the Diocese. He will begin by visiting 
some unprovided settlements in the District of Montreal The Cathedral - 
Church in which the Ordination took place was tastefully adorned with the 
Christmas evergreens wreathed round the pillars. 

In the same church, .the Bishop confirmed 195 persons on January 7th. 



New Jersey. — We have received a packet of the ever welcome Missionary^ 
firom Burlington. Our readers wUl be sorry to learn that Bishop Doane 
was suffering imder an alarming relapse in the banning of February. In 
the Missionary for that month the prayers of the faithful are again asked in 
his behalf. We have since heard that health is in some measure restored 
to him. 

Christmas was, of course, celebrated with due tokens of religious joy, 
both at St. Mary's Hall and at Burlington College. In the former of these 
flourishing institutions were gathered 150 pupils, and 130 in the latter. 
Their pleasure was much increased by the presence of their beloved Bishop, 
who had at that time just recovered nrom lus first illness. 



Pennsylvania. — Floating Church. — The Churehmen*s Missionary Asso^ 
datum for Seamen has lately caused to be built at Bordentown a floating 
church for the use of seamen in the port of Philadelphia. As it was 
brought down the Delaware to its destmation, the students of Burlington 
College came out to present it with a flag, and the Bishop of New Jersey, 
who was confined to his house by sickness, sent out his pastoral bene- 
diction, with some verses expressive of his good wishes. The church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Pennsylvania^ on January 11th. The Rev. 
R. S. Trapier is appointed Missionary to the Association. 



Alexandria. — From> a correspondence which recently appeared in the 
Atheneeum, we regret to learn that the erection of the English church in 

1 We regret to find that this interesting little periodical nambers only 122 
Bubficribers, in addition to those who receive it gratuitously. 
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this dtv is completely^topped for the pveaent for want of fonds. Mo- 
hammed All, some fifteen years since, gave the British merchants a hand- 
some site in the principal square, for the building. A design for a church 
to hold 400 persons was mmished by Mr. Wud, then in Egypt. The 
expense, however, seems to exceed the contributions of the resident 
merchants ; and though the Jesuits' church has been lately finished, our 
service is still performed in a room on a ground floor. 



Liberia.— The following interesting particulars were related by Lord 
Ashlev, at a Meeting of the Church Missionary Society held at Brighton : — 

" The other day he met a very remarkable person, of whom the meeting 
might not have heard. He bore the title of President of Liberia. He 
came to this country in order to establish relations of amity with our 
Government, and to ask for the protection and sympathy of the British 
empire. Liberia, as all present might not know, was a distriot oa the 
coast of Africa which had been assdgned to the emancipated negroes who 
had been sent from the United States, and had been constitated a free 
Government. They had all the circumstances of civilisation ; they had a 
President, they had a Parliament, they had a police force, they had aU the 
institutions of religion, they had schools ; and although as yet lew in 
number, they appeared to be the seed-plot of mighty benefits, temporal and 
eternal, to the vast continent of Africa. The President, who was himself 
descended from the negro—and no one could mistake it, with his brown 
face and frizzled hair — ^was a most interesting and amiable man. He said 
that so sreat was the effect produced by this Christian community in Africa, 
that native chiefs, themselves immersed in the depths of idolatry, sent their 
children from all parts — a distance of 200, 300, and even 400 miles — ^to be 
educated in the schools of Liberia; and at this moment they had under 
their instruction no less than forty children of the chiefe of me interior ; 
children who would receive the institutions of Christianity, and, by God*s 
blessing, go back and be themselves centres of truth to the nations of 
Africa. A mighty change had come over that part of the world! They 
now occupied a tract extending nearly 300 miles along the coast ; and they 
were engaged in a treaty for tiie purchase of another tract wdl known in 
the history of the slave trade, as being the point from which thousands 
and tens of thousands of those unhap]^y bein^ had been shipped, — ^the 
Galenas ; and when they should succeed in acquiring it, as he hs^ no doubt 
they would, that Christian government would occupy a space of 700 miles 
of sea-coast, the whole of which would be open to ue evangelizine efforts 
of the Christian Societies of £uxope. The country was now waiting with 
open arms, praying as to send them instructors to enable them to go for- 
ward in the course whidi they had chosen, and spread the principles of 
Christiamt^ in every comer of that benighted kingdom. And he (Lord 
Ashley) r^oiced to say tibat the President of Liberia met with the coonte- 
nance he sought. He told hun (Lord Ashley) that he had applied to Her 
Majesty's Government, and that Government had shown &e ntmost 
kindness and attention ; that he had applied to many persons of religious 
sentiments, who were not sparii^ either in their counsel or their money; 
and Her Miuesty's Government had sent him back under the protection 
of the British flag, in one of Her Majesty's ships, in order to exhibit to 
the whole of that country that he had with him tne good wishes, the arms, 
ihe force, the dignity, tne power, and the sympathy of the British Govern- 
ment. This, taken by itself, was a very remarkable indication of the 
time on which we had fallen, and, depend upon it, this was only a sample 
at miuiy other tlungs that would arise." 
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New Zealand. — The following is the concluding pftssage of the letter 
recently addressed to the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Goepelf which was read at the monthly meeting of the Society, on 
Friday, the 16th of February :— 

Mahurangi, October 26th, 1848. 

" I am closing this letter on board the Undine^ now lying in the little 
harbour of Mahurangi, and waiting for a storm to pass away, that we may 
go to spend the Sunday at the copper mine (alread^r mentioned) on the 
Island of Kawao. Captain Maxwell, of H.M.S. Dido, is with me on board, 
and will be the bearor, I hope, of this letter, and ike protector of our 
ddest boy, William, whom I commend to the prayers and counsel of aU 
who love his fiitther. I know that he will never lack friends to encourage 
him in every holy disposition, or to reprove him when he goes astray ; and 
in this confidence, and, above all, in reliance on his heavenly Father, I 
consign him to God, to the Church of England, and to my firiends. If our 
lives should be spared, I can form no better wish for him, than that he 
shotdd be approved by your Society, and sent out as a Missionary to this 
Diocese. By that time, it may have pleased God to widen our field of 
labour, vast though it be already, and to multiply the labourers in a like 
proportion. 

** My visit to the Isle of Pines^ though of a few hours' duration, has 
left upon my mind the deep conviction, that an effort made there would 
not be in vain ; and that the spiritual conquest of that little island would 
open the wa}r to New Caledonia and its a^acent Islands of the Loyalty 
Group. This is the point upon which the Missionary enei^es of the 
New Zealand Church ought to be bestowed, as a sign of its own vitality, 
in giving to others freely what it has freely received. The most frightful 
crimes of rapine and massacre are now being committed by the very 
people who received Captain Cook, seventy years ago, w^th a friendly 
disposition beyond that even of the people of the ' Friendly Islands.' 
The change must be attributed to the fact, that we have followed up our 
first knowledge of New Caledonia vdth the most sordid and unscrupulous 
schemes of avarice, instead of sendine out men vrith the heart oi Cook, 
and with the powers and graces of the ministerial calling. You will not 
be surprised if you hear of my visiting those islands a^ain, for something 
must be done, aud I am waiting only for some door to be opened by which 
God may show his vrilUngness that^e work should be begun. Now, if 
my dear chaplain, Mr. Whytehead were alive, or if those other friends were 
here whom I am allowed to expect, I feel as if I mieht be strengthened to 
search out the choicest youth among all the neighbouring islands, and 
bring them into our Ckdlege ; and with this centre once form^, the work of 
grace might spread to aU * the regions beyond.' How forcibly may you 
ui^e this upon your members, that every Colony may be a source of light 
to all its heathen neighbours ; that those who contribute so coldly and 
sparingly to the funds of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
because they think that its work does not bear a nussionary diaracter, are, 
in £Gu:t, hindering the surest method of preaching the Gospel to the heathen 
by starving the Colonial Qiurches, which might be the nursing mothers of 
every Christian tribe within the circle of their influence. So far as God 
may enable us to fulfil any thinjg that we promise, you may rely upon our 
wilHn^ess to work. The habits formed in these vast Dioceses tend to 
set aside all thoughts of time and distance. The young men of the College, 
before my last voyage in the Dido, b^ged me to accept their assurance, 
that if I should discover any opening where their services might be more 
required than in New Zealand, they held themselves in readiness to answer 
to the call. It may encourage you to work for us when you know. that. 
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though feehle instraments at the best, and altogether helpless without 
God's grace, we have willing hearts, and a spirit of unhesitatmg obedience 
to an;f lawM call of the elders of onr mother Church. Next to the glory 
which we give to God, and in no abatement of the duty which we owe to 
Him, we £sire to prove the life and fruitfulness of our mother Church bv 
the healthiness and vigour of her oJOEspring. While she is assailed witn 
imputations of corruption and lukewarmness, not for her own fault, but 
for the abuses which time has introduced, her Colonial children desire to 
pay back, in part at least, the debt which they owe for their birth and 
nurture, by settmff forth the purity of her system in all the energy of its 
unfettered principle and practice. So majr God grant that all our Churches 
may be jewels in the crown which the Bnde of Christ will cast down before 
the tbrone of Ihe Fa^er, in the dky when all glory will be ascribed to One 
alone, and God will be all in all." 



St. Augustine's, Canterbury. — ^This Collie— the object of no many 
hopes and prayers — ^is now in fall operation ; and it may be as well to 
remind our readers of its distinctive features. Many persons, we under- 
stand, are from time to lime making application for admission, with the 
desire of attaining a superior classical and theological education on moderate 
terms. It is true that the estimated OKpense of a year's residence at St. 
Augustine's is surprisingly small — about 35/. ; but it must be remembered, 
that the College has been built and endowed for exehuwely Mutionary 
purpotes. Those who enroll themselves upon its lists pledge themselves in 
mtention to serve the Church, when they shall be called, in the distant 
dependencies of the British empire. St. Augustine's is a College, not for 
England in Europe, but for the British Empire in all the other quarters of 
the world — in America, Asia, and Australasia. 

As we have<mentioned the special designs of the College, we may add a 
few words as to its distinguishing system. It resembles ue colleges of our 
old Universities in the possession of a common Chapel, Library, and Hall ; 
but it differs, irom them in the more domestic life of its professors and 
students. All the meals, breakfast and tea as well as dinner, are taken in 
common ; usuallv both of the tutors, but always one is present The hours 
of chapel are eight in the morning (for the winter) and nine in the evening. 
The students go to bed at ten, and the lights are then extinguished. 

The Librarv, which is a very noble room, already contains a valuable 
collection of books, inducting a complete set of the Fathers, and about 
1500 volumes formerly belonging to Bishop Home, and William Stevens, 
Esq. All these are the gifts of Mends ; and we have no doubt that other 
departments of the Library, as well perhaps as of the Museum, will in like 
manner be replenished by the contributions of those who take an interest 
in this noble missionary institution. 



Conference of Colonial Bishops. — We are informed that the Bishops 
of the five British North American Dioceses propose to meet at Halifax on 
Ascension Day (17th of May next). This wiU be the first Episcopal Synod 
in the Colonial Church, and must therefore be regarded as an occasion of 
great interest and importance. Considering the vast distance by which the 
Bishops are separated from each other, and the various anomalies and 
embarrassments by which they are severally beset in building up the 
Church in a new country, we are led to anticipate much good, as the result 
of iheir joint deliberations. Perhaps something in the shape of general 
rules or Canons for the government of the Church in their several Dioceses 
may be agreed upon* 
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BOMBAY, HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN, 

Small and obscure was the origin of Bombay, offering no 
promise of becoming what it now is, — a large flourishing city, 
the capital of a powerful province. For what was its origin ? 
Pour neighbouring islands, separated from each other by shal- 
lows, and inhabited by a few rude fishermen, who "kissed the 
hand to the moon," or offered cocoarnuts to the sea, and bowed 
themselves in adoration under some one of the scattered palms 
which shot up among the rocks, were all that its earliest 
history records. Afterwards, when .the intervening sands had 
been left dry, Brahmans came and settled themselves on the 
western promontory, now called Malabar Point; and for centuries 
the people multiplied, and idols increased, and Moomba was 
worshipped, and caste established order and promoted whatever 
of moral decency there was amongst the people, whilst it 
dissociated the community and perpetuated separation between 
man and man. Next followed the ruthless bands of the Ma- 
homedan, demolishing the idols, pillaging the temples, outraging 
the Brahmans, yet trumpeting forth in unmistakeable notes the 
unity and spirituality of the Creator, offering brotherhood to 
the convert, slavery or death to the reluctant Hindoo. Mosques 
were now added to temples, and Peris' tombs to Deva's shrines, 
and Mahomedanism soon became, in popular estimation, one of 
the many castes of India, and being that of the ruler, it was 
powerful and numerous, but not popular. The tax on idols and 
idolaters effectually prevented its ever becoming so among a 
people who, sordid as they are, yet cleave to their fathers' cus- 
toms more firmly even than to money. Third in succession the 
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fleets of Portugal arrived, trading, yet subduing to the sceptre 
of their king and the crosier of the pope, Mahomedan and 
Hindoo alike. Both were to them "pagani et infideles," and 
impartially they were treated as enemies to *Hhe faith," By 
them the fort was built, and within it the Carmelite friars 
erected their convent, and preached and made additions to the 
Church by baptism, and founded parishes. With them also 
came Jesuits, who built a college and taught arts and sciences. 
The forms of the Soman Church were extensively adopted by 
the people ; the power of Portugal was feared ; the favour of 
the state was coveted and obtained by the convert. The pos- 
sessions of the unbeliever were seized and transferred to the 
convert or his European teacher ; the soldiery were zealous for 
the faith, and ready to enforce its adoption upon the reclamant 
Hindoo ; and the Missionaries, with but little previous instruc- 
tion, baptized all who sought their ministry, being no more 
jealous of the holiness of the Church in Bombay than they were 
in other parts of India. Thus churches, and convents, and 
schools, and a new language (for all proselytes were obliged to 
adopt the conqueror's tongue in speaking on subjects of religion) 
were added to the temples and mosques, and previously existing 
institutions ; and a spirit for propagating the faith among the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan people prevailed. From all castes 
proselytes were gathered into the Uhurch, and with them their 
numberless social and religious distinctions. New names and 
divisions among Christians arose, which to this day produce some 
of the worst evils of caste in the Indo-Romish Church. But 
another revolution was now at hand. Bombay was ceded to 
the crown of England; but possession was not obtained without 
a struggle, in which the Jesuits forfeited their estates, and the 
new government appropriated the college at Parell as a palaoe 
for the governor, and converted the chapel into a dining hall 
and its chancel to a billiard-room unto this day. Idolatry and 
Mahomedanism were freed from tribute ; toleration for the re- 
ligious worship of the Portuguese had been secured by treaty ; 
and the zealous merchants of London pushed their trade by all 
means, but for many a year offered no outward sign that they 
worshipped any God. The integrity of the merchant became 
known, and his word passed current as gold, but the vices of 
his countrymen, drunkenness and violence, became equally 
notorious. This, however, was not to continue unrebuked. 
Through the zeal and faithfulness of the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Boyle, Chaplains were first sent to the factories in 
India : they were to minister not only to the Europeans, but 
were to labour for the conversion of their dependants ; and 
were especially required to be conversant with the Portuguese 
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tongue. The Eev. Mr. Cobb was the first Chaplain appointed 
to fiombay, and his memory will ever be affectionately cherished 
by the Christians of that distant settlement. For a time he 
ministered in a small room in Bombay Castle ; but, with un- 
tiring energy and devout zeal, he rested not until he opened the 
first English church in India, the funds for the erection of 
which were raised by his ceaseless exertions ; and a church of 
such noble dimensions and solid work it is, that he was twitted, 
A.D. 1715, with ambitiously building a cathedral rather than a 
parish church ; and this remonstrance proved a true prediction, 
for this is now the Cathedral-church of St. Thomas. With 
hearty zeal, Mr. Cobb obtained the approval of the Bishop of 
London and the Archbishop of Canterbury to celebrating 
prayers daily in the church, and preaching every Sunday and 
holiday. Having opened the church, Mr. Cobb next addressed 
himself to providing for poor children of Europeans, and 
proposed a school for the maintenance and education of ten 
boys and ten girls, orphan children of members of the Church ; 
and, to aid his benevolent design, obtained a grant of \0L 
from the Venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This, too, has proved the seed of an enduring and prosperous 
institution, which at present provides maintenance and educa- 
tion for 200 children of each sex, all the descendants of Euro- 
peans, and most of them orphans, in the principles of the 
Church. Thus the blessing of God largely followed upon the 
appointment of the first English Clergyman to Bombay. 

Under the new rulers commerce increased, population of all 
castes and classes multiplied, and, of late years, Bombay has 
become the resort of traders of all nations, and the settled habi- 
tation of about 300,000 people, speaking many languages and 
professing many forms of faith. Nor is this all. Territories 
have been added, kingdoms acquired, and nations have sub-^ 
mitted themselves to tne Government which presides at Bom- 
bay. The province now extends from Dharwar to the Indus, 
and from the sea to Assurghur. The subtilty of the Brahman, 
and the power of the Mahomedan, and the resources of the 
Portuguese, have been equally unavailing — all are prostrate — 
the vigour and life of their governments has long been inane 
and spiritless — before the power which rules in Bombay, and 
reigns supreme froni Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Thus 
the cluster of islets has become one ; the fishing boats, a navy 
freighted with the commerce of an empire ; and the sovereign 
who rules it, a stranger from a far country, — whose nation the 
Brahman shuns as impure and unholy; whose religion the 
Mahomedan hates, as materialising the Godhead; and whose 
power all Asia agrees in thinking unrivalled. The Government 
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18 now one — when will the religion be one? Will the Church 
become powerful as the Majesty of England? Will the false 
systems of worship yield one by one to &e agencies now work- 
ing for their destruction ? Will the people, distressed and driven 
about by every wind of doctrine and every philosophical specu- 
lation, ultimately receive "the one faith," and be gathered into 
" the one fold ? '* And if so, by what agencies ? Do these now 
exist ? or has the Church yet to begin her efforts for building 
up the temple of God out of the many peoples, nations, and 
languages who comprise the empire of British India? These 
inquiries need illustration and discussion ; demand the thoughts 
and affections of all earnest-minded men. If the patience of labour 
and steadfastness of purpose which have always distinguished 
the proceedings of the East India Company could be imitated 
by the Church in her Eastern enterprise, and an interest in her 
work as earnest and as widely felt as that of the proprietor in 

India stock but no ; wise as the children of the world are in 

their generation. Christians have a purer motive, a holier zeal, 
and a more heavenly wisdom to direct and carry on their de- 
signs, and need no earthly example. 

(To he Continued.) 



ENDOWMENT OP COLONIAL COLLEGES. 

The foundation of Colonial Colleges has ever stood foremost 
among the objects of the most enlightened Colonists, as well as 
of all sincere friends of colonial improvement in England. The 
earlier stages of colonial development suggest to the mind 
many wants, and many methods of satisfying those wants, 
which were perfectly familiar to our forefathers in the days of 
old, when the fmmdations of English society were being laid in 
a system of municipal institutions, of Colleges, Chapters, 
guilds, companies, and every variety of charitable, ecclesiastical, 
or civil corporation, known to the English law. Few more 
important benefits have been bestowed upon our race, than 
those which we owe to the ancient wisdom which invented, and 
the public spirit which secured upon a firm foundation, the 
existence of these municipal bodies. Combination, und^r the 
influence of reciprocal privileges and responsibilities, has at all 
times been found to develope the best efforts of the mind, and 
best to secure permanence to the results which those efforts 
bring forth. Such combinations, in the shape of guilds, con- 
ducted the all-important interests of trade tlirough the dangers 
of their perilous infancy, under the auspices of that spirit of 
enterprise and mutual faith which first found shelter there. 
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Such combinations, under the form of Chapters, preserved the 
dawning resources of the recently planted Church from being 
dissipated and lost; and, furthermore, protected the lamp of 
sacred learning through ages in which it must otherwise have 
been inevitably extinguished. And again ; such combinations, 
in the form of Colleges, have lent union, strength, and fostering 
protection, to the unassuming labours of those who have to pre- 
serve and defend the interests of learning in general, amid the 
conflict of opposing forces, which from age to age have assailed 
it, sometimes with the weapons furnished by bold ignorance, 
and sometimes with the benumbing influences of neglectful 
indolence. 

The social progress of our own country has carried us far 
beyond the day when new landed endowments of collegiate 
bodies can be carried out to any material extent, beyond what 
we have already. The real property of the realm has long since 
contributed its proportion to objects of this kind, and the 
statuteid of Mortmain sufficiently indicate that there is no dis- 
position 6n the part of the nation to permit this proportion to 
be materially increased, by facilitating the acquirement of fresh 
landed endowments on the part of Collegiate corporations, or 
by permitting any material increase in the number of these 
bodies. Combination still takes place, and to an immense ex- 
tent, for almost every social abject to which the inventive genius 
of man can turn itself; but it is in the form of societies for reli- 
gious, charitable, or learned purposes, or of companies for the 
purposes of trade, no longer now, as heretofore, framed in a 
municipal shape, or founded upon landed endowments, but con- 
nected by legal ties of a somewhat slighter and less permanent 
description, and resting mainly upon tne personal property now 
circulating throughout the nation for that support which the 
ancient corporations derived from their real property. 

These remarks lead us to observe, that nothing is more 
injurious, or more likely to suggest deceptive views to the mind, 
than to transfer to our Colonies those arguments against 
founding new corporations, endowed with land, which the pre- 
sent state of English society has taught so many persons to 
entertain. In a colonial state of society it almost invariably 
happens that the relative positions of the real and personal 
wealth of the community are reversed, and present the same 
aspect which we should have found in England several centuries 
back. In young Colonies the proportion of landed property in 
the hands of private individuals exceeds beyond all comparison 
that which endows public social institutions. These institutions 
are thrown almost wholly upon the personal property of the 
country : taxes, voluntary subscriptions, or charitable support 
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from friends in England, form the ordinary resources on which 
whatever of learning or of religion there may chance to be in 
the Colony habitually relies for its support. It is evident how- 
violent must be the reaction of popular opinions, or religious 
commotions, upon institutions so supported, m times of change, 
when it is above all things important to curb the human will, 
and to preserve the equilibrium which rapid changes are apt to 
destroy. It is quite allowed that the abuses of a system of 
landed endowments, though of another kind, are equally dan- 
gerous ; and all that is intended to be maintained at present is, 
the propriety of furnishing the infant Colonv with the command 
of landed endowments for the support of learned or religious 
corporations, to an extent which might be thought inapplicable, 
or even extravagant, were it applied to the circumstances of 
England at the present day. 

One of the leading difficulties connected with the establish- 
ment of Colonial Colleges, arises from the very imperfect 
acquaintance which most persons have with the theory of the 
construction of an English College. These last are, as it were, 
a part of the foundations of the social edifice ; they are embedded 
so deeply in that edifice, that few have ever an opportunity of 
noticing their peculiar construction, and fewer still of appre- 
ciating the workmanlike art with which they were originally 
framed. Few, moreover, have learned to distinguish the changes 
and disfigurements to which they have been subjected, from 
the form they first possessed, and to discern the relationship in 
which they actually stood to the age which first hailed tneir 
existence. There can be no stronger proof of the general igno- 
rance which time has wrought in this matter, than the number 
of institutions which have of late years been proposed by their 
inventors, and accepted by the public, under the name of 
Colleges ; though invested with no attribute belonging to that 
ancient title, beyond the adoption of some outward forms and 
habits, which chance to characterise those older institutions at 
the present day* ^ Though a College is an association for the 
promotion of learning, it nas almost invariably happened, in the 
cases alluded to, that every one of the usual methods of pro- 
moting learning has been neglected, except the instruction of a 
certain number of students; no provision has been made for 
preserving the future services of the students so instructed, nor 
for connecting them with the College to which they professedly 
belong ; none for continuing to learned men the opportunities 
of self-improvement ; none for rendering them independent, or 
at least partially so, of any necessity for substituting self-pre- 
servation in the stead of self-improvement, as the great object 
of their lives. No legal right is possessed, by the bodies in 
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question, to Bold property ; no community of interests is esta* 
blished by authority, much less any attempt made to introduce 
the machinery by which our ancestors endeavoured so to com- 
bine and balance the interests of the several parties constituting 
the College, as to produce the greatest possible amount of 
human energy and skill applied to the object in view, and 
furnish, in short, a new social machine, whose subtle construc- 
tion and rare uses, should bear some proportion to the excellence 
of the materials combined in its construction ; those materials 
being the choicest talents which the circumstances of the times 
permit the founder to combine in one collegiate body. 

Aspirations, such as these, recur with undiminished attrac- 
tiveness to the mind of the founder of a Colonial College. The 
acquaintance which such a person cannot fail to acquire with the 
fundamental elements of social life, imprints deeply upon his un- 
derstanding the importance of law, and its lasting effects in all 
cases where the object is to mould and influence the human mind. 
He desires to obtain for such a College, at the earliest possible 
stage of his proceedings, legal rights and legal privileges, and the 
legal possession of landed property. He is fully aware that nothing 
which is arbitrary can be permanent, and that the balanced 
equilibrium of duly adjusted rights and duties forms the only 
lasting safeguard of the institution which he wishes to erect. 
He IS no less aware of the importance of confining himself 
to the adjustment of such rights and duties as are in their own 
nature perpetual and essential to the promotion of the one great 
object for which the institution is designed. The experienced 
founder will avoid enacting, as of perpetual obligation, those 
non-essential details which time may change, or which may 
safely be left to the care of those who have to form bye-laws 
for the College. We recollect so many instances in which 
collegiate charters, even of recent composition, have been over- 
loaded with curious details, many of which have been already set 
aside, and many more wait only the inevitable course of events 
to meet'with a like fate, that we cannot too strongly urge the 
advantages of a simple adherence to the establishment of such 
rights and duties only as are of an essential and lasting nature, 
in the fundamental regulations of a new Colonial College. 

We recollect an instance in which the question arose as to 
what secure provision was to be made for the performance of 
daily worship, in a College devoted to the maintenance of 
*^ sound and religious learning." The responsibility was to rest 
with the head of the College : he was to be in holy orders, and 
therefore always competent to the duty ; he was to be subject 
to the visitation of the Bishop, and therefore always orthodox, 
and accurate in the use of the regularly appointed service of 
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the Church. The question next arose, whether, after the words 
** Divine service," the words ^* of the Church of England" should 
be added or not, in the fundamental reflations. If left out, 
all would depend on the orthodoxy of the Bishop for the time 
being. If put in, it was impossible not to foresee the day 
when the words " Church of England" would not be any 
definition of the Church of that Colony, and when the order of 
Divine service would be at least as different from that indicated 
as the service of the Church of England, as the order of Divine 
service used by our forefathers of many generations back, or by 
our fellow Christians in other realms, now differs from our own. 

This is but one specimen of the manifold questions which 
arise, when, with his regards fixed alike upon the future and 
upon the past, the founder endeavours to place the members of 
the College he is about to establish under a system which may 
at once stimulate their better nature, and preserve the fruits 
of their exertions. It must, generally speaking, be the best 
policy to avoid details, to bestow abundant discretion on those 
whose balanced rights and duties will be the best security for 
their thoroughly understanding their own position, and making 
good its responsibilities. Executive power should emanate from 
one centre ; responsibility should be always rendered to some 
one person,^ and not to several ; deliberative privileges, or the 
right of giving advice and counsel, should be given to as many as 
practicable, while action should be impossible where the execu- 
tive and deliberative are not in harmony with each other. 
These and similar precautions, of a nature well understood by 
all who Jiave practical experience in the details of management, 
will secure, at once, that elasticity and finnness, without which 
the social, like the natural body, can never adapt itself to the 
performance of its functions, nor long continue the attempt 
even to discharge them. 

In conclusion, it will not be amiss to urge the all-important 
necessity of connectmg such institutions with whatever is stable 
and permanent, but more especially with the Church. Upon 
this point there .can hardly be said to exist two opinions, unless 
it be in quarters where ignorance of the nature of the Church, 
or where ignorance of the nature of a College, precludes the 
formation of just conclusions. The late Dr. Arnold, who took 
a deep interest in the College of Tasmania, says in a letter to 
Lord Stanley, then Secretary for the Colonies: — "I cannot 
conceive a good theory of education in a Christian country, 
which should separate education from the Church." 
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BISHOPRIC OP PRINCE RUPERT'S LAND. 

The recent announcement that the Queen has been pleased 
to direct Letters Patent to be issued for the erection of a 
Bishopric in Prince Rupert's Land, and the immediate conse- 
cration of a Bishop for the oversight of the Church there, seems 
to require of us a brief account of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the Missions in that vast territory. 

The new diocese will probably comprise the whole of the 
territory which was granted to the Hudson's Bay Company by a 
charter from Charles II. in the year 1670. This territory 
extends from the frontier of the United States in north lat. 40 
to the limits of exploration northward, and from the western 
boundary of Canada to the Pacific. Its superficial area is 
stated in the " Colonial Church Atlas " to be 370,000 square 
miles, and the total population, (though this must needs be a 
rough estimate,) 103,000. The country, for the most part a 
vast plain, is varied by a succession of lakes and rivers, and 
is intersected by the great ch^n of the rocky mountains stretch- 
ing from north-west to south-east. 

Tlie native Indians, who seek a precarious subsistence by 
hunting and fishing, live in wigwams or tents, and there is 
nothing that deserves the name even of a village in the whole 
territory. 

In 1811, an agricultural settlement was formed on the banks 
of the Red Eiver, to the south of Lake Winnipeg, by the Earl 
of Selkirk. 

. When Governor Semple was sent out in 1815, he was 
specially requested to report to the Company whether any 
trace was to be found of either temple of worship or idol, and 
whether it would be practicable to gather the children together 
for education, and for instruction in agriculture or other manual 
employment. In his answer. he said, that no place of worship 
of any sort was to be seen, and most feelingly expressed his 
anxiety for the immediate erection of a church. 

In 1820 the Company was enabled to send out the Kev. 
J. West as Chaplain to the settlers. He was accompanied by a 
schoolmaster, who was supported by the contribution's of the 
members of the Company and other friends. Two years after- 
wards, the Church Missionary Society was induced by the 
representations of Benjamin Harrison, Esq. and Nicholas Garry, 
Esq., two of the directors of the Hudson's Bay Company, to 
found a Mission in their settlement. The Rev. D, T. Jones 
was accordingly sent out in 1823, and found on his arrival that 
a church had already been built by the exertions of Mr. West. 
A second church was completed in 1825, and in the same year 
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the Mission was greatly strengthened by the accession of the 
Rev. W. Cockran, To this devoted Clergyman the Mission Is 
largely indebted for its success. He at once set himself to 
reclaim the Indians from their roving and indolent life. He 
taught them agriculture by practical lessons in ploughing, 
sowing, and reaping. When their corn had been harvested, he 
got a mill erected, and taught them how to grind it. He taught 
them also how to build houses, and how to thatch the roofs 
with reeds. In short, he was the Oberlin of the settlement ; and 
in proportion as he employed the natives in farm-works, he 
secured the attendance of their children in schooL Under such 
zealous and judicious management the Mission made rapid 
progress. The Kevs. Messrs. Cowley, Smithurst, and Hunter, 
were successively added to the Missionary body ; and Henry 
Budd, one of the first native boys who had been entrusted to 
the care of Mr. West, was appointed schoolmaster. Such is a 
brief outline of the history of the Mission up to the year 1844, 
when the Bishop of Montreal, disregarding all considerations of 
personal convenience, undertook a journey and voyage of 2000 
miles to visit it. 

The following particulars, furnished by his Lordship, will be 
read with interest. The total population of the settlement was 
5,143j of which rather more than half are Homan Catholics, 
and all the rest members of the Church of England, for no 
body of dissenters has ever established itself there. The soil, 
which is alluvial, is remarkably fertile, and a particular farm is 
mentioned which had borne an abundant crop of wheat for 
eighteen years in succession, without ever having been manured. 
The blessing, therefore, of plenty is vouchsafed to the natives 
and settlers ; that is, abundance of produce for the satisfying 
of their own wants, but without any market or means of ex- 
port. They have also horses, cattle, and sheep in fair proportion. 

The settlement extends for fifty miles along a strip of land 
on both sides of the Red River. It contains four churches, 
built at short intervals from each other. The number of the 
members of the Church of England at the time of the Bishop's 
visitation was 2,345, and of these no fewer than 846 were con- 
firmed by him during his visit. Frequent services were of course 
performed during the seventeen days of the Bishop's stay, and 
he mentions that the largest congregation which met him 
amounted to about 500, wlule the smallest did not fall short of 
200. These facts will serve to show that Christianity has made 
no inconsiderable progress in that settlement, and that the field 
of labour to which a Bishop is about to be consecrated, though 
remote, and under some aspects forbidding, Is yet ftill of inte- 
rest and encouragement to the true soldier of the cross. 
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ALLIES' JOURNAL IN FRANCE. > 

This volume contains a record, in the form of a Journal and 
Letters, of what the author observed in France (mainly in Paris), 
and in the north of Italy, in a summer month in each of the 
years 1845, 1847, and 1848. 

It deals chiefly with ecclesiastical matters, and presents the 
reader with much interesting information concerning the opera- 
tions of French institutions connected with Education and the 
Church, 

A considerable part of the work consists of private conversa- 
tions. On these we must offer one preliminary remark. The 
publication of opinions expressed in private intercourse appears 
to us justifiable only when the permission of the parties con- 
cerned has been asked and obtained by him who gives them to 
the world. Mr. Allies does not inform us whether this has been 
the case with those contained in his pages. We trust it has. 
Otherwise he will pardon us for saying, that their publication is 
hardly compatible with that delicacy which may justly be 
expected by all, especially foreigners, from a Christian gentle- 
man, and an English ecclesiastic. 

We offer this remark the rather because we observe in this 
volume a free use of the names of individuals — ^Englishmen as 
well as strangers. This, we think, had better have been spared. 
A little more reserve in this particular would have indicated 
more regard for his friends, and more respect for the public. 

The author of this Journal has already appeared Tbefore the 
world in two publications on two difficult subjects — St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, and the Komish Charge of Schism 
against the Church of England. 

Those two works must be judged on their own merits. But 
had we no acquaintance with them, we confess that a perusal of 
the volume before us would have convinced us that the author 
does' not possess the requisite qualifications for the discussion 
of grave theological questions, especially between the Church 
of Kome on the one side, and the Church of England on the 
other. This work proves his incompetency, moral and intellec- 
tual, for such a task. It shows him to be very deficient in clear- 
ness of perception,' perspicuity of style, accuracy of reasoning, 
calmness of deliberation, and impartiality of judgment. 

These failings appear to be due to one great cause— unthank- 
fulness. Unthankfulness to God for personal and public blessings 
naturally produces irreverence, injustice, and pride, which are 

1 Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, with Lctten from Italy in 1847, of Things 
and Persons concerning the Church and Education. By Thomas William Allies, 
M. A. B«ctor of Launton, Oxon. - London : Longman. 1849. Pp. 388. 
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attended by danger of withdrawal of Divine grace, the partner 
and helper of gratitude, meekness, and humility. 

We need not proceed beyond the second page of this volume 
for an illustration of these assertions. It is thus inscribed : — 

" TO 

OUR SPIRITUAL MOTHER, 

THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 

IN THE HOPE 

THAT ALL HOLY EXAMPLES MAY PROVOKE US TO LOVE 

AND TO GOOD WORKS." 

Why does Mr. Allies desert the language of the Prayer-book? 
Why is our spiritual mother to be the Church in England, and 
not the Church of England? Why does he deprive her of the 
title by which she styles herself? is it to create a secret 
yearning for another communion ? And why does he inscribe 
to his mother what he intends for her children f Why does he 
address her in order to provoke us to love and to gooia works? 
There is a want of clear-sightedness and straightforward deal- 
ing in this. It naturally excites a surmise that " our spiritual 
mother" is intended to be the pupil, and the author to be her 
teacher. It is language very unfit for the lips of those who 
" owe no less than childlike obedience to her that hath more 
than motherly power.'** 

There are two modes by which the irreverence, injustice, and 
presumption, (we can use no softer terms,) of which we speak, 
show themselves particularly in the volume before us. 

The first is, by treacherous advocacy, — what the Roman 
lawyers call prcevaricatio, 

Mr. Allies appears before us as an English Priest, a beneficed 
Clergyman; as such he enters into controversial discussions 
with Romanists. He argues against the Papal supremacy (not 
verv strenuously, it is true), and thence his concessions to them 
in favour of Papal primacy and occidental patriarchship have 
an appearance of honesty and truth, and become formidable 
weapons against the cause which he professes to plead. 

^ain ; he is indignant with the recent converts to Rome, 
whose " object," he says, "it seems to be, the moment they leave 
us, to depreciate to the utmost the Church of England, instead 
of allowing what we undoubtedly possess."" (p. 298.) **They 
delight," he adds, " to condemn us en masse^ in the most harsh 
and insulting manner ; and when this comes from men who for 
years have been fighting on our side, it is the more offensive." 
Who, then, can be a more honest and zealous defender of the 
Church of England than one who uses such language ? Let 
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the reader now turn to p. 333, where the author does not '^ won- 
der at the Roman Catholic, who regards the English Church as 
a sheer apostasy!^ Such Is her champion! The "open re- 
buke" of the recent converts appears to us infinitely better than 
his ** secret love." We might know how to fight, if our pro- 
fessed friend would declare himself our foe. 

The second mode in which this temper is shown, is in what 
%ve may call the slander of the ear. 

An old poet was once told by a friend, that he had heard with 
great concern some abominable calumnies against him. " And 
what then," said the poet, "did you do?" "I sat still, and 
said nothing." " Then," replied the poet, " the only difference 
between the speaker and you was this, that he slandered me 
with his tonffue^ and you slandered me with your ears.^* 

It is clear that in the case supposed, where the hearer was a 
friendy the slander of the ear was worse than that of the tongue. 

Now turn to the volume before us. We have here frequent 
examples of this kind of calumny. To select one: — one of the 
author's interlocutors says, that the "Bishop of London 
receives as much " (such is the phrase) " as all the bishops of 
France," eighty in number, "put together" (p. 114). This, as 
every one knows, is a most invidious and injurious slander. 
And what does Mr. Allies do ? He sits still, and says nothing, — 
and when he gets home, he puts this slander into his journal, 
— and when he arrives in England, he publishes it to the tcorld! 

We proceed now to examine the general argument of the 
book, which may be entitled a comparison between the Church 
of France and the Church of England. 

It is with great reluctance that we say anything that may 
appear to cast any unfavourable reflection on the Church of 
France. But we are not responsible for this. It is due to the 
indiscreet eulogies lavished upon her by the author, to the dis- 
paragement of his " spiritual mother," the Church of England. 
We do not require any evidence beside what his own book 
affords, to show the disingenuousness and unfairness of the con- 
trast which he draws between the two Churches. 

Let us consider the two main functions of a Christian 
Church. These are, the ministry of the word, and the dispen- 
sation of the Christian Sacraments. How are these functions 
discharged in the two Churches respectively ? 

We nave carefully read Mr. Allies' book, and we do not 
find any intimation that, during the time he was in France, 
attending the churches constantly, he ever heard a single chapter 
of the word of God read to the people in them. If he had remained 
in England, he would have had at least the great satisfaction of 
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knowing, that in the country where he was, four chapters were 
read every Sunday in 15,000 churches. 

We pass now to the Sacraments. Mr. AlKes does not scruple 
to profess his belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
(pp. 50, 51, 187, 188;) indeed, he regards the doctrine of the 
real presence, by which he means the bodily presence, in the 
Lord's Supper (pp. 332, 334) as the vital principle of the Church 
of France ; and we find it asserted in his book (p. 107), that this 

{>rinciple is " not at all affected" by the denial of the cup to the 
aity, under pain of excommunication to the Priest who admi- 
nisters it ; — a practice which Mr. Allies, with most dishonest 
candour, calls "the Resercation of the Cup!'' (p. 344) "and 
though," says he, ^^one may allow that this custom" of "reser- 
vation " " was very prevalent before it was enacted, and arose out 
of reterencey] and renders the administration of the sacrament 
mtich easier^ yet still," he adds, with supercilious self-compla- 
cency, "/cannot reconcile myself to the necessity o( iV^ That 
is, although our Divine Master has said, " Drink ye all of this," 
and ^' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you," an English Priest cannot reconcile 
himself to the necessity of icitAholdiny, what Christ commands all 
to receive ! 

Let us now hear his own account of the administration in 
France of the Holy Communion, the highest mystery in Chris- 
tian worship. 

He is speaking of High Mass in the cathedral at Bouen 
(p. 22) : — " Certainly the words of the Service, incomparably 
beautiful as they are, must be in the main lost. We could not, 
even by observing the gestures, with the book before us, follow 
them. The priest's voice is hardly ever heard.'^ 

Again (p. 343) : — " Even at a Low Mass, when I had the 
book before me, and the officiating priest at the distance of ten 
feet, the tohole canon of the Mass was inaudible. In a chanted 
Mass, it is out of the question distinguishing any words.^ 

Let us now hear his apology for all this: — "The really 
edifying thing is the devotion of the people, who look upon it as 
a sacrifice, and do not seem to require that perpetual stimu- 
lating of the understanding as among us." (P. 22). 

What would St. Paul have said to this ? " I will pray with 
the Spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also." 
(1 Cor. XV. 15.) To which of the two would the Apostle have 
given the preference ? to the Romish Mass, High and Low, or 
to the Communion Office of the English Church ? 

Let us now examine the evidence given in this volume, of the 
results of the operations of the French Church. Mr. Allies is 
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very laudatory In his character of the Church of Rome. It 
is, he says, "a kingdom of heaven on earth" (p. 361); 
"one logical whole" (p. 362). "It is a Church in action" 
(p. 339). "It does all that we in vain try to do*' (p. 107\ 
*' It has in practice all that exists with us in theory " (p. 107). 
** Its authority is manifestly either divine or diabolical" 
(p. 364.) He speaks of the professional advantages of the 
French clergy as infinitely greater than those of the English. 
They are not married ; this is one inestimable benefit (p. 364) ; 
they have been trained systematically under learned and pious 
professors in ecclesiastical seminaries (pp. 360, 351), with an 
uniform dogmatic standard (p. 350). The French Church has 
the privilege of praying to, and has the intercessions of, the 
saints and the Blessed V irgin, whom Mr. Allies ventures to call 
** the Mother of all Christians" (p. 162) ; and they are the minis- 
ters of a Church, and servants of a spiritual empire, which, in his 
words, ** erects its tribunal for the heart and conscience of every 
one belonging to it; which has been for many generations 
the chosen taunt of the unbeliever, and the constant practice of 
the saint " (p. 363). 

We shall not endeavour to expose the unreality of this descrip- 
tion. SuflSce it to say, it is inconsistent with what Mr. Allies 
himself records. He speaks indeed of unity in the Church of 
Rome, but we learn from other parts of his own book that this is 
a fiction. For instance : " The new converts to Rome maintain 
that the papacy can destroy the episcopate, and make a new 
one "(p. 259); but P^re Lacordaire informs him that "such 
opinions as these are anti^-catholic,^^ (p. 260.) The new converts 
write in " the Tablet " (p. 298) ; but M. Gondon " expresses the 
greatest dislike to the Tablet, and says that Dr. Wiseman has 
done all he could against it." (p. 218.) Mr. Allies lauds en- 
forced celibacy (p. 364), but he speaks of " a person of great 
capacity, but an infidel, who was thoroughly persuaded that 
continence could not be really observed by the French Clergy ; 
and set himself to work, and made for many years the most 
minute inquiries. The result was, he discovered many horrors. 
But he likewise was completely convinced that continence" 
(enforced upon all by the Church) " was maintained by a ffreat 
number !'\(^. 275.) ^ 

But waiving all this, and supposing, for argument*s sake, that 
all the author s glowing description of the Church of France is 
true ; granting that her Clergy enjoy manifold advantages, pri- 
vate and public, over the Clergy of the Church of England, 
which he describes as guilty of schism, (p. 262,) and impregnated 
with the virus of Puritanism and Erastianism, (p. 331,) and 
afibrding no means for the spiritual training of her future minis- 
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ters (p. 353); then we proceed to say that — " A tree is known 
by its fruits." Let us therefore now see the remits of the 
French system^ as described by Mr. Allies. 

'^ A great improvement," he says, "has recently taken place in 
France ; but even now not one young man in a hundred is a 
Christian:' (p. 113.) 

" France is in a complete paralysis. The source of all this 
misery is a widespread Infidelity ^^ (p. 185.) 

"We heard much talk," he says, (p. 188,) "of the deplorable 
state of France." (p. 189.) " You must not look for faith 
among the mass of the people here, for they have it not," (p. 1 96.) 
** Our enemies have a fear of our succeeding in winning bacK 
the nation to religion." (p. 273.) 

Such is the language of French Ecclesiastics to the author. 
Such are the results produced by the French Church. 

Now, we are quite ready to allow that the French Clergy- 
have great difficulties to encounter in the un-christian and anti- 
christian temper of the nation. But the question is, — How did 
the nation (^(;om^ un-christian and anti-christian ? If the Church 
of France possesses dogmatic unity, handed down unchanged from 
primitive times, — ^if this unity is unity in the truth — if, as Mr. 
Allies affirms, her Clergy are admirably trained in all that is 
necessary to qualify them for the exercise of their spiritual 
functions, — if her Bishops and Clergy are animated with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and ready to be martyrs for the truth, — if they 
enjoy a great blessing and privilege in having neither wives nor 
chilaren, — ^if they are provided with effective aid through the 
agency of monastic institutions and charitable fraternities, — if 
they possess a Divine supply of spiritual life in the perpetual illu- 
mination which emanates from the Real Presence, — if they are 
assisted by angel and saintly ministers, and by her whom they 
worship as the Queen of Heaven, invoked with ceaseless suppli- 
cations ; — how comes it to pass, we are compelled to ask, that, 
with all these means and appliances, phvsical, intellectual, and 

?aritual, the results are such as he describes ? How is it that 
ranee has fallen into deism? How is it, (in the words of 
Mr. Allies,) that " not one young man there in a hundred is a 
Christian?^ 

We know not what his reply may be ; we have our own solu- 
tion; it is this: — The Church of France is herself responsible 
for much of the difficulty with which she is beset, and of the 
misery with which she is afflicted. Instead of teaching pure 
Religion to the people, she has taught them romances m Re- 
ligion ; instead of teaching them God's word, she has taught 
them her own ; instead of ministering Christ's sacraments, she 
has withdrawn His and enforced her own. She has disseminated 
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fables instead of maintaining the truth. What has been the 
consequence ? The popular mind, in course of time, through a 
variety of circumstances, being stimulated to inquire for itself^ 
has discovered that much which was instilled into it as of Divine 
origin, is purely human ; and that much which was communi- 
cated to it as saving truth, is a hollow imposture. Irritated by 
this discovery, it resents all religious teaching. The very name 
of Keligion has become odious to it. It revenges itself, alas I 
for its own superstition, by being incredulous, and makes 
Beligion a victim for the treachery of its teachers. This is our 
account of the main cause of the present infidelity of France. 

The Church of France is also responsible in a great degree 
for the civil confusion now prevalent in France and in Europe 

Louis Philippe had been King of the French for nearly eigh- 
teen years last February. He was called to the throne by the 
people ; and though we are no apologists of the means by which 
his ends were gained, yet we do not hesitate to say that he was 
entitled by the Divine law to obedience from his people, and 
that rebellion against him was a heinous sin against God. 

An insurrection arose in Paris, and overthrew the throne. Not 
a word was heard from the Bishops and Clergy concerning the 
crime of rebellion, and the duty of obedience. No ; almost on 
the morrow of the revolution, the mob of Paris was hailed by 
the archbishop in a solemn mandemtnt as "a second Sampson.** 
The king's name was struck out of the Liturgy, and " Domine, 
salvam fac rempublicam " inserted in its place ; trees of Liberty 
were blessed by the priests, and the sovereignty of the people 
became almost an article of faith. 

Unhappy lesson, recoiling on its own teachers 1 If the 
people are sovereign on the north of the Alps, they will also be 
sovereign on the south — if they are omnipotent at Paris, they 
will also be omnipotent at Rome. If the papal hierarchy abet 
the people in dethroning their king, the Pope will not be able 
to prevent the people from detl^oning himself. So Papal 
unity is Papal ruin. 

We advert now tO' England. The Church of England may 
learn much from the Church of France ; something by emula- 
tion, much more in warning. We will yield to none in admir- 
ing individual zeal and self-denial wherever it is found among 
the ranks of the French Clergy ; we heartily applaud the spirit 
of Christian love and alacrity which animates some of their 
institutions. We pray for a olessin^ upon them, and we ear- 
nestly hope that the time may arrive, when the Church of 
France will become a faithful witness of Christian truth, and 
regain the affections of her people, and promote the peace of 
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Europe and the world by pure Eeliglon and virtue. But 
we have no hope for England, or for France, or for the 
world, if the Church of France continues such as she now is, 
and if the Church of England forms herself after her model. 
Rather we are persuaded, that if this should be the case, 
England would soon present the spectacle now exhibited by 
France. Superstition would generate scepticism. She would 
be torn by factions, involved in anarchy, and lost in confusion ; 
and the world would become a chaos. 

We return for a few moments to the volume before us. 
It is with deep regret that we have spoken of it as we have 
done. But we have had a public duty to perform, and we 
should have been guilty of unfaithfulness to the Church of 
England if we had shrunk from discharging it. 

'We close this notice with two practical observations. Let 
us suppose Bishop Andrewes or Bishop Bull travelling in 
France at this day. Suppose them entering into conversation 
with the Archbishops and Bishops of France, and with the Ba- 
vignans and Lacordaires, the Montalemberts and Falloux of that 
country. They would rejoice in all the examples of genuine 
piety which they beheld, but we know well what their lan- 
guage would be concerning the points at issue between the 
Churches of France and England. We know this from the 
letter addressed, in the name of King James, by the one 
(Bishop Andrewes) to Cardinal Perron ; and we know it from 
the reply of the other (Bishop Bull) to the courteous epistle of 
Bossuet. Bishop Andrewes and Bishop Bull would not employ 
the language of apology concerning their spiritual mother. 
They would not crave pardon, like men ashamed to hold up 
their heads, for being her children. Much less, in a worse than 
Ham-like spirit, would they connive at false charges against 
her, and expose failings imagined by themselves. No, they 
would rejoice, in a spirit of devout thankfulness, to speak of 
the blessings, the great and undeserved blessings, which they 
enjoyed in her communion. And, as fit occasions arose, they 
would speak unreservedly, but not uncharitably, of the novel- 
ties, errors, and corruptions of the Church of Rome: they 
would not gloze over her sin in enforcing those novelties, 
errors, and corruptions, as terms of communion, whereby, to 
adopt the words of Bishop Sanderson, ** she became the author, 
and 18 still the continuer, of the widest schism that ever was in 
the Church of Christ." 

Thus, " speaking the truth in love,** they would have awakened 
some to seek and to find the truth ; they would have ministered 
to their eternal happiness, and have promoted the Divine glory 
and the -peace and unity of the Church. 
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Mr. Allies has had golden opportunities for doing all this : 
how he has used them^ this volume shows. 

Our last remark is one of caution su^ested by the present work. 
We have deplored the want of intellectual - clearness and 
moral integrity which it displays; and we have expressed our 
opinion that these failings are traceable to a spirit of unthank- 
fulness, generating priae and irreverence. Hence the author's 
judgment has become clouded, and every ob^ct is viewed by 
him through a &lse and hazy mediiun. The good of other 
communions is exaggerated ; many ideal notions are received as 
sober realities, errors are embraced as truths, and corruption 
itself is magnified as a source of health. Our meaning has. 
been anticipated by a recent publication,^ and ve close our ob- 
servations with borrowing its words. 

"The truths of Christianity, wherever they are received, 
cannot fail of producing beneficial results ^ and in the Church 
of Kome, notwithstanding the corruptions with which they are 
there overlaid, they have worked such good effects, as, in spite 
of human error and depravity. Divine grace is apt to bring 
forth* We should be magnifying the power of man ^^nst. 
that of Crod, and we should be doing injustice to the Divine 
goodness, if we did not gladly confess, with gratitude to the 
Almighty, that His gifts and graces have not been without their 
proper fruits of hohness and virtue in many persons in the 
Komish communion. 

"But this effect of Divine goodness is often perverted into an 
occasion of error. There are some among us in England who 
allow themselves to be tempted to impatience by the frailties of 
others with whom they live ; and who suffer themselves to be 
betrayed into an unthankful forgetfulness of the great and 
manifold blessings which as members of the Anglican com- 
munion they enjoy, in the possession of the Word of God pure 
and entire, of Sacraments ^inmutilated, and duly administered 
by persons lawfully called and sent for that purpose, and of a 
Church which builds her faith on Scripture alone rightly under- 
stood, and of a Liturgy sober without coldness, and devout 
without superstition. 

" The transition is very easy from ingratitude to irreverence : 
and the individuals to whom 1 refer are not unfrequently heard 
to speak in terms of disparagement of the Church of England, 
which bare them, nursed them, reared them, and taught them ; 
and, since nothing is more offensive to Almighty God than un- 
dutifulness, it cannot be wondered at if the grace of His Blessed 
Spirit should refuse to abide with those who vent words of 
reproach and despite against their spiritual mother; and if 
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— which 18 a necessary consequence of the withdrawal of Hia 
influence, — they should be given over to judicial blindness, 
according to the Scripture, * The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.' (Prov. xxx. 17.) 

" One of the most striking modes in which this mental blind- 
ness discovers itself is the following. Such persons as I am 
describing have no longer any eyes to see the fundamental 
errors of the Romish system ; and they will even overlook the 
tremendous fact, that she imposes unscriptural and antiscrip- 
tural terms of communion on all who fall away to her, and 
(Compels them to imprecate a curse upon all who do not embrace 
these conditions. 

^^ At the same time they dwell fondly upon a circumstance, 
which is not due to anything in the Church of Rome^ as dis- 
tinguished from the Church of England, but solely to God's 
poodness and truth, which do not fail of their effect even in the 
Church of Rome, notwithstanding the weight of human error and 
depravation with which they are there oppressed. The Church 
of Rome, Heaven be thanked, has never been without her 
Pascals and her F^n^lons, as the Church of Judah in her worst 
days was not without her Nathanaels ; and the persons of whom 
I have been speaking, being seduced into irritation by personal 
offences in the Church of England, or by real scandals in it, — 
such as are incident more or less to every part of the Church on 
earthy and such aa may be expected to abound in these latter 
days, and are designed to be the trials of our faith, patience, 
and charity, — delineate to themselves portraits of ideal perfec- 
tion in the Church of Kome, and then fall in love with their 
own * pleasant pictures;' and being deprived, through irreve- 
rence, of that wisdom which is the partner of meekness, they 
fall into the snare which they have laid for their own feet ; and 
believing themselves to be aspiring after holiness, they * change 
the. truth of God into a lie,' and violate * charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness.' 

" If it should please God to strive with them no longer, — ^if 
He should not think fit to expostulate with them by the voice 
of Conscience and of Reason from within, or by that of Scrip- 
ture and His Church from without — ^the probability is that they 
will go on from bad to worse ; and that, being led captive by 
the delusions of the Evil One, they will imagine themselves to 
be on the point of attaining perfection while they are bewil- 
dered by error, and, fancying that they are in a state of peace, 
will be in imminent peril of perdition. 

" Let such persons be exhorted to pause. Let them not 
rush on with Judas : but let them return with Peter." 
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Correspontence, documents, $rc. 

MALAGA. 

Deab Sib, — ^Malaga is said by some to be the resort of very indif- 
ferent characters — ^bj others, to be the most advanced place in Spain. It 
is certainly very far beyond the majority of towns which I have seen 
in Spain, both in the spirit of toleration manifested towards Protest* 
ants, and the commercial activity of the place itself. I have, within a 
few days, performed the melancholy office of reading the service for 
the dead over the remains of Mr. William Mark, the father of the 
present consul, and himself for many years H.B.M. consul at Malaga. 
The Spaniards attend funerals in much greater numbers than we do 
in England. On this occasion there were between three and four hun- 
dred followers, and the greatest attention was shown tliroughout the 
performance of the service, although I believe it was the first time of 
a Clergyman of the Church of England officiating in a surplice within 
the Spanish dominions. The mention of this circumstance affords me 
an opportunity of bearing testimony to the good resulting to our 
nation generally in a foreign place, from the fact of a conscientious, 
single-minded man occupying the post of H.B.M. consul; and in short 
bears out an observation I made in a former letter to you, that a 
British consul ought, if possible, to be a member of the Church of 
England. 

You are, perhaps, not aware that outward conformity to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain is enforced by very severe penalties, and that 
open apostasy, by the laws of the constitution, might be punished by ba- 
nishment for life, unless the delinquent should return to the bosom of the 
Church ; and the treatment of Protestants in all things affecting their 
religion was regulated by the same intolerant spirit, so that the late 
Mr. W. Mark retnembered when British Protestant subjects dying at 
Malaga were buried by torch-light, at low-water mark, in an erect 
position. Disgusted, naturally enough, at such a state of things, he 
made every exei*tion to procure for his countryman a decent place of 
interment — and accordingly, in 1830, during the reign of Ferdinand 
YIL, permission was at last obtained to enclose a parcel of ground as 
a British cemetery, the first formal concession of the kind which was 
made in Spain ; and the progress of public opinion is shown by the 
manner in which the " AvUador Malagueno^ sixteen years after- 
wards, announces the arrival of the "lUmo. obispo Anglicano de 
Gibraltar y Malta, to consummate, by a formal act of consecration, 
the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Mark to obtain for British subjects 
the proper burial of a civilized people ;" and I may add, by the man- 
ner in which Mr. Mark's own remains have been lately honoured. 
Protestants of all nations have been buried here ; and as no dues have 
been claimed, there is still a large debt on the cemetery due to the 
family of the consul. 

The present consul is treading in the steps of his father, and has 
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been making great efforts to obtain a resident chaplain for Malaga. 
There are on an average — 

Of British Residents . 110 

Of British Travellers in the year . . . 345 
Of British Seamen in the year . . . 850 

besides a host of American and other foreign Protestants. As there 
have been clergymen here the last two or three winters, for the 
benefit of the very beautiful climate of Malaga, they have done all they 
could to assist Mr. Penrose Mark in his views. The result has been 
that the Colonial Church Society has promised 100/. a year, towards the 
salary of a chaplain, provided the nomination rest with the Society ; 
and the Bishop of Gibraltar has promised 50/. a year, ceding the right 
of nomination to the Society. Besides these^ other donations have 
been made, so that there is every prospect, before long, that this 
important object will be attained. The cemetery is prettily situated, 
about half-a-mile out of the town ; and within the precincts is a kind 
of lodge, built with considerable taste, that would have served well 
for a church, had not the Spanish authorities forbidden its use for 
religious purposes. Here, as in most communities of the kind I have 
«een, there is a very large proportion of Presbyterians; and it is easy 
to perceive that if there is a tendency to any 2)artt/ in the Church, it 
is to that which is most hostile to the Church of Rome. 

There is a school adjoining one of the factories, kept by one of 
those citizens of the world that travellers often fall in with, whom it 
is difficult to pronounce German, English, or Spanish, since he has 
owed his birth, more or less^ to all three countries. However, 
with plenty of faults, if report speaks truly, he has some merits ; and 
most of his English scholars can say the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments. In concluding this account of the English 
at Malaga, I should mention that Mr. Mark has for many years had 
service at the Consulate every Sunday, and on a late occasion, at the 
celebration of the Lord*s Supper, there were nearly forty communicants. 
The Bishop of Malaga, Don Salvador Jose Reyes, is a sufiragan to 
the Archbishop of Granada. Until within a few months the See has 
been vacant for the last ten years, most probably because the Govern- 
ment could find no one rich enough to take the post ; for, owing to the 
low and uncertain state of Church finance, at is only a person of 
private means who can accept a Bishopric in Spain. The present 
occupant of the See is a very old man. There is certainly much less 
going on here in the way of "funcions," and what they call the 
" Cultos de los Santos," than at Seville ; the cathedral staff is small, 
and the churches altogether badly attended — owing, no doubt> to the 
long absence of a resident Bishop. There are not more than one or 
two Jesuits — those indefatigable awakeners of slumbering Popery 
wherever they are found — in Malaga. To understand the fluctuating 
character of Church observances in Spain, it is necessary to remember 
that the " Cultos de los Santos," &c. depends very materially upon 
the piety and liberality of private individuals ; some one gives a sum 
of money for a " novena" to a particular saint, whose name has been 
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passed over in the calendar year after year, and then all the preaching 
talent of the place may be enlisted in honour of this saint for the 
nine days ; and so with other observances. Accordingly, in small and 
poor towns the number of clergy is very inadequate to the wants of 
the people ; and in remote villages, where ecclesiastical discipline is 
much less felt, I have even heard it said that the "Cura" not un- 
seldom shares the dangers and profits of the '' Contrabandista." 
With regard to the character of the clergy generally, you may judge 
by this that as a body they rank very far below, in all respects, those 
in our own Church ; yet I have met some of them possessed of the 
most agreeable and even captivating manners, and full of intelligence. 
The crying evil of the Spanish Church is the monstrous idol- worship 
that meets one everywhere ; and strange enough, the great light of the 
Boman Catholic Church in England, Dr. Wiseman, seems to have 
made it his chief business, when in Spain, to foster this spirit ; for I 
meet his name here, as well as at Seville, promising certain indul- 
gences to such of the faithful as will repeat so many " Pater-nosters *' 
and "Ave Marias" before a particular image in the convent of 
Santa Clara, where there are still residing some thirty or forty nuns. 

No doubt the commerce of Malaga, and intercourse with the 
stranger, have rendered the people less careful about external religion 
than their countrymen of Seville — a city that, I suppose, at the present 
juncture, deserves to rank the first of any in the world for its 
iidherence to the practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I remain, &c. J. D. 

Malaga, Jarmary 29(h, 

MISSIONARY LABOUR IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

February 16, 1849. 

My Dear Sib. — In compliance with your request, I now send 
you some memoranda connected with my Mission in Newfoundland. 

In June 1847 I was appointed to the Mission of "Portugal Cove," 
including " Broad Cove," " Lance Cove," and " Belle Isle ;" four dis- 
tinct settlements or harbours, with three churches and a Church 
population (so called) of nearly five hundred souls. Of this number 
about two htindred had grown to man's estate. 

On receiving my appointment, I instituted a regular system of paro- 
chial visiting, which I continued up to the time of leaving Newfound- 
land ; visiting six families daily (Sundays excepted) during the first 
twelve months, and folilr families daily during the last six. These 
visits, seldom exceeding, and seldom less than, half an hour at each 
house, I devoted to a kind of catechetical instruction, beginning with 
the eldest, often the grny- headed grandfather, and ending with 
the youngest child in the family. I found at first, as you may well 
suppose, some reluctance on the part of the elder branches — the 
father and mother of the famUy — to reply to my inquiries, or to con- 
fess their ignorance : but this reluctance soon began to wear away, 
and I to probe deeply the religious feelings of my poor flock. 
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Such an amount of ignorance and error as I thus discovered, is 
hard to imagine possible in a Christian land. From the eldest to the 
youngest, if I may except the children attending the Newfoundland 
school, dl appeared to have grown up in a state of Unitarianism. 
They confessed to believe in the existence of a God, who will reward 
the good and punish the wicked ; but in what goodness and wicked* 
ness consisted, they had strange ideas indeed. Some thought that the 
*' perfection of goodness'* was to take a temperance pledge ; others, to 
abstain from abusing and otherwise injuring their neighbours ; and 
others again supposed that to observe Sunday as a day of rest (idle- 
ness), to use no **bad words," to abstain from intoxicating liquors, 
was all that islrequired of us. Of our Blessed Saviour, all they could 
say was that they believed Him to be some good man, but whether 
he ever lived on earth or not, or whether he is now in heaven or not, 
or of the reality and cause of his sufferings and death, very, very 
few could tell. 'Tis true, every one could say, and did say, in answer 
to my question, " Do you know what great thing Christ did for us ?** 
'^ Christ died for us." But what his dying meant, or why he died, 
they were totally ignorant. Of God*s graces and blessings as com- 
municated to us through the ministrations of his Church, they were 
equally ignorant. Ft;w adults could say any part of the Church 
Catechism, and even those few knew nothing of its meaning. 
Many, many, I grieve to say, had never uttered or known a prayer 
for years. The only prayer known or used at all was the Lord's 
Prayer, except in a few instances, where some of the Church collects 
had been learnt from hearing them said in Church. To the Lord's 
Prayer, which was always said incorrectly, the Apostles' Creed was 
invariably added as a prayer. 

It may almost seem superfluous to say, that the meaning and 
intention of the Church festivals, of Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
Easter Day, &c. none except the school children could tell. They 
had all been baptized in infancy ; some by the Clergy of the Established 
Church, some by Romish Priests, others by dissenting teachers, and 
others again by laymen — -just as it might happen. Whoever *' came 
along," Churchman, Romanist, or dissenter, was applied to for the 
administration of the holy rite of Baptism. These poor people -knew 
no distinction of sect, and cared for none. I do not mean to say that 
this is exactly the case now, or has been for some years ; but it was 
so when those who have grown into manhood were young. About 
seventy of these poor people had been confirmed by the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, during his Lordship's visitations to Newfoundland ; but 
I do not know one of the seventy who could give any just reason why 
he or she was confirmed, or state the meaning of this Apostolic rite. 
They were confirmed " because others were," was the only reason 
they could give. I need hardly say that the Lord's Table was sadly 
neglected. Only eight persons in the settlement of Portugal Cove, 
and eighteen in the other three settlements, were to be found who had 
received, or considered it necessary to receive, this Holy Sacrament. 

Thus, my dear Sir, liave I endeavoured to convey to you some idea 
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of the real state of this Mission eighteen months ago. Let me add, 
however, that I am induced to give you these facts only at your 
reqv£sU Perhaps I may seem to reflect on the Clergy who have had 
charge of these settlements before me, in saying as much as I have 
said. But were I to speak otherwise, I should not speak truly. Now 
let me earnestly say, that nothing is further from my thoughts and 
intentions than to cast the slightest imputation upon the conduct of 
those hardworking and devoted Missionaries who have preceded me in 
this Mission. They . laboured under far greater disadvantages, and 
had more difficulties to contend with, than I have. They lived at St. 
John's, a distance of nearly ten miles from any part of my Mission, 
and had also three other settlements in opposite directions (now formed 
into a separate Mission) to superintend as well. They could not then 
give more than a very limited time to each place ; nor were the 
facilities for travelling so great formerly as at present. A Misssionary 
might in those days leave St. John's, and on arriving at any part of 
his Mission find two-thirds of the inhabitants fishing in their small 
boats and skifi^s, two or three miles from home. Or should he appoint 
a day to meet them, nine times out of ten they would disappoint 
him. We must not expect that persons in such a state of ignorance 
as I have described will come spontaneously to receive instruction 
from us ; they mast be '^ hunted up" first, and their ignorance and 
error shown up to them. But you know as well as, perhaps better 
than I do, the many and great disadvantages under which a Clergy* 
man labours when separated from his flock. 

I will not, then, say more on this point, but willingly turn to a 
brighter side of the picture ; and, with sincerest acknowledgments to 
the. Almighty Giver of all blessings, show you some pleasing proofs 
of His goodness in vouchsafing to bless the humble labours of your 
Missionary. 

In January last, when I left my Mission, I left therein one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven communicants. One hundred and forty Church 
children were receiving instruction from the schools. Two of these 
schools have been established by the local government, for Church 
And dissenting children indiscriminately. The other school is sup- 
ported by the Newfoundland School Society. Over these and other 
kindred institutions the Clergy have a very limited control, which 
I humbly conceive to be the chief reason that they are not productive 
of greater benefit to the Colony. Still they may do some good ; and 
we urge the people to send their children to them, hoping that a little 
education is better than none, even if it be not imparted in the way 
we could wish. 

The Churches in my Mission are served in turn by myself and the 
Lay-Readers appointed by the Bishop to read the service in my 
absence. And I feel a pleasure in saying, as I doubt not you will in 
hearing, that there has sprung up of late an earnest desire in the 
hearts of the people to attend the Church services, not only when 
a Clergyman is present, but even when the service is conducted 
.by a Lay-Reader. For the last year I have scarcely known any dif- 
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ference in this respect : our little churdies are alu^ajs filled, not with 
" itching ears," but, I have good reason to believe, with humble 
hearts — with hearts and minds willing to be taught, and impressed 
with the 'things which concern their peace." The attention and 
devout behaviour exhibited by the worshippers, and the earnestness 
and zeal with which many of them enter into the Church's holy ser* 
vices, her prayers, and her praises — and the readiness they have shown 
to pay of their '^ carnal things " towards the support, not of me as 
their individual Clergyman, but of their Bishop. and Clergy generally 
— more than repay the trouble I take with them. Perhaps you may be 
led to suppose from this statement that they pay some large sum for 
this purpose. The sum in itself is but a little one. Last year it 
amounted to 361. This year it amounts to something more. But it 
must be rem«nbered, that last year was a very disastrous year ; and 
this is far from being sufficiently prosperous to raise us from that 
crippled state in which fire, and famine, and storm had left us. It 
must be remembered, too, that every man in the Mission is a poor 
fisherman ; that there are in all but one hundred men between the 
ages of twenty and sixty years, and that they have contributed at 
least as much in labour for other Church purposes as they have paid 
in money for the support of the Church's ministers — I mean for such 
purposes as sawing board for the churches and parson age^house, 
fencing grave-yards, and painting and coating the exterior of the 
churches. A short time before I left, the frame of a par8onage*house 
was cut and erected entirely by the people ; and about four thousand 
feet of board sawn for the walls and roof. The frame, and board, and 
erection, would have cost at least 30/. had it not been provided by 
these workmen. 

In Portugal Cove the church is built upon a solid rock, with no 
ground or available grave-yard round or near it. To supply this 
defect, we have, at immense labour, built a substantial waU by the 
road-side, and are filling in the enclosure with eart^ brought from 
a distance in tubs, or small boxes, by the hand. We have no horses, 
and are too poor to hire them. To complete this work will be a 
labour of months, if not of years ; but that it will be eventually done, 
I have not the least doubt. And it will be done as much to adorn the 
entrance and site of the church of God, as to afibrd a fitting resting 
place for the mortal remains of the Church's children. I merely 
mention these circumstances to show you that there is an interest felt 
in all things pertaining to the Church. 

At Belle-Isle the church is in a very unfinished state. The people 
have, however, done what they could do towards it. In this work 
and labour of love they have been assisted by our excellent Bishop, 
who kindly sent a carpenter to work up the materials they provided. * 
So that the church is now clap -boarded, and ceiled, and fitted up with 
temporary seats, prayer desk, &c.$ and the chancel wdled ofi^ with 
walnut rails. The walnut was also given by the Bishop. The 
frame of a tower and spire has also been erected during the past sum- 
mer and autumn, for which the inhabitants (only thirty working-men). 
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Vrlien I left, were about to saw board. But this, as other of our 
works have been, will be begun in faith. We have not the means at 
present of purchasing shingles, nails, paint, or of pajing a carpenter 
to put them on. Yet we believe some kind friend may ere long be 
found disposed to send us a few pounds for this purpose. If not, we 
will patiently wait till God is pleased to bless us with more pro*- 
sperous times. 

At Broad CoYe the church has been rendered fit for Divine ser- 
vice through the generous bounty of the Bishop and the Rev. CX 
Palairet, (the people assisting with board and labour,) and was conse- 
crated by his L<»*dship in July last. It is finished externally and 
painted, and has an appropriate tower, which serves for a porch and 
vestry. The interior is fitted up with open seats, prayer desk, and 
pulpit, and a portion of the east end of the building railed off with 
walnut for the Holy Table. The interior is not painted, nor the 
roof ceiled. This little church is also well and devoutly attended on 
Sunday?, and on other days when prayer is said there ; and the people 
look upon it altogether with somewhat of that pride and pleasure 
which reminds one of better days. A grave-yard surrounds the 
church, about an acre in extent, which the Bishop also consecrated in 
July, the people having first enclosed it with a substantial wood 
fence. 

Although l^ese are but little things in themselves, still they are 
good beginnings, and such as may, with God's grace, end in a faith 
and zeal deserving of reward. I have given these simple facts with 
the hope of encouraging any desponding Missionary, who may meet 
with the difficulties I met with, to visit — visit — ^visit, as the Apostle 
says, ** in season and out of season." 

Besides my parochial visits, I have had evening classes of adults at 
my lodgings thrice a-week. With these classes I began the first 
rudiments of Christianity, following pretty closely Bishop Wilson's 
Instructions for the Indians ; and I dismissed them to take others in 
their place, when they were confirmed and ready to receive the Holy 
Communion. I find, on referring to my journal, that I have also paid 
nine hundred sick visits within the last eighteen months. These 
visits also give a ]Missionary a desirable opportunity to speak a word 
for the Gospel of Christ, as well to the attendants as to the sick. I 
have administered the Holy Communion eighteen times publicly in 
the church, and thirty-five times at the bed-side of sick believers. I 
have also taught upwards of two hundred persons, including children, 
private prayers to say morning and evening. 

In these occupations my time has been wholly and happily spent ; 
and if I should never see my Mission again, I shall always recur to 
the days I spent there, as the happiest I have ever known. There 
are, doubtless, many privations to which all Missionaries are more or 
less subject, and many comforts which they must forego, and perhaps 
in no country more so than in Newfoundland ; but in a little time we 
become accustomed to the one, and do not need the other. There is, 
too, a peculiar " luxury in doing good," which no amount of worldly 
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comforts can stand in stead of. 'Tis trae, the inclemency of the 
climate, the absence of society, the want of facilities in travelling, 
the distance from friends and home, are all trying to human nature ; 
but what of that ? Had the holy Apostles and first teachers of 
Christianity considered their personal ease and comfort, where and 
what had roe been now ? 

To say that we want more Missionaries, is to say but little ; we do 
want Missionaries, but they must be Missionaries with willing hearts 
and ready hands, and I had almost said, of iron frames* The Church 
population in Newfoundland increases at a ratio of twenty-eight per 
cent. ; and every Missionary has already under his care as many 
souls as he can possibly attend to : in many instances he has more 
than he can attend to. But you will say, How are more Missionaries 
to be supported ? This is indeed a difficult question at present to 
answer ; yet I feel satisfied, if our present Clergy unanimously acted 
upon the suggestions and desires, and followed with zeal and earnest* 
ness the self-denying example, of our inestimable Bishop, we could 
raise a fund in the Colony, sufficient, with the present liberal grant of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, to maintain at least 
half as many more Clergymen as we now have. It may be, and 
doubtless would be, a work of time and trouble to accomplish this, 
especially as the salaries of the present Missionaries are to be reduced 
during the ensuing summer, and the people called upon to supply the 
reduction ; but that it may possibly, and eventually will be done, I 
have no doubt whatever. 

But I fear I have trespassed too long upon your patience. I will 
therefore only further say, that I shall be happy at all times to give 
you any Missionary information in my power. 

Believe me, &c. &c. 

F. W. T. 



THE DONATION PARTY. 

Diocese of Toronto, Jan. 15, 1849. 

Sib, — On the morning of the 8th of this month, a neat little note 
was placed in my hand, which, on opening it, I found to contain these 
words : • 

" Reverend Sir, — You are invited to attend a 'Donation Party' at 
the Rev. Mr. ^'s, to-morrow evening at six o'clock." 

Having armed myself with some presents for the good Priest, his 
wife, and daughters, I arrived at his house, in the Diocese of New 
York, soon after the appointed hour. I presented my little donations 
before any of the company arrived. About seven o'clock the visitors 
began to arrive, and I was duly introduced to them all. At ten 
o'clock there were about 150 ladies and gentlemen present, each having 
brought some " donation " to their respected Pastor. The evening was 
spent in music, conversation, and some old Ciiristmas games ; and 
Very much did the guests appear to enjoy it. In one of the upper 
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rooms there was a very nice collation, with tea and coffee — every- 
thing on the weil-iilled horse-shoe table having been sent by the 
guests. The worthy Clergyman had only to name the day, open his 
bouse, and receive the visitors, everything else being managed by a 
Committee of Ladies and Grentlemen, who also arranged the refresh- 
ments and received the '* donations." About eleven o'clock they were 
all gone, and I must say that I was much gratified by the spirit and 
manner in which the party was conducted. It appeared to me a very 
simple and primitive way of making free-will oiTerings to Grod's Priest, 
and one which would be a great help to some of our hard-working Mis- 
sionaries with their large families, in this province. But I must not 
forget to give some little idea of the " donations." There were cordes 
of firewood piled in the yard. There was butcher's meat, poultry, 
flour, sugar, tea, coffee, and cake of all sorts, at discretion. Then 
there were dresses, handkerchiefs, gloves, flannel, cloth and shoes. 
There was also a pretty gold ring for one of the ladies ; and there 
were fifty-three dollars in money— the dollar being equal to about 
four shillings sterling. The value of the gifts altogether to mj wor- 
thy friend, including the money, was about one hundred and thirty 
dollars. His stipend is only four hundred dollars a year, so that it 
can easily be imagined what a pleasant little addition to his small 
means this annual ** Donation Party " affords. 

I returned home the next day, very much pleased with what I had 
seen, and fully alive to the necessity of our profiting by the example, 
and of every one doing his or her part in the support of the ministers 
of God's Church, however insignificant that little may appear. These 
donations were not any inconvenience to the donors, and yet to the 
Clergyman they proved, in the aggregate, a very welcome Christmas- 
box. 

Such is a brief account of the first " Donation Party " I ever 
attended; and if you think that this description of it will at all in- 
terest our good friends in England, you can make any use of it you 
may think proper. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
B. C. L. 

EMIGRATION CLUBS. 
Sir, — The subject of Emigration occupies so much of public atten- 
tion — it is so much looked to as a means of relieving the pressure on 
the home population — ^that I trust to be excused for calling your 
attention to the Emigration Clubs which are occasionally formed, and 
which do not appear to me to have received sufficient public encou- 
ragement. Much has been said about the Greek Colonies, and the 
principles on which they were constructed. I think, by Emigration 
Clubs, we might, to a certain extent, imitate the Greeks in sending 
out a United Society, composed of neighbours and friends supporting 
one another, and acting together systematically for the common end. 
The inconveniences attending the present mode of Emigration are, that 
it is so atomiCy that each individual has first to resolve, on his own 
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Judgment, to tear asunder the ties that bind him to Lis home ; then to 
work unsupported through the forms and requirements of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners, — to obtain four or five certificates of baptism, 
marriage, character, &c. &c«, — ^to get these sent in to the London office, 
— find an emigration agent to pass him, — prepare what is required for 
the voyage, including the sum which he has to deposit^ — and then to 
make his way unattended to the ship, and start among strangers for the: 
distant scene of life on which he is to enter. New, when we recollect 
the ignorance of the lower classes, their small power of acting on 
motives of distant accomplishment, and the embarrassment which the 
most resolute and intelligent must undergo in carrying through their 
purpose of emigrating, — ^if emigration is to relieve the English agri- 
cultural labourers, — a simpler and more effective mode roust be found 
by which to carry it out. I have said nothing of the disappointment 
which often ensues to parties who have complied with all the forms, 
and made concurrently other preparations, but then find they cannot 
be accepted as emigrants by the Commissioners. It may be said, the 
Commissioners under the present system are overwhelmed with can- 
didates for Emigration, and that no change is required in that system. 
But surely it is worth while to make any change, if it is possible, in 
the case of each portion of that living stream which now pours abroad 
from our shores ; to substitute, in his purpose and in his actions, 
strength for weakness, united action for individual struggle, the 
society of friends for loneliness and faintrheartedness, and the infor- 
mation and intelligence of an association for one doubting and igno« 
rant mind. What I would propose, then, is, that more encouragement 
should be given to Emigration Cluhs^ constituted on a similar prin- 
ciple to that of Benefit Clubs. I would propose that their rules should 
receive the sanction of the Emigration Commissioners ; and being so 
sanctioned, that the Commissioners should take all parties who may be 
admitted as members under the rules of the Club, whether they come 
exactly within their present technical regulations or not. Ttien the 
parties admitted would know that they would be taken eventually. 
During the time they were making up by weekly or monthly payments 
the. sum required to enable them to emigrate, their purpose would be 
strengthened by communicating with the other members of the club — 
information would be circulated — friendships formed. When a club 
had got a body of members and a considerable fund together, the 
Emigration Commissioners should name the day when they would 
have a ship at their disposal, and the whole club, or a detachment 
from it, should start off together. And all those arrangements for 
disposing of their goods, packing up and preparing for the voyage, 
and getting to the ship, would be made with the help and support of 
many hands and heads working for the common object ; which 
arrangements are too difficult for the unaided energies of a common 
labourer and his family. 

With regard to the rules of such clubs, (many of these clubs have 
existed,) it would not be difficult to frame them. It would be a 
matter of easy calculation for the Commissioners to say at what sum 
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they could take out a society of 100 membera, with their wives and 
children, assuming them to be of the ordinary stamp of the members 
of village benefit clubs. This being known, the club could raise that 
sum on ther own scale of contributions, according to their rules. 
They would, perhaps, as labourers generally do, prefer to ^pay alike. 
No doubt they would not hamper themselves with the technical 
distinctions adopted by the Commissioners.^ A man above the limited 
age would be admitted on equal terms to the club, because he 
was more knowing than the rest; a family that was ineligible other- 
wise, because they were the moving spirits who set the example ; a 
child or two above the number in one family, because there were no 
children in another family. Could a Colony complain, that received 
such an associated body for its money? Would it nol^ on the whole, 
get as valuable an importation as it does at present ? I think it 
would ; and that you would get rid of many of the difficulties now 
attending Emigration, and introduce a valuable principle into the 
conduct of it for the future. 

Let the Emigration Commissioners, then, announce at what sum 
per head, or in the aggregate, they would take out such a party as 
I have described, making it a condition only that the rules of the 
club should be first submitted to them. Let the emigrants themselves 
manage the admissions under those rules, as is the practice with 
benefit clubs. Promise them that whenever their numbers and fund 
are made up, a Clergyman and ship shall be at their disposal. Get the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood of each club to promote it, and 
circulate information on the Colony to which it is intended to go ; and 
I believe by this means you would revive the good old feeling of 
parochial association, and strengthen the hands and lighten the hearts, 
in their time of trial and difiiculty, of the many thousands who now 
have to pine in wretchedness and want at home, or go out they know 
not whither, alone and unfriended, to seek employment and subsistence 
in a Colony. L. 



A LETTER ON THE RED SEA. 

Sis, — The following observations on the passage of the Red Sea, 
taken from the mouth of an experienced officer of the Indian navy 
employed in the survey, may possibly interest your readers, and 
counteract some modem rationalistic descriptions. Should you be of 
this opinion, its insertion will oblige, 

An old Civil and Military Chaplain. 

The passage of the Israelites according to Arab tradition was at 
Zarafarra, through a defile in the mountains near the monasteries of 
St. Anthony and St. Paul. The sea is here from fourteen to fifteen 
miles wide. The coral grows under water down the steep sides of 
the bank to the depth of five or six fathoms, in great trees with 
spreading branches like fir trees ; but this kind does not extend itself 
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further. At a ^eater depth, a different species of small coral is to 
be met with. The bottom or channel of the Red Sea at this place 
is thirty or forty fathoms deep, and composed of hard sand. 

The host of Israel would probably thread their way among these 
trees of coral at first, as through a jungle or thickly wooded forest, 
which would of course impede their pursuers. There is no ford in any 
'part of the Red Sea. At the top, where the passage is generally laid 
down in maps, it would be useless to go into the sea at all, as a detour 
of about four miles round the swamp is all that would be necessary to 
go on dry land, leaving the sea altogether on the right hand. No 
number of men, as an army, could pass along the edge of the water 
at the foot of the mountains towards Suez; the shore is too precipitous 
and rocky. In crossing, the Israelites seem to have gone purposely 
towards Mount Sinai without any geographical necessity. 

The long mountain-pass between the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, as 
my informant thought, was doubtless the ancient track of the Jordan. 
Water is to be found all along just below the surface. 



iBottces Of iSoolis. 

Catechesis ; or^ Christian Instruction preparatory to Confirmation 
and first Communion. By tlie Rev. Charles Wordsworth, 
M.A. Warden of Trinity Colle^e^ Glenalmond. London: 
Rivingtons, 1849. 

The number of valuable manuals which have been of late 
years drawn up for the religious education and instruction of 
the young, is one among the cheering signs of the times. Espe- 
cially at our public schools may we trace with thankfulness this 
growing attention to the " one thing needful." Arnold, Moberly, 
the two Wordsworths, Vaughan, and Abraham, may be cited 
with honour as having contributed to stamp a religious and 
Church character on the education of the upper and middle 
classes. The volume named above is another important contri- 
bution to the apparatus necessary for a systematic Church 
Education. It contains, condensed within a very convenient 
compass, a whole body of Christian instruction, both doctrinal 
and practical. 

Mr. Wordsworth carefully analyses the baptismal vows— and 
so brings out their full meaning and force — proving every point 
by reference to Scripture texts. He goes through the Creed 
and the Ten Commandments with equal minuteness, and ends 
each division with a selection of collects appropriate to the 
subject which has been considered. " Catechesis " may safely 
be recommended as a very full and thorough manual for Con- 
firmation. It is literally a treasure-house of Scripture texts 
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and examples, and besides fulfilling its purpose of assisting the 
young Christian to prepare for Confirmation and Holy Com- 
munion, it will prove a most valuable assistant to Clergymen, 
who are in the habit of publicly catechising the junior mem- 
bers of their congregations. We heartily commend Mr. Words- 
worth's volume to the attention of ' the Clergy, both at home 
and in the Colonies. 



Urgent Reasons for reeimng the Synodal Functions of the Church. 
By the Eev. T. P. Wright, ]Si.A. London: Rivingtons, 

This treatise contains a very fair exhibition of the argument in 
favour of the measure it recommends. Mr. Wright urges it on 
the ground of its being demanded by the constitution of the 
Church — the exigencies of the Church — and the position of the 
Church with regard to the State. The manner in which the 
subject is treated is temperate and thoughtful, though perhaps 
a little diffuse. The pamphlet is valuable, however, as con- 
taining a summary of the principal arguments, and particularly 
the opinions of some of the most trustworthy of our living 
authorities, on this important topic We apprehend that events, 
more powerfully than arguments, are forcing the measure, or 
some equivalent, forward. 



A Colonial and Missionary Church Map of the World. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77, Great Queen Street, 
London. 

We could not refer our readers to any publication on the 
statistics of the Colonies and the Colonial Church, at once so 
accurate and so cheap as this little map and its subjoined tables. 
Here the inquirer will find a neatly engraved map of the world 
on Mercator's projection, distinguishing by different colours the 
Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan populations. In a tabular 
form are shown the area and population of every Colony and 
Dependency of the Crown, with the date of its acquisition, 
and the number of its Clergy. Another table gives the titles 
and dates of foundation of evei^ Colonial Diocese, with the 
name of the present Bishop. Two or three striking facts we 
will cite : — 
The total Population of our Colonies and Dependencies is . . 143,162,214 
The total number of Clergy in Anglican Orders in the Colonies is 1,062 

The number of Colonial Bishops is 23 

England (without Wales) is exactly one-thousandth part of the 
land area of the globe. The figures have been corrected up 
to the present year. 

NO. XXIT. H H 
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Report for the year 1848, of Dr. Bray's Associates^ &c. 

The accounts of the Society's African Schools at Halifax, 
and at Preston in Nova Scotia, continue to be favourable. The 
Society has granted two Libraries for the use of the Students 
at Sawyerpooram, Madras, under the direction of the Rev. Gr. 
U. Pope ; also for the use of the Clergy of the Deaneries of 
Chatham, and Woodstock, in New Brunswick : and two 
Libraries have been established in England. 

Referring our readers to the notice in VoL I. p. 449, for a 
more complete account of this useful Society, we will state 
here that the two objects to which its funds have been devoted 
for the last hundred vears are (1) the establishment of Theolo- 
gical Libraries for the use of the Clergy in poor and remote 
parishes; and (2) the instruction of Negro Children in our 
Colonies. We regret to observe that the Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations do not amount to much above one hundred pounds. 
Many persons whose libraries contain duplicates of useful 
works, may be glad to know that " donations either of money or 
of suitable books, towards the foundation of Lending Libraries, 
especially in the Colonies, will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Association. Due care will be taken of any volumes that 
may be forwarded to the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Wesley, 
79, Pall Mall." 



Church in the Colonies, No. 20. — New Zealand, Part V. Pp. 130. 
— Price 1*. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Great Queen Street ; and Rivingtons. 

This is the most interesting number yet published, in the 
series to which it belongs. It contains a Journal of the Bishop 
of New Zealand's Visitation through his Diocese, including a 
visit to the Chatham Islands, in the year 1848. The Journal is 
characterised throughout by what we may fairly call a cheerful, 
healthy, and manfy tone. The Bishop went out to New 
Zealand without a moment's hesitation, at the call of the 
Church, and he has ever since given himself to the highest 
interests of his Diocese with a neartiness and devotion that 
cannot be too highly appreciated. New Zealand is his adopted 
home, and every page of the Journal shows how truly he loves 
the country and the people. 

The Journal opens with a very graphic description of the 
College and the several establishments in connexion with it — as 
the hospital. Native school, and printing-house. We haye next 
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an account of the system of education pursued, and the Bishop's 
plan of training for the ministry the fittest and most promising 
lads^ to whatever class they may belong. The Bishop pays a 
most affectionate tribute to the memory of the Eev. William 
BoUand, (who was so early called away from his work,) as also 
to that of Captain Arthur Wakefield, and of Mr. Thompson. 

It will be remembered how, some time ago, the Missionaries 
were denounced in Parliament as agitators, and the Bishop 
himself described as *" a turbulent priest." In the Colony, on 
the other hand, the fault imputed to them was an undue desire 
of peace; and the Journal records the well -remembered words, 
".Here comes that Bishop, to prevent us from fighting the 
natives." "That I have counselled peace," says the Bishop, 
" is no more than saying that I am a minister of the Gospel ; 
and this I freely confess to have done at a time when a general 
gathering of the tribes would have destroyed the Colony, and 
when it needed no more than that we should be silent, to agitate the 
native people from one end of New Zealand to the other." 

We have no room for further extracts, nor can there be much 
occasion for them, as we are satisfied that the Journal will be 
read by all who take an interest in the welfare either of the 
Colony or of the Church in New Zealand, 



Passion Week: a Collection of Poetical Pieces suitad to the Season. 

Pickering. 

A WELCOME and well-timed publication. It is not merely a 
♦•^ Collection," as the title-page modestly bears, but a very care- 
ful selection of poems from the best writers of the L7th century, 
including Wither, Herbert, Dnunmond, Crashaw, Giles Fletcher, 
and Patrick Carey ; and we are glad to see, that while paying 
such deserved homage to the older poets, the compiler has not 
omitted some very beautiful pieces by Robert Girant, Milman, 
and Keble. The compilation has obviously been made with 
much care and research; and we confidently expect that our 
friends in America and the Colonies will rejoice with us in this 
recovery from comparative oblivion of some of the common 
fathers of our sacred poetry. 



The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, &c. Edwards 

& Hughes. 

The authoress of this little work conducts her readers 
through many a pleasing ramble along the coast, and across 
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the Interior of the island, calling their attention ever and anon 
from the abundant beauties of the landscape under contemplation 
to scenes of spiritual want and darkness far away. Keligiously 
disposed persons, especially those who take any part in the 
Missionary operations of the Church, will be interested in the 
way in which these two subjects are continually interwoven. 
The writer's ready sensibility to every appearance of natural 
beauty, and her zeal for the diffusion of the Gospel, may well 
compensate for an occasional redundancy of sentimental expres- 
sions, of which we should be glad to see her language pruned. 
On the whole we can cordially recommend the work, especially 
to our young friends, for soundness of principle and general 
simplicity of feeling. The authoress has appeared before the 
public on a previous occasion as the writer of a popular tract, 
" Edith Aubrey." 



Eemarks on Fasting^ and of the Discipline of the Body, By a 
Physician. Second Edition. Eivingtons. 

It is not often that a pamphlet reaches a second edition. The 
present one owes its success entirely to its merits ; for here 
we have an important subject treated in a very sensible and 
judicious way. In substance, the Physician recommends a 
diminution in the quantity of food at meals, rather than a total 
abstinence. He gives also some useful directions on the regu- 
lation of Diet. 



ODoIoniBl) iForeipi an& f^ome Xeios. 

Newfoundland. — Holy Trinity Churchy Bermuda, — The Bishop takes ^eat 
interest in the progress of this building. His Lordship came to Hamilton 
on February 12th, to attend a meeting of the Committee, and brought with 
him at his own cost, from the Cathedral of St. John's, the archit^ W. Hay, 
£sq. and four experienced workmen, for the service of this church. The 
Treasurer's report of Subscriptions, promised or in hand, amounted to 1,559/. 
The architect's estimate for the completion of the edifice is between 1,800A 
and 2000/. 



Nova Scotia. — Diocesan Church Society, — The eleventh annual meeting of 
this Society took place at the Masonic Hall, Halifax, on 28th February. The 
Lieut. Governor Sir. J. Harvey was in the chair, supported by the Bishop. 
Notwithstanding the impediment to travelling arising from the inclemency 
of the season, the attendance was very numerous. A satisfactory Report 
of the past year's proceedings was read. An unusual degree of interest 
was attached to this meeting in consequence of a motion then before the 
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«•• 
Colonial Legislature, to repeal that portion of the Act of 1789, which 
granted 484/. per annum to King's College in perpetuity. This formed the 
leading topic of an earnest appeal from Chief Justice Halliburton, and of an 
excellent speech of Mr. A. M. Uniacke.* The Rev. Mr. Forsyth e, one of 
the Society's travelling Missionaries, gave a long but interesting detail of 
his operations in Barrington, Caledonia, and Westport^ Amongst other 
resolutions, one was carried for the appointment of six additional Visiting 
Missionaries by the Society, the appointment last year of Messrs. Bread- 
ing and Forsythe being now considered a successful experiment. Tlie 
meeting concluded with the Apostolic Benediction. 

Jamaica. — By a letter with which a kind correspondent has favoured us, 
we learn that since the visitation of the Bahamas, (see page 195,) the 
Bishop has held three special Ordinations for Deacons, and a general 
Ordination at vfiich three Deacons were admitted to the Priesthood, and 
&Ye gentlemen to the Diaconate. 

His Lordship also effected, in November last, a visitation of the eastern 
parishes of Jamaica ; in the course of which two Confirmations were held, 
several churches and schools inspected, and a very appropriate and well- 
arranged burying ground was consecrated for St. Andrew's church, in the 
parish of St. Thomas in the East. 

New Jersey.-t It gives us sincere pleasure to read in the Missionary for 
March, that " the Bishop of this Diocese is, by God's benignant answer 
to the prayers of His faithful people, nearly recovered from a second and 
far more serious illness, for which he humbly asks that they will join their 
thanks with his." The Bishop hopes to begin his spring Visitation in April. 

California. — The Churches in New York have collected about 2,000 
dollars in aid of a special effort for planting the Church in California. The 
Bishop also has advertised to receive the names of Clei^ymen willing to 
enter upon this new Missionary field. 

Cape Town. — Extract of a letter dated January, 1849:— " The Arch- 
deacon left us on Saturday last, the feast of the Epiphany. We all on that 
day partook of the Holy Communion together at the Catnedral ; and I saw 
him afterwards safe on board of his ship. I trust, ere this he has arrived 
at Algoa Bay. He will I am sure do much, if spared, to extend the king- 
dom of God in this land , for his whole soul is in the work. During all the 
time he was with us, we were of course much employed in discussing ^ture 
plans. More Clergy are sadly wanted here. While the Archdeacon was 
with us, we had another Synod of the Clergy. We were fifteen in number : 
one was absent from ill health, but so many never met before in Southern 
Africa. Some very important points came under discussion." 



Mauritius. — We have been favoured with the following extract of a 
letter from Lady Gomm, dated Sept. 1848 : — ** I am sure you will be glad 
to hear that our congregation (St. John's church, Moka) keeps up in num- 
bers, and that I have every reason to be pleased with the success hitherto 
of our efforts. The new pulpit and reading-desk are placed in the church, 
and we have been promised a font from home by the kindness of friends. I 
continue to play the organ myself, and the congregation begin to join in 
the psalmody." 

* We may here mention that the Bill was happily rejected by the Legislative 
Council on March 12th. 
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Bombay. — St, JohrC* Churchy Colahah, — This church, now in course of 
erection, was designed as a monument to commemorate our m>i07 country- 
men who fell in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in November, a.d. 1842. 
The small island of Colabah adjoins Bombay, and is a military station in 
which every European regiment arriving in western India is quartered at 
some period before its return to Europe. This circumstance at once 
pointea it out as an appropriate place on which to raise the monument 
that is to perpetuate the memory of -military fortitude and suffering un- 
equalled in the eventful history of our country's connexion with India ; 
whilst for all future generations it will be " a house of prayer" in which 
the soldier and the citizen may alike receive a blessing from above to fit 
them for every hour of need, and in which the Indian may learn to love 
and fear the Christian's God. The funds have been contributed partly by 
the East India Company, and partly by Christians in India; but up- 
wards of 2,000^ are still required before the building can bb completed, and 
, it is believed that many who mourn for relatives that fell in that fatal 
retreat will be glad to help to raise this enduring monument to their 
memory, by paying their donations to Messrs. Forbes & Co., London. The 
following description will not, it is believed, be unacceptable to those who 
are interested in the adaptation of Gothic architecture to India. The design 
is by William Conybear, Esq., and, when completed, will be the most per- 
fect example of a church fabric in India. 

The site fixed upon for the building possesses the advantage of being 
open to the sea on each side, and, owing to a bend in the road, an uninter- 
rupted view of the church under its most favourable aspect will be obtained 
for a considerable distance along the line of usual approach. 

The style of architecture selected is " early English," which is better 
suited than any other to limited funds and inexperienced workmen ; and 
the simple lancet-shaped windows are moreover much better adapted to 
Venetians (essential in India) than the muUioned and traceried openings of 
the succeeding styles. 

The plan consists of a chancel, a nave with side aisles, and a tower and 
spire, the latter being situated at the western extremity of the southern 
aisle. The extreme height of the nave is 65 feet 8 inches ; its length is 133 
feet. The total interior length of the church will be 170 feet 6 inches ; the 
height of its spire will be 210 feet. 

Each side aisle is separated from the nave by a row of seven pillars and 
two responds or half pillars. These pillars consequently divide the nave 
and its side aisles into eight bays or compartments, and from them spring 
the eight arches supporting the clerestory. 

The roof, which will be of open wood-work, will be divided into a similar 
number of compartments by arched trusses, each one placed exactly over 
a pillar. The angle of the nave roof is sixty degrees. 

The chancel consists of three compartments, each 10 feet 9 inches in 
width. The roof is similar to, and concentric with, that of the nave. The 
head of the great east window, and the chancel arch, are also struck from 
the same centres as the roof truss arches. 

In order to keep the sensible temperature of the interior as low as pos- 
sible, it is essential that the sea breeze should be freely admitted. Hence 
the windows are necessarily more frequent and of greater relative size than 
is commonly the case in this style — each compartment of the external walls 
of chancel, clerestory, and side aisle, is pierced by three lancet lights ; 
those of the clerestory will be filled with fixed Venetians, thereby allowing 
the heated air to rise and escape, and also occasioning a thorough draught 
through the church. To give full effect to these windows, the church will 
be built across the prevailing direction of the breeze. In order to provide 
for the ventilation of the space within the communion rails, (the usual 
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neglect of which occasions in a tropical climate great discomfort to the 
officiating clergyman,) as well as to admit the wind from that direction into 
the body of the church, the east wall of the chancel will be supported on 
three arches, behind which the air will be admitted through a screen of 
open wood- work, from a large vestry Ml of Venetian windows. The space 
between these. arches and the roof will be filled up by a seven-light window 
of early geometrical tracery ; this window will be 15 feet in width, and 
upwards of 30 feet in height; it will be glazed with painted glass (now in 
preparation by Messrs. Wales & Co.), and as seen from the western 
entrances, through the long vista (170 feet in length) of pillars, wall shafts, 
and arched roof trusses, wUl form the most effective feature of the interior. 

The tower occupies the western compartment of the southern aisle, and 
will contain provision for a clock and peal of bells ; it consists of four 
stages, on stories surmounted by a spire, which attains a height of 210 feet 
above the ground. 

The church will be faced externally with coursed trap rouble, as nearly 
of a neutral tint as possible ; the auoins, weatherings, and dressing will be 
of Poorbunder stone, a material closely resembling Caen stone in texture 
and appearance. The spire and the campanile story of the towers will be 
altogether of Poorbunder stone, as will also the pillars, architraves, jamb 
shafts, &c. &c. of the interior ; no plaster will be used except for the plane 
surface of the walls of the interior. 



Sydney. — The Government Gazette of Oct. 24 contains a statement of 
the distribution of the sum voted by the Legislative Council for the support 
of schools in the Sydney district during the year 1848. The foUowmg is 
the recapitulation :— Church of England schools, 4,120/. ; Presbyterian, 
1,900/. ; Wesleyan Methodist, 570/.; Roman Catholic, 1,860/. Total, 8,450/. 



Syria. — Moahite Christians. — The Toronto Church of February 1 contains 
a letter from one of the party of Americans lately retufned from exploring 
the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. We copy from it the following inter- 
esting account of the condition of a small Christian conmiunity, in the 
ancient territory of Moab. 

** On the evening of the 9th day, on the southern sea, we were prostrated 
by the hot blasts of a simoom sweeping from the deserts of Arabia, which 
was followed by five days of intense and stifling heat. On the afternoon of 
the 14th day, on the coast of Moab, to our surprise we were greeted by a 
deputation of Christians from Kerak, the Kirjath-Moab of the Bible. 

" The joy of this people at meeting us was unbounded. They caressed 
us, brought us water and leban, (sour milk,) — all they had, — and some of 
them spent nearly a whole night hunting a wild boar, wherewith to regale 
us. When told that our forms of worship in America were different from 
theirs, they replied, * What matters it? Christ died for all. Do you not believe 
in him ? * When told that we did, they said, * Then what are forms before 
God? He looks to the heart. We are brothers ! ' And brothers they 
continued to call us to the last. 

" We could not trace their origin, but concluded that they are either the 
descendants of one of the last tribes converted to Christianity, who in the 
fastnesses of the mountains escaped the Mahomedan alternative of 'the 
Koran or the sword,' or of the crusaders under the * Christian Lord of 
Kerak.' They number about 150 families, and live in the town — ^the only 
one now left in the once populous country of Moab. Within the waUs are 
also the huts of 100 Moslem families, and outside are the black tents of 
the fierce tribe Kera Keyeh, numbering 750 fighting men. 

"These poor Christians are much tyrannized over by their Moslem 
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neighbours. Their only place of retreat, when threatened with violence, 
is their little cell of a cnurch, which can scarcely hold twenty families. 
Their account, which in its narration bore the impress of truth, seems con- 
firmed by the circumstance that in the centre of their little church there is 
a well, which supplies them with water until their proidsions are ex- 
hausted, or the restless nature of their persecutors takes them elsewhere. 
The object of all their hopes is to build a church sufficiently laige to hold 
all their wives and children ; for, with all their intolerance, the Moslems 
respect the house of Him whom they call, 'Issa, the Prophet of the 
Christians.' 

<<The foundation, and part of the walls of a church, have been built, but 
the work has been discontinued from the want of means — the sirocco and 
the locusts having swept their harvests for several vears. They gave me 
an appeal to their Christian brethren in America, which I prefer sending 
forth in its own simple and touching brevity. I will only add that 
little should be given, and that ducreetlv, at different times, so as not to 
excite the cupidity of the Moslems. The Board of Foreign Missions at 
New York will doubtless receive what may be given, and forward it either 
to their brethren in Beirut, or to the Anglican Bishop at Jerusalem, for 
distribution. 

'* * By God's favour; may it, God willing, reach America, and be presented 
to our Christian brothers, whose happiness may the Almighty God pre- 
serve: Amen. 8642. 
'< < We are in Kerak a few very poor Christians, and are building a church. 
We beg your excellency to help us in this undertaking, for we are very 
weak. The land has been unproductive, and visited by the locusts for the 
last seven years. The churdi is delayed in not being accomplished for 
want of funds; for we are few Christians surrounded by Moslems. This 
being all that is necessary to write to you, Christian brothers in America, 
we need say no more. " < Abd'allahev Nahas. (Sheikh). 

" ' Yacob en Nahas." 

Society poe Promoting Christian Knowledge.— The 150th anniver- 
sary of the Society was celebrated on March 8, in St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
Archbishop of Canterbunr preached from Jer.xxxi 34. The sum of 312/. was 
collected in the Cathedral. The attendance was so much greater than had 
been anticipated, that considerable numbers, unable to find entrance into 
the choir, remained during service in the aisles and nave. Several of the 
Bishops were to preach in behalf of the Society on the same day in their 
own moceses. 

New Colonial Bishopric— The Queen has been pleased to order 
Letters Patent to be issued for the erection of a Bishopric in the Red River 
Settiement— Prince Rupert's Land. An article in the present number con- 
tains some particulars respecting the country, and the rise and progress of 
the Church Mission there. The Reverend David Anderson, M.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford — ^formerly Theological Tutor at St. Bees College, Cumber- 
land, and now perpetual Curate of All Saints', Derby, has been nominated 
first Bishop of the new See. Mr. Anderson took his B.A. decree in 
Michaelmas Term, 1836. The endowment is provided partly by a bequest 
of the late James Leith, Esq, who passed many years of his life in Prince 
Rupert's Land, and partly by a salary (with house) allowed by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company to the Bishop as chaplain to one of the Churches 
in the Settlement. The Consecration of the Bishops of Victoria and 
Rupert's Land will probably take place at Canterbury. 
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BOMBAY, HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN, 
No. lU 

Will the religions of Bombay become one, and by what 
means? Had a similar question been asked a century ago with 
respect to the governments of India, no political " seer" would 
have ventured an affirmative prediction; at any rate, none 
would have foretold that the throne of the Great Mogul would 
at this time have been held by the East India Company. Clive 
had not then shown the way to empire, and tHere was no ante- 
cedent history from which the induction could be gathered that 
a privileged company of merchants would attain that pre- 
eminent position in the world. A far different future would 
have been seen by the lights of their past history. At first, 
the expeditions of the merchants were, we are told, ** nothing 
more than the enterprises of humble and fair traders,** whose 
ambition was to rule in the markets rather than the nations of 
India. They were men of probity, whose dealings were cha- 
racterized by more honesty, more regularity, and greater firm- 
ness than the traders of othar countries, and by these qualities 
they won for themselves the love and confidence of the natives, 
who readily lent to them, a.d. 1688, the large sum of 295,312/. 
This accomplished, their integrity broke down under the pres- 
sure of cupidity, that accursed thirst for gold, which at a sub- 
sequent period caused oppressions to multiply, corrupted the 
seat of justice, and destroyed all right principle in very many 
European residents in India. A conspiracy to defraud the 
native creditors was formed in Bombay, of which Josias Child, 

» See p. 361. 
NO. xxin. I I 
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brother of John Child, the governor, was chief. The con- 
spirators seized and pillaged, in a time of peace, all the vessels 
of the emperor, Aurungzebe, but shame soon followed their sin. 
He landed a large force at Mahim, on the northern extremity 
of the island, and in a very short time reduced these dishonest 
men to the most abject submission. " Their chief persons,** 
writes the historian, *^ went out with their hands tied, and 
downcast faces, to sue like criminals for their lives." Who, we 
may ask, could a hundred years ago, from such premises, have 
inferred any other than a disgraceful history ? — when, it would 
have been argued, has success followed upon dishonour ? From 
the past no voice came telling of a bright and glorious future. 
We now look back upon results contrarv to all antecedent pro- 
bability ; we see territory acquired, and sovereignty gained, in 
spite of avowed intentions, and contrary, in many instances, to 
the express instructions conveyed from the Honourable Court 
to their agents in Bombay ; tee now see the successors of the 
men, whose brows mantled with shame, pulling down and set- 
ting up thrones and dynasties over a wider empire than Aurung- 
zebe ever ruled. This is not the effect of prudence, like the 
fruit of a skilfully devised mercantile venture, nor the accom- 
plished object of a deep-laid policy perseveringly pursued for 
the last hundred years and more ; still less ought it to be attri- 
buted, as some argue, to chance, — it is the doing of " the Lobd 
of all," and " it is marvellous in our eyes." He hath exalted 
the " humble traders," and *^ set them among princes ;" He hath 
done this not to reward their prudence, still less to promote 
their ao:grandizement ; neither is it to CDrich our nation, nor to 
swell its pride, although these consequences have undoubtedly 
jfoUowed it, but to *^ make known His Great Name in all the 
earth." 

From the past warfare of the Church in Western India what 
hope of future triumph can we gather, and what modes of action 
does her experience suggest ? What have been, what still are, 
the chief distinctive difficulties against which the Church con- 
tends ? These are found in the condition of the people, and 
the characters of their different religions, and, above all, in the 
form in which the Gospel has been presented to them. 

The tribes which inhabit Western India are niunerous, and 
differ widely from each other in their grades of civilization. 
The Bheels of Gujerat, the Coolies of Candeish, the Kamoosees 
of the Deccan, and the Jhakoors of the Konkan, are all wander- 
ers of the jungle, and averse from the arts of agriculture or 
peace. The first two are peculiar races, more remarkable for 
their adroitness in robbery and their cunning in eluding detec- 
tion than the rest, and may possibly be the same people, sUthough 
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speaking a different language, and inhabiting countries remote 
from each other. The Ramoosees are far less numerous, and 
have shown some disposition to mingle with the settled inha- 
bitants ; they are a race of plunderers. The Jhakoors inhabit 
the jungles which skirt the western side of the Ghats, and are 
still sunk in the lowest barbarism, obtaining a precarious sub- 
sistence by hunting and burning charcoal, which they bring to 
certain appointed places from which men more civilized carry it 
to the towns and villages, and leave in exchange such articles as 
may have been agreed upon. They are shunned and dreaded 
as sorcerers, and they themselves avoid intercourse with other 
people. All these tribes are utterly separate and apart from 
the other inhabitants of India ; they neither cultivate nor dwell 
in fixed habitations, nor manufacture anything except the char- 
coal just mentioned, but are willing, with the exception of the 
Jhakoors, to be employed as guards or watchmen to travellers. 
They are not Hindoos, and are regarded by Brahmins as utterly 
unclean and outcasts. Their habits and vices are well described 
in a Fragment of Pseudo-Clemens, published in the '^ Grabii 
Spicilegium," vol. i. p. 289: — Tc3i/ aXKcov ^Ivh&v <\>ov€v6vt(ov, 
Kal eraLpevovToyv, teal fJueOva/cofiivaov, koI ae^o/jUvcov ^odva^ koX 
iravra axeZov Koff eifiapfMevrjv <f>€pofM€PCi)v' eari Se ev t& avr^ 
kXl/Jbari 7^9 'Ii/Sta? <f>v\7] n^ 'Ii/Sc3i;, ovrive^ rot)? ifJuirhrrovTa^ 
^€j/ov^ dr/pevovres, Kal tovtov<: 6v6vt€^, iadLovai, 

With respect, indeed, to the last clause, we may hope that if 
cannibalism exist now amongst them, it is confined within very 
narrow limits. It has indeed been said that the remnants of a 
cannibal race are still found in the forests that surround Mount 
Aboo, but their numbers must be very small. Dispersed over 
a great extent of country, dwelling in wilds remote from the 
habitations, and opposed to the occupations of more civilized 
men, they present difficulties to the work of the evangelist of a 
very different kind from all the other inhabitants of India; 
these are physical rather than moral, and in many respects such 
only as the Church has ever met with and overcome in barbarous 
regions. They have neither the semi-civilization of the Hindoo, 
nor his attachment to caste, nor positive dogmas, nor any records 
of pretended revelation, but they have a brutalized nature which 
shuns intercourse with men, or only approaches to injure them : 
and the treatment they have often received at the hands of the 
Hindoo and Mahometan has tended to rivet them still closer in 
their wild seclusion. Amongst them the Church has had no 
experience; scarcely noticing their existence, the Missionary 
has directed his attention to the more numerous and settled 
tribes whom he found dwelling aroimd his own habitation. The 
physical difficulty — not to mention danger — of preaching the 
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Gospel to scattered tribes of predatory habits^ dwelling amid 
the fastnesses in which " the wild beasts of the forest do roam," 
it must be confessed, is enough to appal even a stout heart. 
None of the bodily comforts of a highly civilized state can 
accompany the Christian soldier in this warfare ; here he must 
** endure hardness," if he would conquer; "the faith which sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions," will be found sufficient, but 
hitherto no regular attempt has been made. About five years 
ago a company of Germans, one preacher and four mechanics, 
proceeded to the Jungles of Candeish to teach the tribes inhabit- 
ing them. Their design was to cultivate the soil, and form a 
village into which they hoped to gather settled converts. A 
very short time — and they were all laid in the grave by cholera 
— and no other attempt has been made. 

There are other tribes not numbered amongst the Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, who yet are settled, whose religion presents a 
steady opposition to the Gospel. They inhabit the Deccan 
chiefly along the skirts of the Syhadree mountains, and are known 
as Doongars, or shepherds. They are worshippers of deified men ; 
Vater or Hercules is one of their chief objects of adoration. 
No Brahmin ministers in their temples, nor are they recognised 
otherwise than as a distinct people by the Hindoos — not one of 
the castes, but an unholy tribe of outcasts, who inhabit their 
own villages apart from the people of the land. Their history, 
their usages, and their religion, have hitherto been without dis- 
tinct notice : but it is obvious that their separation constitutes an 
additional difficulty to the spread of the Gospel. 

From this enumeration the Parsee community cannot be 
omitted; for, although their number be small, the influence of 
this enterprising race is considerable. Their principal residence 
is at Surat and the neighbourhood, and in the island of Bombay, 
and their universal pursuit is trade in some one or other of its 
departments. They are men of great boldness, energy, and 
shrewdness; and, from small beginnings, some are now reckoned 
among the most influential merchants of Bombay ; one, at least, 
has obtained something more than provincial celebrity, having 
been enrolled among the knights of the realm on account of his 
many acts of munificent benevolence, of which the foundation 
of a large hospital for patients of all nations and creeds, and of 
an alms-house for the destitute poor, must be mentioned, both 
of which he has directed to be called by his own name — " Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy." These men are the professed followers 
of Zoroaster, whose teaching, however, they do not scrupulously 
follow. They observe some customs in common with the Hin- 
doos, and others peculiar to themselves, but their opposition to 
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Christianity is based upon other principles. Less attached to 
caste^ and less temperate than the Hindoo, of a proud port and 
bold spirit, the Parsee partakes largely in the vices of the im- 
moral European, and hates the Gospel because of its purity. 
This community maintained for some time a controversy with 
Dr. John Wilson, the learned missionary of the " Free Church 
of Scotland," and keep up in their own journals a constant 
attack upon the Christian religion. They show considerable 
skill in seizing upon and making use of the crimes and vice& 
which disgrace this Christian land, and translate the writings 
both of the older Deists, and of the more modern infidel pamph- 
leteers ; and some who have visited this country have even ven- 
tured to attack the Gospel in an English publication, thus 
returning the assaults of the Christian missionary upon the 
Church. They have pursued with the most unrelenting bitter- 
ness every individual who from amongst them has been added 
to the Church; and perhaps this circumstance warrants the 
opinion, that this race will in the end be as energetic promoters 
of the Gospel as they are now opponents. 

The great body of the inhabitants of the Western Presidency, 
however^ consists of Mahomedans and Hindoos ; these are found 
in every province, and almost in every village, each occupying 
their own quarter, and each having their own institutions. The 
Mahomedans are divided into religions, and separated into castes, 
which no doubt they derive from their Hindoo forefathers ;, for 
these separations are ceremonial and external, and affect social 
intercourse as truly as caste amongst the Hindoos: thus, no 
Indian Mahomedan will eat with a Christian, neither will he 
enter the house of a low caste Hindoo ; and as this proceeds 
fropi the dread of religious pollution, so he shuns intercourse 
with Mussulman converts from the impure castes. This 
practical adoption of Hindoo usages forms a stronger oppo- 
sition against the claims of the Gospel than even his adherence 
to the doctrines of the Koran. " The faith " no longer in Western 
India produces that energy of action which filled the world with 
the fame of "the prophet." The convert to Christianity 
would now be regarded rather as an outcast than a lost soul, and 
to prevent so great a disgrace, every friend and member of the 
convert's family would, with ceaseless activity, employ every avail- 
able means. But this would be Hindoo, not Mahomedan opposi- 
tion. Yet there still lurks amongst them the embers of an 
expiring zeal, which manifests itself in the procession of prose- 
lytes through certain streets in Bombay, at the anilual celebration 
of the " god." Amongst these (and their numbers are now very 
small) an apostate Christian may sometimes be seen paraded in 
triumph. But this sad sight is very often the mere outward 
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rejection of that truth which for years had been held in ungod- 
liness, and no surrender of himself to Mahomet as to a teacher 
sent from God. Notwithstanding this slight show of zeal, there 
is neither vigour of purpose nor union amongst the Mahome- 
dans ; for the most part they are sunk in apathy ; without the 
ambition of the Parsee, and without even the sordid object of 
the Hindoo — wealth — as the aim of their lives, they give them- 
selves up to sensual pleasure. They seldom or never attain the 
eminence at which other classes arrive ; their nobles are bank- 
rupt, their palaces in ruins, and everywhere the Mussulman 
population exhibits the unmistakeable symptoms of a fallen race 
— ^prodigality and meanness. Yet the sites of their ancient 
power are studded with remains of edifices, the very sight of 
which compels respect and even reverence for the great of other 
times ; but to look from these to the people — who can restrain 
his pity ? The vestiges of a sunken empire and a worn-out 
faith meet the traveUer, at the same time, in the gardens of 
retired villages, amid broken fountains and dilapidated aque- 
ducts, and in the neighbourhood of great cities ; and he is con- 
vinced that they are more a proof of a people dwindling away, 
than of the violence of their conquerors. No one who has felt 
his mind elevated and his thoughts ennobled as he gazed upon 
the grand conceptions and chaste execution which characterize 
the rains of Bejapore, and who has marked the presence of the few 
wretched inhabitants that claim kindred with *' the mighty dead,'' 
could fail to realise this conviction. Mahomedanism is dried 
up — not destroyed ; the spirit has departed, and left but a dead 
and corrupting carcase. They cannot meet the offers of the 
Gospel with argument ; learning, and almost the elements of it, 
have gone from amongst them. The princes who patronised it 
have had no successors, and authors now find few readers ; for 
Persian is no longer cultivated — even the law courts do not use 
it, and Hindostanee was always esteemed a language unfit for 
the learned. 



THE APOSTOLIC METHOD OP MISSIONS. 
No. II.» 

Although St. Paul, and therefore (by virtue of his special 
vocation as the Apostle of the Circumcision) St. Peter, ad- 
dressed themselves, as we have seen, first to the Jews and 
Proselytes, and* inquirers {are/36fi€voi)y they did, both of them, 
come into direct contact with the Heathen. 

' See p. 201. 
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Indeed the ae/SopLemi must be classed among these last^ for 
Cornelius is spoken of as one of them. 

How then did the Apostles proceed in dealing directly with the 
Heathen f 

Now, here, although St. Paul was the Apostle of the ?7w- 
circumcisiony we must begin with St. Peter, because he admitted 
into the Church the first-fruits of the Gentiles, Cornelius and 
his household. 

This instance, however, furnishes little (if anything) ad- 
tional to what was premised in our former article, touching the 
preaching of the Gospel in general. For St. Peter had much 
the same ground to go upon in dealing with Cornelius as in 
dealing with the Jews, since he was one of the class so con- 
stantly designated as aefiofiepoi rov Oeov, and St. Peter's address, 
delivered in his house, shows that both he and his household 
were well acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures, historical and 
prophetical, and with the events of our Lord's life; needing, 
mdeed, only proof that *^this Jesus" was " the Christ." 

The personal character of Cornelius is also worthy of remark,. 
as confirming what has been advanced touching the kind of 
persons to whom St. Paul, the Apostle of the Uncircumoision^ 
appears, of fixed choice and by rule, to have always addressed 
himself, at least in the first instance. We* see that the habit of 
prayer (at fixed hours, and those, apparently, the Jewish hours), 
of almsgiving^ and of fasting, are included under the idea of the 
ae^ofievot rov Oedv, as they come before us in their blessed, 
representative, Cornelius the Centurion, the first-fruits of the 
Heathen. 

The case of Cornelius, then, does not take us far in our 
question. He stands almost between Jew and Gentile ; some- 
what in the position of John the Baptist, between the Law and 
the Gt)8pel : a prophet, and yet not a prophet ; the messenger 
of the Covenant, yet not He that should come. 

But we have St. Paul opening out the message of salvation, 
to hearers less prepared than was Cornelius — to Qentiles more 
Heathen than he. We have him, at Lystra, addressing a mixed 
and excited multitude, idolatrous priests and people. 

The record of the Apostle's discourse is very brief, and reads 
as but a summary ; but it, perhaps therefore the more clearly, 
shows what the method of argument was. 

He teaches: Istly.-^The absurdity of -Idolatry: *^ these 
vanities." 

2dly. — The doctrine of the living God, i.e. of one God: 
" We preach unto you, that ye should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God." 
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3dly. — The doctrine of the creation : " Which made heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein." 

4thly. — Man's state of alienation from the living God his 
maker, «. e. his fall and corruption : " Who, in times past, 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways." 

Wherein the expression " in times past," involving a present 
call to another course, makes a 5th point, viz. repentance* 

6thly. — God's constant witness of Himself to man, though 
fallen : " Nevertheless, He left himself not without witness^ in 
that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with joy and gladness." 

In which words, it is to be observed, is taught, in the 7th 
place, God's provideTice. For it may safely be said, that the 
**rain from heaven," and the "seasons," as they are certain 
proofs of God's providence, so they are the most obvious that 
can be urged upon the Heathen. One would think the poorest 
fishermen and most ignorant peasants must be capable of 
receiving this argument, though perhaps not, generally, o£ fram- 
ing it to themselves. 

How the great Apostle proceeded hereupon to graft the 
doctrines of Redemption and Graces there is nothing in the text 
to show us. The summary of this discourse appears but as an 
outline of natural theology. 

The next which the inspired narrative presents, viz. : That 
before the Areopagus at Athens, — ^proceeds on the same plan 
as that at Lystra, but carries us on further. 

At Athens, the Apostle begins with the doctrine of one 
God. "Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, JIim 1 declare 
unto you." 

2dly. — ^The creation. " God, that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth." 

3dly. — Man's fall from God, shown in the perversion of 
His worship. "Dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
neither is worshipped with man's hands, as though he needed 
anything." 

4thly. — His providence sustaining and ordering all things. 
" He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation." 

Sthly.-^His thus not being without witness among even 
fallen man. "So that they should seek after God, if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him," &c 

6thly. — The absurdity of idol worship. " Forasmuch, then, 
as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think tihuat liie 
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Godhead is like unto gold or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man's device," 

7th]y.. — The doctrine of repentance. "And the times of 
this ignorance God winked at ; but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent^ 

8thly. — The reason for repentance (over and above, i.e. the 
folly of the antecedent course), viz. — " the judgment to come.^^ 
" Because He hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness." 

9thly. — That this judgment is to be held by " the Man whom 
He hath ordained." 

lOthly.-^That, in order to the holding this judgment, there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead^ which 

1 Ithly, — Is proved possible by the fact of Christ's resurrection.* 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to set the topics 
of the two discourses in parallel columns thus : — 

Ltstra. Athens. 

1. The absurdity of idol worship. 

2. One God. 1. One God. 

3. The creation of aU by Him. 2. The creation of all by Him. 

4. Man's alienation from God. 3. Man's alienation from God. 

5. The call to repentance. 

tf. The witness to Him which mankind 

have in 
7. His Providence (seen in the order of 4. His Providence (seen in the course 

the natural world). of the political world). 

5. The witness hence to Him among all 
« mankind. 

6. The absurdity of idol worship. 

7. The call to repentance. 

8. The judgment to come. 

9. The man whom God hath ordained 
to be the Judge. 

10. The resurrection of the dead. 

11. Christ's resurrection. 

If these rough analyses are in the main correct, we are carried 
on, in the discourse at Athens, through five topics more than in 
that at Lystra : but the correspondence between the seven at 
Lystra and the first seven at Athens is so close as to suggest 
the idea of one and the same definite system and plan. 

At the same time, we seem instructed that the same topics 
are not always to be urged in the same way, by the cir- 
cumstance that, whilst at Lystra the apostle argued God's 
providence from the course of the natural world, at Athens he 
asserted it from that of the political world : " And hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of the 

Ot» Se oKifi^s rj Kptais, ZtjKov ck t^j dvcurrdffeots. ^vyKara<TK€vd^€rcu yap. Kol on 
irdura d\7i6tl^ tlwt, bi\ov '| &v dviffrri, — £>. Chrye. torn. iv. p. 823, in loc. 
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earthy and bath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation."' 

Is it a hypercriticism to think that the armung from the 
course of the political' world, must then and there have been 
peculiarly applicable, and have been, therefore, purposely selected 
by the apostle, seeing how largely Athens had been mixed up 
with the history of the then known world, and had been, by her 
extraordinary commerce with all parts of it, a resort for " all 
nations of men ?" 

Another remark which occurs is this. The court of the 
Areopagus was the most ancient and influential within the whole 
range of every thing calling itself Greek. The most solemn and 
difficult causes were reserved for its decision. May we then 
consider the inspiration which so ordered St. Paul's preaching 
as to carry him, during his very brief stay at Athens, before 
this highest and most learned court, to be confirmatory of the 
plan of addressing leading men first ?' That his resorting in 
the first instance to the Agora is not inconsistent herewith, 
results from what was said on that point in our former Article. 

The book of Acts presents us with but one more instance of 
St. PauPs arguing directly with heathen, and that is his dis- 
course before (or rather to) Felix, a heathen, who having 
formed an adulterous marriage with a Jewess of high rank, 
probably knew what Comelim knew, but certainly did not 
practise what he practised. 

In his first defence, then, before this heathen, we find the 
apostle arguing from the Scriptures received by his accusers, 
and from their own belief, that there is to be a ^^ a resurrection 
of the deady both of the just andtrnjust^^ and thereon engrafting, by 
implicationy the doctrine of " righteousness^^ and of ^^judgvnent to 
corned as the motive thereto, viz. : " and herein do I exercise 
myself, to have a conscience toid of offence toward God and 
toward men." 

His second discourse before the same unhappy man, is briefly 
recorded to have been a prosecution of these topics. 

1 So again, the urging the testimony (y. 28) of their own writers : 'Opa ical ixh 
r£y Ok* atniiv ywofjJywv, koI dwo rav tipTiiUwdov ras wwo^tl^fis fteip4xopra. — D, Chrys. 
in loc 

' Michaelis (Anmerh, zu Apostelgeach. in loc), notes this character in the aign- 
ment, without adverting to its peculiar appropriateness. 

' It is not intended to assert that St. Paul was taken for trial before this Court. 
There is not sufficient in the context to prove that it was a formally judicial 
proceeding. Michaelis adds : " they led him away from the market (Agora) to 
Areopagas, to hear him there alone. The market (Agora) was not so convenient 
for this purpose as the Hill of Mars, on which he would be seen and heard by all 
present, and uninterrupted by noises." — Anmerk. zu Apostelgesch, 

St Chrysostom, however, seems to have thoughtthattheapostle was put upon his 
trial before the court i-^HyoyaMv M t6v "Aptiov vayov, ohx &<rT« iiaBuv, cUX' fiort 
KoXdoWf Ma ai (ftoviKoi Hkcu. — D, Chrps. in loc. torn. iv. p. 820. J 
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!• Of ^^ riffhteotisness.^^ 
- 2. Of " temperance.^^ 

3. Of ^^ judgment to come.^'^ 

The apostle's defence before Festus should not be overlods:ed ; 
but it hardly supplies an additional instance of addressing the 
heathen. The account of his first hearing before that magistrate^ 
both as recorded in St. Paul's own words, and as rehearsed by 
Festus to Agrippa, would appear to have been very much a 
matter-of-fact judicial inquiry. Festus's account of it shows to 
what point the teaching for which it gave opportunity proceeded, 
viz. the same with which the apostle ended at^Athens. 

On his second hearing before Festus, he manifestly addresses 
himself chiefly to Agrima^ whom he " knew to be expert in all 
customs and questions wnich are among the Jews," (Acts xxvi. 3,) 
and to " believe the prophets." (v. 27.) And there is nothing in 
this his speech that bears, at any rate prominently, on his method 
of dealing with the heathen. A minute examination of it would 
probably show that it is a combination, before a mixed audience, 
of his method with the Jews and his method with gentiles, such 
we observed Felix to be : viz. men with Cornelius's knowledge, 
without Cornelius's heart of faith. 

For instance, the naturcU theology which we have seen him 
propounding at Lystra and at Athens does not appear on this 
occasion, except in the one point (and an abstruse one it is) of 
the natural credibilitg of the resurrection, (v. 8.) 

On the other hand,^ as before Felix he reasoned expressly of 
righteousnessy so on this occasion we find the (incidental but) 
express amplification of the doctrine of repentance into that of 
good works, (v. 20,) " Repent, and turn to God, and do tcorks 
meet for repentance." 

The inspired narrative concludes with St. Paul's residence at 
Rome. " And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house, and received all that came in unto him," (which by the 
way, reads very like " them that met with him," of chap, xvii.) 

feut of his so preaching to the Gentiles at Home we have no 
detailed record. The first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
seems, however, clearly to show that, as in the cases which have 
already been under consideration, he began by 1. The unity of 
God, and 2. The proofs of the Divine attributes deducible from 
the natural world, (i,e, God's witness to himself among men, 
however far gone from original righteousness.) 3. The corruption 
of the way of all flesh before Him, or man's alienation from 
Him ; and 4. (which does not come in, at least not so ex- 
plicitly, elsewhere,) The testimony of conscience, viz. :" Who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, riot only do the same, but have 
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pleasure in them that do them." (Kom. L 32.) In which 
passage is also involved, 5thly, the doctrine of 2^ future state; 
and, 6thly, that of a judgment to come^ as both being part 
and parcel of natural religion. For *Hhe judgment of God" 
and "death" spoken of must, in the connexion in which they 
stand, mean more than punishment, judgment, and death in this 
world. For these are separately specified in verse 27 : " receiving 
in themselves that recompense of their error which was meet;" 
and, verse 28 : " God gave them over to a reprobate mind." 

The analysis thus far attempted is quite rudimentary. A 
thorough elaboration of it would be far beyond our limits. If 
attempted in our pages, it can only be by resuming the subject 
piecemeal ; and the first thing to be done is a further investi- 
gation of the topics of argument. It will probably be found 
that there are many more * than those we have noticed in this 
hurried sketch, and their order may prove to be somewhat dif- 
ferent ; for the order of expression is not by any means always 
the order of thought. And there is, perhaps, less discrepancy 
than at first sight could seem possible, between the absurdity of 
idol worship standing as No. 1 at Lystra, and No. 6 at 
Athens. 

The application of the whole to our own times and attempts 
would hence seem premature, but it is hardly possible not to be 
struck with the following features of the whole. 

I. How little way we are carried even in the speech at Athens, 
which yet takes us furthest in the method of dealing with the 
Heathen. It leaves off where many, if not most, modern systems 
of evidences begin. 

II. Jesus Christ, our only Lord God and Saviour, is spoken 
of at this furthest point, only as the man by whom God hath 
appointed to judge* the world in righteousness, whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised Him 
from the dead. What is to be thought of scattering as is done, 
at random stnd by myriads, among the Indians, in their markets, 

* B. g. V. 26. " And hath made of one blood all nations of men." In the 
rough sketch above attempted, this has been passed over, and intentionally. But 
what is the bearing of this topic, where it stands] CrecUion and Providence are 
distinct from it : for one blood is the emphatic word. All made by One. All de- 
scended from One. To be saved by One. (A " common salvation ** (St. Jade, 3), 
" the common faith" (Tit. i. 4.) That one of the same blood. The man Christ 
Jesus. The second Adam. Are these the ideas involved ] If so, which of them, 
and how many, belong to the place where it stands? 

^ I find Michaelis urges this, on ch. x. 42. " This is the first general or leading 
idea {Zauptbegriff) of Christ with which St. Peter here, and St. Paul xvii. 31, begin, 
when they announce the Gospel to those who are not Jews by birth." (Anmerk, 
zu Apostdgesch. x. 42.) The doctrine of Christ's resurrection of course irnplies 
his passion:— "Opairw J irc{A.*y t6 irddos k9ii\(aff€y,dva(rTdat«s fivrtfiovtiSa'as, — D, Chrys, 
in loc. torn. iv. p. 823. 
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at their fairs, and in the height of their idolatrous and foul 
orgies, tracts on such subjects as the " Holy Incaf-nationr^' and 
"tAe Atonement?'' 

St. Chrysostom'^s observations at the commencement of his 
unique Commentary on the Acts are remarkable, and may 
startle most readers in our day. For instance, when he says : 
^^ Although they discoursed so largely concerning Christ, yet 
they said but little of His Godhead; but discoursed mostly 
concerning His manhood, passion, resurrection and ascen- 
sion. At Athens, indeed, St. Paul even calls Him simply a 
man, and adds no more. With reason they thus lead them 
(their converts) on gently and little by little ; and employ in 
lar^e measure the economy of condescension. For this book is 
mainly this, — a declaration of the resurrection. For this being 
believed, the rest proceeds in order ; so that the subject and whole 
aim of the book is, as one may shortly say, essentially this I" — 
Tom. iv. pp. 608, 609. 



THE EPISCOPATE IN THE COLONIES. 

In the fifth number of this Journal, for November, 1847, we 
inserted an address to Miss Burdett Coutts, from the pro- 
prietors and merchants of London, connected with the Colony 
of South Australia, expressing their sense of gratitude to that 
munificent lady, for the blessing which she had been the means 
of extending to the Colony, by the endowment therein of an 
Episcopal See.^ 

Such a feeling as this was sure to be excited in England. 
But it might perhaps have been doubted by some, whether the 
residents of the Colonies would have been equally alive to the 
boon bestowed upon them. We could not but watch with 
interest and expectation, the spirit with which the prelates 
selected for these arduous posts would be welcomed by those 
committed to their spiritual care. And it is with great satis- 
faction, that we are enabled to lay before our readers the 
following tokens of grateful acknowledgment, which have been 
transmitted from the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and 
South Australia, to the Christian lady above mentioned, for the 
beneficence by which the Episcopate has been extended to 
them, and the head-stone, as it were, added to the structure of 
the Christian Church. 

The following Address was adopted at Cape Town, in July, 
1848, a few months after the Bishop arrived in his Diocese: — 

' See Vol. I. page 187. 
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" Madam, — The important boon, for which we are solelj indebted 
to your generosity and benevolence, has emboldened us, the under- 
signed members of the Church of England, in the City of Cape 
Town and its vicinity, thus to tender to you the expression of our 
warmest and most sincere gratitude, for having provided for that 
Church, a Bishop to superintend, watch over, and guide its members, 
— ^and especially one, who, from what we already know of him, we 
feel convinced, is so eminently qualified for the performance of the 
sacred duties of his office; and by his zeal, talents, urbanity, and 
charity, is so well calculated to acquire a beneficial influence over the 
hearts of those committed to his pastoral charge, as our present 
Lord Bishop. 

" Feeling, Madam, as we have done for years past, the inadequacy 
of the English Church (from its hitherto imperfect constitution) to 
meet the spiritual wants of the hundreds of our countrymen, who 
from duty or other inducements have been led to settle in this Colony, 
— ^and knowing also how difficult, if not impossible, it has been, and 
is, for the members of that branch of the Church of Christ, from their 
peculiar circumstances, to provide out of their own resources, for 
themselves or their brethren, those privileges so essential to the 
maintenance, and even of the semblance of Christian communion, 
much less to participate in those many means of grace and religious 
comfort, of which a separation from the home of their childhood and 
purer days, has deprived them, we would, Madam, indeed, be guilty 
of the greatest ingratitude, did we not take the earliest opportunity 
that a cessation of our late difficulties, by the presence and energy of 
His Excellency Sir Harry Smith, has given us, of publicly express- 
ing our warmest thanks to you, for the aid and encouragement which 
your example and liberalit|r have affi>rded us, in providing for that 
spiritual destitution in which we were involved, as well as of rendering 
our hearty thanks to Almighty Gk>d, that He has guided you to so 
honourable and laudable an use of the means which Providence has 
placed at your disposal. 

" We may appear, indeed, to one unconscious of the good she is 
doing, and to whom perhaps the comfort of a religious rite has never 
been denied, to speak with a warmth disproportionate to the benefit 
we have received ; but we speak the language of those who have seen 
and grieved over a lifeless Church, — of those whose dwellings are 
among the Heathen^ and who daily witness hundreds that were once 
received into the fold of Christ's Church, rapidly hastening into a 
state more withered even than Heathenism — a state of hardened 
infidelity, — the language of those too, who are convinced, from a 
knowledge of their own Colony, and a comparison of it with others, 
that without a strict adherence to the example of Apostolic times, no 
Church can maintain either its integrity or its usefulness ; and since 
our circumstances were such, that without external aid, our own 
resources could never have procured us the benefit so palpably 
essential to our spiritual well-being, the warmth of our language 
must find its apology in that sense of deep gratitude which we owe. 
Madam, to you. 
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^ Nay, when we look around us and see the thousands to whom the 
name of Christ is practically unknown, and witness, too, how much 
the influence of His Grospel is impeded bj the wicked and irreligious 
example of men calling themselves Christians — ^an example arising, 
in many respects, from their spiritual condition being neglected by 
that Church to whom they had a right to look for warning and 
advice, — cold indeed must that heart be, which does not echo our 
feeble thanks, and desire to imitate you in your hitherto unparalleled 
work of love. 

^ May, then, God bless you for the aid and example you have 
afforded, and may He so overrule human actions, that this pious 
endeavour of yours to make known the riches of His Grace, shall be 
but the first-fruits of a glorious harvest to His Glory. 

(Signed,) 

JoHH "Wylbb Chief Jusiiee of the Colony. 

W. Menzies Senior Puisne Judge. 

Wx. MusoiuLTE ...... Second Puisne Judge. 

John Montague Secretary to Qoyemment. 

Harry Rivers Treasurer-Qeneral. 

W. Field Collector of Customs. 

J. B. Ebdbn Member of Legislative Council. 

T. H. Bowles Registrar of Supreme Court. 

R. Crozier Postmaster- General. 

Charles Palmer Commissary-General. 

J. DE Shidt Assistant Commissary-General.'' 

And above 330 others. 

In officially transmitting the above address to its destination, 
the Governor, Sir Harry Smith, added this graceful testimony 
to the value of the benefit extended to the Colony : — 

''I have only to add, in my official capacity, that you have con- 
ferred a hoon, whose effects I trust may he as permanent as the cause 
is imperishahle ; and, in my private capacity, to assure you that I 
cordially join in all the grateful sentiments of my friends. But from 
the dictates of your own feelings, and the consciousness of having 
done so much for the Cape of Good Hope, as well as for other 
Colonies, your own noble mind and heart will derive their greatest 
gratification." 

Nor have the hopes thus raised been disappointed. Sub- 
sequent accounts have evidenced the new life and energy, 
which the presence of the Prelate, called to administer that 
diocese, has infused into the operations of the Church. 

In a private letter to the same lady, necessarily among the 
most interested in the results of her own munificence, the dis- 
tinguished officer, to whose government the Colony of the 
Cape is committed, gives this characteristic notice of the Bishop, 
which must be peculiarly gratifying to his friends, and to all 
interested in the growth of the Church in the Colonies. 
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" The good Bishop was on the Frontier," he writes, " when I was 
there : he rode seventy miles one day to attend one of my Kafir 
Meetings, with which he was highly amused ; and I was glad to see 
the Chiefs, all of whom were present, regarded him with a reverential 
respect when I explained who he was. It will be as gratifying to 
you to know as he is useful to us, that your choice of a man to carry 
out your liberal and pious views could not have been better made. 
He is acquiring, by his energy, toleration of others, and his persever- 
ing activity, the high opinion and esteem of all classes and persuasions. 

I am very much attached to him indeed." 

♦ * « « ♦ » ♦ . 

Other portions of the Diocese have followed the example 
of Cape Xown, in a similar expression of their feelings on the 
visit of the Bishop. At Colesberg, on the Frontier, in the 
Bechuan district, the following address to Miss Burdett Coutts 
was agreed to, and might have received three times the number 
of signatures that were attached, had not the departure of the 
post, occurring only at stated intervals, hastened its dismissal. 
It is interesting to observe among the first signatures those of 
the Wesleyan Minister, the Minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and the Pastor of the Congregational Church. It was 
to this effect : — 

" Madam, — We, the undersigned, members of the Church of 
England, and well-wishers to it, residing in this town, beg leave to 
express to you our grateful sense of the benefits which we ourselves, 
and the community in general, are deriving from your exertions for 
the promotion of the Spiritual interests of this Colony, and the 
Diocese connected with it. 

** We have had, this day, the happiness of meeting the Lord Bishop 
of Cape Town, and under his auspices of taking the first steps towards 
the erection of a place of Worship for the members of the Church of 
England. 

" What has been done here is, we know, only what is being done 
simultaneously in many other parts of the Colony ; and all this 
amount of good has, we have ground to believe, under God, either 
originated with you, or become practicable through the liberality 
with which He has been pleased to inspire you. 

*• We fully believe that the praise or acknowledgments of man are 
with you less than nothing, in comparison with the innate feeling of 
satisfaction attendant on being made His instrument in promoting the 
preaching of the Gospel of His Son our Lord Jesus Christ. Never- 
theless, we feel that it is not less becoming in us than due to you, to 
express our grateful acknowledgments and thanks ; and to assure you, 
that your name is dear to us, and will be associated in our minds with 
feelings of respect and affection. 

"We no less congratulate you on having attained so just a 
sense of the due use and value of wealth, and on being endowed 
with the wisdom to convert that, which is to most a snare and a 
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fitumbling-block, into the trae riches, available not only in this brief 
and transitory world, but through the abiding circle of eternity. 

'^ One of our most eminent Divines has remarked, that there is no 
greater indication of love to God, and to mankind, than the erection 
of places oi Worship where they are needed ; and we thus humbly 
trust, that He to whom it was acceptable that the Centurion had 
^ built us a Synagogue,' will graciously accept and reward you for 
the similar offerings in which you have been so abundant. 
'' We have the honour to be, Madam, 

*' Your obliged humble Servants, 

P. J. Mailbs Wesleyan MiniBier. 

James Walkbb .... J. P. and Clerk to Civ. Coxmniasioners. 

W. T. R. Dixon .... Sheriff to the Division of Colesberg. 

Thomas Rbid .... Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Sabyaas Niolaas db Kook Pastor of the Congregational Church. 

P. Rawstobnb .... Civ. Commiss. and Res. Mag. 

John Campbbll .... Clerk of the Peace for Division of Colesberg." 
And above thirty others. 

At Port Elizabeth, also, an address, transmitted by the Colo- 
nial Chaplain on behalf of the Vestry, thns expressed their 
sense of obligation for the spiritual benefit provided for them: — 

" Madam, — The Minister, Churchwardens, and Vestrymen of Port 
Elizabeth, seize the earliest opportunity that has offered of their being 
assembled in vestry, since the arrival of their respected Diocesan in 
the Eastern Province of his Diocese, to convey to you their warmest 
thanks for the important benefits you have conferred upon themselves, 
their families, and the Church of God, by your liberality in endowing 
the Episcopate of this Colony. - 

'' At a time when latitudinarian views respecting religion prevail 
to an alarming extent, and when it appears expedient to make a dis- 
tinction between error and truth, it is consolatory to reflect that 
amongst the many raised up by Providence to assist in propagating 
the sacred doctrines of vital Christianity, one, in your person, should 
have appeared, entitled, from her vast wealth and high connexions, to 
rank with the very first of England's aristocracy, and come forward 
to advance the best interests of mankind. 

" The Church of their fathers has long been a bye-word and a pro- 
verb in this their adopted country for its inefficiency ; and as the 
praise of a Boman Centurion has been recorded in Scripture, on ac- 
count of his having built a synagogue for the Jews, so the Vestry 
of Saint Mary's beg to assure you. Madam, that so far as they are 
concerned, the name of Miss Burdett Coutts will be ever mentioned 
by them with that profound deference and respect to which she can 
lay such eminent claims, in consequence of her zeal in the cause of 
piety and true religion. 

" With every wish that health and happiness may be your handmaids, 
so long as your pilgrimage on earth continues, they remain, Madam, 
your faithful and obedient servants in Christy for self and fellows, 

« F. M. Cleland, A.B. 
'' Colonial Chaplain and Chairman 

NO. xxm. K K 
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One more gratifying recognition of the great social, as well 
as religious benefit conferred by the munificence which endowed 
two Bishoprics, was made in a more public manner than those 
already mentioned, at Adelaide, South Australia. 

In the Address delivered at the opening of the Legislative 
Council, on June 20, 1848, Lieutenant-Governor Robe, with 
much Christian feeling, made the following reference to the 
recent arrival of the newly-appointed Bishop of Adelaide : — 

*^ The most acceptable part of my task still remains to be accom- 
plished, — that of congratulating you and the Colonists generally, on the 
successful progress of the Colony in prosperity during the past year. 
The statistical tables which will be laid before you, with the other 
financial documents, on Tuesday next, furnish abundant justification 
for the offering I now make. It is impossible not to trace in this 
abundant measure of prosperity, the protective influence of Divine 
Providence over this infant settlement ; and in no event of the past 
year more strongly than in the advent among us, unaided by the Colonists 
themselves, of a Prelate to superintend that portion of Christ's Church, 
to which a large majority of the Colonists belong, who, from his 
learning, piety, and example, is eminently qualified to exercise an 
important and beneficial influence over the entire community, and 
especially over the rising generation. 

" Our noble-minded and munificent fellow countrywoman, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, although the humble instrument of Divine grace, in 
conferring this boon upon the Colony of South Australia, has earned 
a lasting title to the gratitude and blessings of this and succeeding 
generations of its inhabitants. 

" To me, personally, this benefit will be of short duration ; but I 
avail myself of this, the most suitable occasion for exercising the privi- 
lege of my station, by publicly recording my own grateful acknow- 
ledgments to that lady, in the firm belief that I am likewise giving 
expression to the sentiments of those over whom it has pleased our 
gracious Sovereign to place me.** 

Upon this it was resolved by the Council : — 

" That this Councilj^ concurring in the sentiments expressed by 
the Lieutenant-G-overnor, in his address to the Council on the 20th 
instant, desires to record its grateful sense of the Christian muni- 
ficence of Miss Burdett Coutts, whereby her Majesty has been enabled 
to erect this province into a separate Episcopal See." 

It is only right to add that, to render this tribute as public 
and as acceptable as might be, both the extract and the resolu- 
tion were transmitted by the Governor to the Colonial OflSce, 
and forwarded to Miss Burdett Coutts by Earl Grey, who took 
the opportunity of thus expressing his concurrence in the ex- 
pression of feeling which he> conveyed. 
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'* I beg to add, that it gives me great gratification to be the medium 
of such a communication from that distant Society, on which jou have 
conferred so essential a benefit.'* 

We feel that in making public these documents, some apology 
is due — not to our readers, nor to those who took any part in 
the transactions they record, for to them it can only be a subject 
of gratification, that honour aud respect should be paid where 
honour and respect are due, but — to the lady to whom they were 
addressed. We are conscious that, had her own feelings alone 
been consulted, these repeated testimonies to the great benefit 
she has been enabled to confer would have been laid up in 
silence and secrecy. But permission that they should be thus 
recorded is given in deference to the wish of others, who felt> 
and justly so, that it was due to the individuals offering the 
tribute of their thanks— due also to the Church at large — that the 
facts should be known. . One who has been endowed, as she has} 
with the heart to bestow her wealth on such objects, needs 
no human applause to convey satisfaction to her mind. But 
it is a source of satisfaction and of thankfulness to tis to know 
that the extension of the Episcopate has been welcomed with 
befitting gratitude in the Colonies, and that, while the hearts oT 
individual members are gladdened, the Churches are being 
thereby confirmed, comforted, and edified. 



GDottesponUence, Bocumente, §rc. 

CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS IN CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

My dear Sir, — The announcement of the Primate's intention to 
consecrate the Bishops Designate of Victoria and Prince Rupert'd 
Land in Canterbury Cathedral, may render the following account 
of the custom of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the rights of the 
Cathedral, in this respect, interesting to your readers. My principal 
authority will be Hasted, in his History of Kent, vol. iv. pp. 562, 
563. My quotations from this writer are distinguished by single in- 
verted commas. 

After mentioning several privileges enjoyed by the Prior and con- 
vent of Christ Church, Canterbury, Hasted continues : * One noted 
privilege ought not to be omitted, as it survived the dissolution of the 
monastery itself, for this church has an undoubted right to it at this 
day. This privilege was, that no Suffragan of the province of Can- 
terbury might be consecrated anywhere, but in the metropolitical church 
at Canterbury, (to which he was bound to profess obedience and sub- 
jection,) unless the Chapter gave him, under their common seal, a 
dispensation and license to be consecrated in some other church.' 

kk2 
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The autliorities to which Hasted refers for tiiis statement are as 
follows : (I give them at length, and in chronological order :)-^ 
(1.) Brown's Fasciculus Rerum expetendarum, &c App. p. 313. 

g!)d. Lond. 1690.) This, I find, is a petition addressed by Bobert 
rosseteste. Bishop Elect of Lincoln, to Edmund, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Its date is 1235. The clause bearing on the present subject 
is the following : — " Cum igitur, ut veraciter credo, monachi Cantu- 
arienses nulld ratione poterunt adduci ut benevolo concedant munus 
consecrationis mihi impendi alibi quam in Ecclesift Cantuariensi, et si 
alibi contra voluntatem eorum consecrationis munus mihi impendatur, 
ipsi ad hoc factum, per se indifferens, quasi ad obicem nostrum appel- 
lantes, lites graves et sumptuosas suscitabunt ; ka/* 

The editor of this collection of documents, in a marginal note, 
attributes the opposition made hj the Chapter of Christ Church, to the 
strong part which Grosseteste had always taken in correcting the 
abuses of the monastic orders ; but there seems no need to have re- 
course to this explanation. 

(2.) The second in chronological order is from Wilkins, ConciL 
iv. 113 : — " Appellatio prioris et capituli Ecclesise Christi Cant, contra 
consecrationem episcopi electi Sarum. [This was Walter Scamel. The 
appeal is addressed to Archbishop Peckham, and its date would be 
1284.] 

" • * * Ad hsec cum electorum Ecclesiarum Cathedralium pro- 
vincisB Cantuar. consecrationes, secundum jura, consnetudines, et 
libertates Ecclesias Cant ut praemittitur, in Ecclesi^ Cant, et non alibi, 
nisi de voluntate capituli Ecclesiae Cantuar. fieri debeant, &C.'' 

(3.) The next is also from Wilkins, Concil. ii. 287 :— 

** A.D. 1306. Edw. 1. 35. Prioris et capituli commissio de conse- 
cratione electi Bangor, extra occlesiam Cantuar. — ^Ex Beg. Henr. 
Prior, fol. 107 b. ^ 

^' Henricus, permigsione etc. et ejusdem loci capitulum, dilectis in 
Christo fratribus H. Mot, et B. de Cljve, salutem in Domino sempi- 
ternam. Licet beatus Thomas, martyr inclytus, qui pro libertate 
ecclesisB nostras prsedictaa glorioso martyrio meruit coronari ; et 
nihilominus B. Edmundus, successor ejusdem, favore benevolo indul- 
serint, provideque statuerint consecrationes suffraganeorum quorum- 
libet ecclesise memoratse in dicta ecclesi^ nostra prsesentialiter celebrari 
debere, nisi de communi consensu totius capituli Cantuar. gratiose 
fuerit obtentum, quod aliquis alibi quam in ecclesi& nostr^ prsedicta 
valeat consecrari ; sitque idipsum nobis, et ecclesias nostras per sedem 
apostolicam privilegialiter indultum, necnon de antiqu& et approbate 
consuetudine hactenus obtentum, quibus in nuUo vc4umus derogari ; 
ut tamen domino Griffino, Bangor, ecclesias electo, confirmato, eccle- 
siae prasdictas metropoliticas suffraganeas a vobis, seu altero vestrum 
nomine nostro reverenter et instanter petenti et requirenti, quod de 
gratia et licenti& spedali, et concessu nostro expresso extra ecdesiam 
prasdictam valeat consecrari, vice et auctoritate nostra hcgusmodi 
gratiam et licentiara dare et concedere valeatis ; vobis et utrique ves- 
trum conjunctim et divisim damus et concedimus tenore prassentium. 
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hac vice, liberam potestatem et speciale mandatum ; receptft primitus 
ab electo sufficienti cautione, quod hujusmodi gratia, seu licentia 
nostra specialis in hac parte liberaliter sibi facta seu faciend. nobis vel 
ecclesi(B nostrsd ecclesiao in nuUo cedat in praejadicium in futuram ; 
ratum habituri et gratum quicquid per yos, vel alteram vestrum actum, 
Goncessum, seu expeditum fuerit in praemissis. In cujas rei, etc Bat. 
in capitulo nostro, 5 idus Martii, anno Domini h.ccc.vi.'' 

' In ancient times, the Archbishops resided chiefly in their palace 
at Canterbury, or in some of their manors near it, and the Sufiragan 
bishops elect came directly to this church for consecration. From 
common practice this grew up into a general custom, and thence into 
a privilege claimed by this church ; for Archbishop Becket, t)erceiv- 
ing how much it tended to the honour and advantage of it, established 
this custom as a rule or privilege, by his charter granted to this 
church, decreeing by it that the suffragan bishops should be conse- 
crated, as ever had been the custom, in it, and nowhere else; which 
charter was confirmed by Pope Gr^ory the Ninth ; and the privilege 
was established still firmer by the example of Archbishop Edmund, 
who, when he was going to consecrate Robert Grosthead, elect Bishop 
of Lincoln, in the church of Beading, was opposed in it by the monks 
of this convent. When 3rielding to them, he forbore to consecrate 
the Bishop, until he had, by entreaties, obtained their consent ;^ and 
adding a solemn protestation and acknowledgment, that the consecra- 
tion of a Suffragan Bishop could of right be eelebrated nowhere but 
in the metropolitical church of Canterbury, unless by the dispensation 
and common consent of the whole convent ; which acknowledgment 
he gave under his own seal, and the seals of the Bishops who were 
then present at the consecration ; after which this priviege remained 
unviolated, so long as the priory continued. In the registers of this 
church, many of these dispensations, or licenses, for the consecration 
of Suffi^an Bishops in other churches or chapels, are recorded, for 
which every Bishop had a separate one. At first these licenses were 
not easily obtained ; the King, Archbishop, or Bishop elect, or some 
other great persons, sent their petitions or requests, without which 
they were never granted. 

* The following is a letter sent by King Benry Vlth for this purpose, 
which is now remaining in the archives of this church, the request of 
which was granted : — 

« " By the Kyng. 

* " Right trusty and well beloved in God, we greet yon well. And 
forasmuch as for certain considerations movyng us. We wull our 
right trusty and well beloved clerk, Maister Thomas Beckynton, 
Keeper of our Privy Seal, be consecrated nigh about our Personne : 
Now be hit, that we ben informed ye owe of right to have him con- 
secrated in your church of Canterbury, which is the notable metro- 

> That OroBseteste was consecrated at Reading, appears from Hist, et Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon. (p. 106, ed. Oxon. 1 674.) " 8. Edmundo, qni ipsum Dominum Lin- 
oolniensem coRsecravit in Episcopum Lincolniensem apud Kadyng, circum festum 
S. Albani." 
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political church of this our R^atim. We write unto yoti desiryng' 
and hartili praying you, that out of Reverence, ye wuU confonne you 
to our Special Desyre at that tyme, trusting therein to do us right 
singular plesier : yeven under our Signet at our mannour of Henley on 
the Heth, the second Day of September. 

' " To our trusty and well beloved in God, the Prior and Convent of 
Christ Church in Canterbury." 

^ In the form of these licenses granted by the convent, it is said 
that this privilege was granted by St. Thomas, the glorious martyr, 
and St. Edmund the Confessor, according to custom of ancient date. 
In the time of Archbishop Cranmer, before the dissolution of the 
priory, the form of these licenses was altered to what is still continued 
to be made use of. At this time a license is applied for to the Dean 
and Cbapter of Canterbury by each Bishop elect, and immediately 
granted and returned by their Chapter-clerk, as a matter of course.* 
So that there has not been a suffragan Bishop consecrated in the 
church of Canterbury for a great number of years past.' Thus far 
Hasted. 

I have carefully examined all the accounts of consecrations given 
by Strype as occurring during the time over which his histories 
extend. As might have been anticipated, in consequence of the 
unsettled state of ecclesiastical affairs, there appears to have been no 
fixed place for consecrations during the Archiepiscopate of Cranmer. 
They seem, however, to have been most frequently celebrated in the 
chapel at Croydon. But in the case of the consecration of Boner, 
Bishop elect of London, in 1540, "the Prior and cbapter of Canter- 
bury insisted, it seems, upon an ancient privilege of this church, 
which I do not find in this register (that of Cranmer) they had at 
other consecrations done ; namely, that the consecration should be 
celebrated at the church of Canterbury, and at no other church or 
oratory, without their allowance. And so, in a formal instrument, 
they gave their license and consent, directed to the Archbishop, to 
proceed with the consecration elsewhere. The letter is from Thomas 
the Prior, and the Chapter of Canterbury ; and it ran thus : — 

*^ ^ Licet antiquitus fuerit salubriter ordinatum, hactenusque in et 
per totam vestram Provinciam Cantuar' inconcusse observatum, quod 
quilibet Suffraganeus Ecclesise vestrae Metropoliticas Christi Cantuar' 
memorat» in Ecclesia vestra Metropolit* Cantuar' et non alibi, pnti- 
aliter* consecrari et benedici debeat,' &c. * Yet they gave their consent 
that he might be consecrated in any other oratory : but yet so that 
neither they nor the church received any prejudice, and reserving to 
themselves a decent cope, as every suffragan of the church of Canter- 
bury, according as his profession was, ought to give to the same 
church by right and ancient custom ;' and the rights, liberties, privi- 

1 ' I am informed that the fee for this license is 102.'— JTcutod 

* i.e, prassentialiter. In the new Eccl. Hist. See edition of Siryp^a Cranmer, 

it is printed partialiter, without any authority. 

^ This cope was called the professioncd cope, as being given at the same time 

that profession of obedience to the metropolitical church was made by the soflfragan. 
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leg^Sy and other customs of the said church, always, and in all things, 
being safe.'" — Stiype, Memorials of Abp. Cranmer, fol. p. 86. 

Archbishop Parker appears to have held his consecrations of Suffra- 
gans in Lambeth Chapel, with one single exception, which, as it bears 
directly on the subject in question, I will give at length from Strype. 

"And now (1570), our Archbishop goes into Kent. And on 
Ascension-day he preached himself before the Clergy and people in 
bis metropolitical church. For he preached often as well in his 
cathedral, as in other parish churches of his diocese. And on the 
Whitsunday ensuing, and the two days following, he made noble 
feasting in the hall of his palace to the citizens of Canterbury and 
tbeir wives, in the same manner as he had done before. And on 
Trinity Sunday following, at the same church, he consecrated Richard 
-Courtis, that had been his chaplain, Bishop of Chichester ; and that 
freely and generously, without taking accustomed fees or benefits ; 
either to show his respect to him, or because of his present indigence,, 
or both. And thus he affected to renew an ancient right and custom; 
which was, for bishops of the province to be consecrated there, at the 
metropolitical church." — Life of Parker ^ fol. p. 302. 

Of Archbishop Parker's successors, it appears from Strype, that 
Grindal held his consecrations either at Lambeth or Croydon ; Whitgift 
^t Lambeth, without exception. I much regret that circumstances have 
prevented my consulting the registers in the Treasury of the cathedral? 
but we may, I think, on the whole fairly conclude, from the words 
which close my last extract from Hasted (by whom it is evident these 
documents were carefully examined), that no consecration has been cele- 
brated in Canterbury Cathedral since the Reformation, with the single 
exception above mentioned ; and that, therefore, the proposed Conse- 
cration of Bishops in Canterbury Cathedral, on an approaching festival 
of the Church, will be the revival of an ancient custom which has now 
lain dormant for well nigh three hundred years. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

. Very faithfully yours, — A. P. M» 
St, Aiigvstine^a College, 
April 20, 1849. 



PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 

Sir, — The present suspension of amicable relations between the 
Courts of St. James and Madrid, and the rumour of a speedy recon- 
ciliation, makes it very desirable that something should be known, 
generally, about the British and other Protestants in Spain — that, if 
possible, a little more liberty may be guaranteed to them. In writing 
upon this subject a letter cannot be dated from a better place than 
Malaga, since more has been done here for the Protestants than else- 
where, and the public mind is, accordingly, prepared to see further 

bishop who offered himself for consecration. Hasted gives a full account of thift 
custom; iv. 563, 564^ and notes. 
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concessions made to them. In connexion with this subject, the hite 
Mr. William Mark's name has been mentioned in several publications 
in the highest terms, and certainly deservedly so ; for, notwithstanding 
his long residence in a part of the world where so many of his coun- 
trymen glide into a sort of lukewarm religion, which they call 
Catholic, be never seems to have lost his sense of religious obligation, 
or his attachment to that particular Church in which he was baptized. 
Mr. Mark resided for some years, as a private individual, in Malaga, 
and after having seen the body of his predecessor buried in a private 
garden in a neighbouring village, to secure it from desecration, he 
entered upon the consulate with the determination of procuring for 
his countrymen, dying in the kingdom of Granada, proper Christian 
burial, which, indeed, was only claiming a right, that it is said was 
granted to British Protestants in Spain by the treaty of Utrecht in* 
1713, and confirmed also by a more particular treaty signed at Ver- 
sailles, in the year 1783. Mr. Mark persevered in his efforts through 
the administrations at the Foreign Office of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Aberdeen, and Lord Falmerston ; and as a pleasing trait in a great 
man's career, be it recorded, that from the most distinguished of these 
he received the greatest encouragement to persevere. At last, after 
many years' postponement, Mr. Mark's efforts were crowned with 
success ; twenty square yards were given gratis by the Government^ 
walled round (by Mr. Mark), and a cross and inscription set up over 
the gateway. The importance of this acquisition will be appreciated, 
when it is known, that to this day at Madrid, the portion of ground 
that was once set apart as a British cemetery, from some difficulties 
with the authorities, still remains a sort of <' no-man's land." But 
Mr. Mark's views extended beyond the accomplishment of this one 
point; yet it should be stated, notwithstanding his zeal in the cause of 
what in England is called '^ Religious liberty," he was loyal to the 
respective rulers of the two countries with which he was connected, 
and even received the cross of Isabel the Catholic, for his aid in sup- 
pressing an insurrection at Malaga. Mr. Mark's known character led 
him into correspondence with all of those, whether Englishmen or 
Spaniards, who were zealous in the same cause as himself; amongst 
the most prominent of whom was a Mr. Rule, a Wesleyan minister, 
who was stationed at Gibraltar, and whose avowed object in entering 
Spain was to make proselytes. A few other Wesleyan ministers had 
preceded him, but he was the first, I believe, to extend his operations 
beyond the walls of Gibraltar ; he came out about the time of the 
liberal movement in Spain, and so far as a certain sort of success 
deserves commendation, he should have it, for he managed to plant 
considerable schools at Cadiz and San Roque ; but when he began to 
preach, his excessive indiscretion drew upon him the wrath of the 
authorities in both these places. Our gpvei*nment declined to interfere 
in his behalf; the consuls warned him that he acted on his own respon- 
sibility, and to save his life he was compelled to abandon his schools, 
and confine his exertions to "The Rock." I will not occupy your 
space by quotations from his Memoir, many of which would suffi- 
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cietitly explain his character without a word of comment ; it will be 
sufficient to say, after dwelling on the impossibility of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop teaching Christianity, he adds, in other words, ** Nor 
can anything better be expected of the Protestant Bishop and his 
set ;" yet I will be Mr to Mr. Rule, and say, he published many very 
popuW little Spanish tracts, which have been accepted with avidity 
by the Spanish children, and others in the neighbourhood of Malaga. 
The Wesleyans have now no stations in Spain excepting those of 
Gibraltar* Besides Mr. Rule and Mr. Borrow, who has so well told 
his own story, a Dr. Thompson afterwards made his appearance in 
the same field, whose proceedings seem to have been of a quieter 
nature than those of either of the above gentlemen. I cannot trace 
him in any other capacity than that 6f distributor of a few tracts^ 
and as the correspondent of the ** Evangelical Alliance" party in 
England. 

All these gentlemen have given accounts of the disaffection of 
some of the priests, the Protestant tendencies of many Spaniards 
they have met with, and the prevailing infidelity of the majority. 
Mr. Rule mentions a curious conversation he had with some priests, 
who proposed a union between the Churches of Spain and England, 
which did not, of course, consort with his theological system ; but in 
confirmation of it I may add, that I have resided for some time in the 
same house with a Jesuit, who complained bitterly of what he called 
the " nationalism" of the Spanish Church ; I have also met many 
Spaniards who entertain very tolerant views respecting the Protestant 
religion, but these all, nearly, have either been in England, or are at 
least able to speak the English tongue. The late Mr. Mark, of course, 
met with many such. On one occasion, at a dinner at the Captain- 
General's of Granada, ^^ Religious toleration" was pledged a? a toast $ 
on another occasion a Roman Catholic Bishop said to him, he hc^d 
to see a universal toleration of all religions in Spain, before he should 
depart this life. I have now lying before me a correspondence of a 
Professor of one of the Universities of Spain, in which he speaks in 
terms of greater severity than an Englishman could venture to do, of 
the ignorance and immorality of the upper classes, and the superstition 
of the lower, iLnd proposes to introduce the Bible as a text-book 
amongst the English and French scholars ; he even goes farther, and 
suggests a scheme for what he calls "ameliorating the religion of 
Spain," which consists in having a Spanish periodical published in 
Gibraltar, dwelling on the corruptions of the Church of Rome, and 
the free introduction of the Holy Scriptures into the south of Spain 
from Gibraltar, by means of the contrabandistas ; and into the north 
of Spain from Bayonne, by means of the smugglers of the Basque 
provinces, Navarre, Aragon, and Old Castile ; in short, he would 
treat Spain much in the same way as his own countrymen set about 
converting some of the great empires of the East. Notwithstanding 
all this liberality^ tliere is not a British Chaplain in the Spanish domi- 
nions, although, if we include sailors, there must be some thousands 
of British subjects residing in them. 
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> I have given you this short sketch of Protestants and their doings* 
in Spain, that I might ask with greater force, whj, if we are not in 
reality offending national feelings, have we not long ago claimed, as 
of right, the privileges with respect to religion that all other coun- 
tries in the world have long ago conceded ? I am not the advocate of 
proselytizing ; the Church of England has done nothing in this way, 
and now she only demands to be permitted: to minister to her own 
children, with external decency, and without being molested by the 
local authorities. The Church of* England has unhappily fallen be- 
hind her duty; she has passively witnessed many of her proper 
members becoming nominally the adherents of a creed which, in 
reality, they despise: for only in this way could their marriages be 
sanctioned ; and I cannot help thinking that this is owing to the very 
questionable policy of British statesmen. Had not Mr. Canning died in 
1827, by this time it seems probable there would have been more 
than one English chapel in the peninsula ; and certainly the numerous 
English residents in the Havannah, after having subscribed laigely for 
the erection of an English chapel, would not have sought in vain for 
permission to build. It is said the priests are in the way; but it may 
be urged, if regular Chaplains were permitted, this would prove, in 
reality, a protection to the native Clergy against the proselytizing 
efforts of Protestant dissenters. It would even rather assist the com- 
merce of Spain. Not a few Englishmen have thrown up lucrative 
positions in this country, because they were not happy in the forget- 
fulness of their religion. lAdeed, it may be asked. When will rulers 
believe what they have daily proof of— '* That man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
Grod ?** The most valuable members of society are much more anxious 
upon these questions than they are about the party which predominates 
in the State. There is not a traveller or English resident in Spain 
who does not question the policy of sending an English ambassador to 
the depraved and venal Court of Madrid, who is not careful about 
these things. Moral rectitude has unbounded influence in a country 
where it is unhappily so rare. May our next ambassador to that 
Court be accompanied by his Chaplain ! 

Yours very truly, 

T.D. 
Malaga, Feb. 1849. 



PARISH EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — I send for insertion in the next month's Chronicle, if you 
should think worth while to print it, an account of a migratory move- 
ment in this parish which has issued in the embarkation of above 
forty of my neighbours for the Cape of Good Hope. As this is pro- 
bably as large a party as any that has yet swarmed off from any one 
country parish at one time, it may interest your readers to know the 
origin and conduct of it : and it may be useful also in suggesting with 
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how mach ease and comparatively little cost, a great relief may be 
afforded to other overburdened parishes, and many well deserving 
families released from the bitter and heart- breaking struggle which 
the labourer's life has now become in many parts of England. 

The party from this parish consisted chiefly of two large families, 
and their near relations j not more than two or three out of the whole 
were unrelated to the rest This helped to keep the spirit up, and 
made the change of home and country less difficult and painful. This 
is a very poor and overburdened parish, and local circumstances had 
combined with the general hard times, to dispose so many of them to 
accept the offer that was made of free or assisted passage to the Cape. 
Twenty-seven adults and fifteen children are now gone, and many 
more will gladly follow, when the first tidings are received of their 
well doing. 

Now, as there are many other parishes in the same condition with 
my own, to which the present relief would be considerable of export- 
ing such a party, and the future gain of opening such a safety-valve 
would be much greater still, it may be worth while to detail the pro- 
cess by which it is to be accomplished. 

The first step is an application to the Poor Law Commissioners, for 
their sanction of the appropriation of a sum of money from the parish 
funds (poor rates), to Emigration purposes. They supply the proper 
forms to be complied with in calling a vestry and passing a resolution 
to raise and devote the sum required, which in our case was 100/., 
borrowed at 5 per cent, interest on the security of the rates, to be 
paid off in ^y% years. When these forms have been complied with, 
and returned to the Poor Law Commissioners, they acquaint the Board 
of Guardians with their approval, and send down the form of inden- 
ture under which the money is secured. The fund so raised is placed 
in the hands of the Treasurer of the Board of Guardians, through 
whom all payments from it must be made. 

The Emigration Commissioners, 9, Park -street, Westminster, sup- 
ply the forms to be filled up by each applicant for a passage to the 
Colonies, with full and clear instructions as to all things needful to be 
known and done ; and where the number of such applicants is large 
enough to warrant it, as in our case, he sends down a gentleman 
to inspect them all at once, and save the trouble of the intermediate 
correspondence that would otherwise be necessary. We assembled our 
whole party in the National School-room, with as many of their 
fiiends as chose to come, and the Clergyman, doctor, and a few 
farmers being also present, with the Parish Registrars, to save the 
trouble of transcribing, — ^all the required certificates were obtained at 
once, and the whole examined and '* passed," in the course of a few 
hours. After this, " Deposit Circulars" are received from the Emi- 
gration Office, directing the payments to be made for each accepted 
applicant ; and when this has been done the Embarkation Orders are 
sent down. Nothing then remains but to investigate the clothing, and 
bring up the stock of every one to the " regulation" quantity. To avoid 
the appearance of injustice to the village tradesmen, to whom some of 
our emigrants are heavily in debt, as well as to remind them of their duty 
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to pay these debts if ever they sbould have the power of doing so, a note 
of hand was taken from every debtor, witnessed by several of his 
fellow-emigrants, on which it is presumed the sums might be 
recovered in the Colony ; and to obviate the risk of loss from a 
change of mind in any of the parties after the passage and deposit 
moneys had been paid for them, the same course was taken. 

The several sums were lent» and an acknowledgment of them taken 
as a loan to be repaid if the parties should remain in England three 
months after date. But there was no defaulting. On the evening of 
the 20th they assembled in the house of prayer, where, for the most 
part, they had been among the steadiest worshippers, and some of 
them communicants, and joined with such a congregation of their 
friends and neighbours as those sacred walls have hardly ever seen 
before, in commending themselves and their enterprise to the blessing 
and protection of Almighty God. And at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning, having first once more, as many as were able, met 
together in the churchy they sat down to an ample breakfast that had 
been prepared for them in the School-nx)m. When this was ended, 
they all set off to meet the train that carried them to London ; and, 
marching through the streets with the parson and squire at their head, 
from Waterloo to London Bridge, they to<^ their places once more in 
the Greenwich train for Deptford, and were soon comfortably housed 
in the admirably-managed Emigrants' Dep6t, established there. 
Passing the night there with 150 more who had been brought together 
from different quarters, they all went on board the '^ Scindian," the 
next morning; and there I bad the satisfaction of visiting and spend- 
ing several hours with them on that and the following day. 

Nothing could be better than the whole provision made iot their 
comfort on the voyage, and for the good conduct of the crowded ship. 
I had full opportunity of judging as to this ; and it gratifies me 
to express the thankfulness I feel at the considerate lundness and 
attention shown to the poor people's comfort by all who were con- 
cerned with them. One of the Emigration Commissioners himself 
inspected every part of the arrangements of the ship on the day of 
embarkation, and dieered up the poor souls at parting, with an 
excellent address, which showed a real interest in their well-being. 

It only remains for me to add, that a well-recommended gentle- 
man, an Oxford graduate, is gone out with them to act as school- 
master and catechist upon the voyage, and serve the Church in some 
capacity on his arrival in the Colony. The Emigration Commissioners 
put on board the educational material required ; and a liberal grant 
from the Emigrants' Fund of the ^< Christian Knowledge Society" 
furnished a good supply of sound devotional and other books, for 
their comfort and instruction in their new homes ; and every adult 
Churchman of my party carried with him a Letter of Commendation 
to the Bishop and Clergy of the Cape, to bring him into commu- 
nion with them on his arrival, and claim their pastoral good ofiices. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Anthony C. Lefrot. 

Churck Crpohhamt March 2Sih, 1849. 
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MELBOURNE AND PORT PHILLIP. 

The following extracts from the letters of one of the Bishop of 
Melbourne's party will, we think, be found an agreeable supplement 
to that of the Bishop himself, published in our last number. 

" Saturdayy Jan. 23, 1848. — At day*break, a Midshipman 
stationed himself at the mast-head, and about five o'clock the cry 
of " Land a-head !** was heard. This was Cape Otway, and of 
course we were all excitement to see it. 1 rushed upon deck as 
soon as dressed, and was well pleased with the first view of the 
new country. The morning was rather heavy and misty, but at kept 
rolling off and about, and so ever and anon disclosed the style 
of country, and at length fairly cleared away. The coast about 
Cape Otway is for a considerable distance bold, rocky, and thickly 
wooded, and at the distance from which we aaw it, the poverty of 
the Australian wood was not discernible. Hills were to be seen 
intersecting one another in all directions, and the vallejrs, or rather 
gullies, between them were in most cases filled with brush, whieh 
often spread up to the very tops of the hills, v^nnding me a good 
deal of the Trosack country in Scotland ; indeed the whole country bore 
very much the character of the wild barren parts of Scotland, the 
low scrub passing well for heath. I do not think -the hills were 
nearly so high as in the wildest parts of Scotland, and rather suspect 
that they looked much higher and bolder to our sea-accustomed 
eyes than they were in reality. Tou cannot imagine the peculiar 
sensation which the sight of land gave us, even the sight of that 
desolate, wild-looking, almost uninhabited foragn laud. I strained my 
eyes till I imagined I saw a wretched-looking native here and there, 
but of course it was all a delusion, though we were within seven 
miles of the shore, so that with a glass it would not have been im- 
possible to see human beings, &c. &c. ; but the fact is, a human being 
is quite a rarity, for the country here is one mass of impenetrable 
scrub. We were very busy all this day packing up, and every now 
and then running up on deck, leaving our packing at sixes and 
sevens, to see some change in the view. • • • Towards evening 
OUT state of excitement became intense as we approached the Heads. 
The land, which we had hugged all the morning, receded consider- 
ably, and little was to be seen but the low uninteresting looking Heads 
in front of us. They are two miles and a half apart, an4 of this 
narrow passage one mile and a half is occupied by a sunken reef, 
with here and there a small point of rock showing itself above water. 
On this reef, and indeed apparently along the whole two miles imd 
a half of entrance, the surf breaks continually, and it is a woftder 
how the first ship that entered had the boldness to attempt it, for it 
appears as if you must pass on a line of breakers. • « « The 
breeze was very fresh, the sea, as it always is just outside the Heads, 
very rough, and the sun was setting wildly but gorgeously behind 
Cape Otway, tinging with its apricot glow every cloud in the sky. 
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We passengers were all assembled on deck, watching ererf move- 
ment, as you may suppose, till we found ourselves in smooth water 
within the Heads." 

The entrance having been effected, the ship was anchored for the 
night, and the next day proceeded up the estuary of Port Phillip, to 
William*s-town. The following morning a steamer from Melbourne 
brought a deputation of the principal inhabitants to welcome their new 
Bishop, and the latter with his party returned with them to take a 
view of the Cathedral City, 

" As we 'moved away from the ship," the writer continues, ** they 
manned the yards and gave us three cheers. It was a beautiful sight, 
and gratified us greatly. The captain had gone on shore very early 
in the morning, so that this little display of feeling was entirely the 
device of the officers. • * * The distance from the anchorage in 
Hobson's Bay to Melbourne is eight miles. The river is about twice 
the width of the Gam behind the cottages. The banks are perfectly 
flat and covered for the most part with reeds and rushes and tea-tree 
scrub, which a little resembles our box- tree, and is decidedly unin- 
teresting. We were however refreshed by the sight of some cows 
grazing (upon air, one would think, for there was no grass) amongst 
the bushes — the first we had seen since leaving England. When we 
got nearer to Melbourne, the scrub disappeared, and we saw exten- 
sive undulating plains as far as the eye could reach." 

From the landing place, where they received a very cordial wel- 
come from a large concourse of people, the Bishop and his party went 
direct to Mr. Thompson's parsonage. The writer proceeds — 

" The cathedral, which is built of an ugly dark stone, and in the 
very worst style of English architecture, (Queen Anne's style,) is 
close to the parsonage, and our first business was to go and see it. 
They are very busy pewing and finishing it off inside, but it will not 
be done for three weeks or more. The inside is very much better 
than the out, and indeed is not much to be complained of, only the 
pews are very high. The wood work is all the cedar of the country, 
which though not at all like our aromatic cedar, is both pretty and 
sweet. On returning from the church, Mr. La Trobe informed us, 
that his wife was waiting at home, hoping to see us at lunch. Mr. 
Thompson also had prepared lunch. So in order that neither party 
might be disappointed, the gentlemen remained and partook of 
Mr. T.'s hospitality, while Mr. La Trobe drove the ladies to his house, 
which is at the farther extremity of the place, near to a new patch 
of houses, called New Town, but quite sufficiently removed from them 
for all country comforts. The Bishop and his suite proceeded after 
lunch to look at St. Peter's, the very pretty new church, sweetly 
situated on the brow of the hill overlooking Melbourne, the sea, the 
dry plains, and on two sides an immense extent of hilly well-wooded 
country, with blue ranges of hills on the horizon, — Mount Macedon^ 
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&c« &c. The latter is not a eingle abrupt mount, but a pretty range. 
* * * From St. Peter's the Bishop came to Mr. La Trobe's, and we 
returned, in time for a 6 o'clock dinner, to the Stag. Mr. La Trobe's 
house stands in a very pretty garden, and is surrounded by trees on 
every side. When you come out of his gates, you would imagine 
jrourself in a gentleman's park ; but you exclaim, What wretched 
yellow stuff is this on the ground ? — what queer outlandish trees are 
these, throwing their naked arms about in all directions ? Substitute 
English grass and English foliage, and you have, as far as the eye 
can reach, (and I believe much farther,) a more noble and exquisite 
park than ever adorned this lower world ; sometimes spreading out 
in extensive plains, sometimes swelling into gentle hills, and some- 
times rising into a really lovely range of mountain scenery. The 
River Yarra, which winds to an inconceivable extent through great 
part of thi& country, is much narrower than at Melbourne, and forms 
no feature in the landscape, being lost among the trees. The only 
kinds of trees which we have yet seen, are three in number : the she* 
oak, the gum tree, and the wattle, which is what we call the mimosa. 
The second of these has often a very picturesque shaped trunk, and 
branches not unlike the superannuated oaks in Sherwood Forest ; for 
the most part, the leaves only grow in large tufts at the ends of the 
branches, so that all hope of shade is at an end. Great numbers of 
these gum trees seem to have died a natural death, and are either 
standing upright ** in a state of nature," or laid prostrate on the 
ground, or half fallen in numberless picturesque and grotesque atti- 
tudes ; you would be exceedingly amused with some of them. My 
theory is, that this class of tree is worn out and dying, (a happy thing 
too, I wish the she-oak would follow the example,) and that if people 
would plant English trees to a great extent, the aspect of the country 
would soon be changed." 

" Mr. La Trobe's house is built entirely of wood, and is quite a little 
b0ou cottage, so small that they can only just accommodate them- 
selves in it, otherwise their kindness and hospitality are such, that they 
would most willingly have entertained us all, till we could be pro- 
vided with a residence of our own." 

Great difficulty was experienced by the Bishop in finding accom- 
modation for his household. A visit of inspection made the second 
day after their arrival to a house on the Garra, previously selected for 
them, is thus described : — 

" Tuesday^ Jan, 25, — We again took the steamer to Melbourne. 
Mr. La Trobe kindly met us at the landing, and took us to see May- 
field, the house which Mr. Brown had taken. Mr. B. also accom- 
panied us on horseback. When we got near the place, Mr. B. rode 
forward, as he said, to warn the people to put on their best bib and 
tucker, which I thought very unnecessary: however, when we arrived 
at the gate, we saw immediately what he meant, for there were some 
dozen horrid looking Fejee Islanders, just and only just not naked, 
some stretched on the ground, and others doing some little matter of 
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yrovk* These people were imported bj Mr. Boyd of Sydney, as a 
means of provoking government into sending out more emigrants ; 
however^ this abominable scheme has not answered, for these savages 
will not work and are very troublesome. Measures are to be taken 
for returning them to their own country as soon as possible, but it 
does not seem a very easy thing to do. They are confirmed cannibals 
in their own country, but I believe they condescend to eat mutton and 
beef here. The inhabitants of &e house are agents of Mr. Boyd, 
which accounts for these Fejee people being here. They say that our 
Aborigines are so much afraid of them, that they have deserted this 
part of the country, and indeed we have seen but two since we came, 
and they were just like black skeletons, with a piece of coarse cloth 
thrown over their shoulders and reaching nearly to the knee. After 
satisfying ourselves that this four-roomed savage-haunted house 
would not do, Mr. La Trdie took us to two or three other places on 
the Tarra, most beautifully situated, but all so very smaM. Of course 
one would put up with small rooms if one could get nothing better, 
but then you very rarely find more than four in any house, and some- 
times <mly three. * ♦ * Two or three people have kindly oflfered 
US their houses, while they go to the sea side — ^to Brighton, for in- 
stance— -or go into the Bu^ ; but they are all either too distant from 
Melbourne, or so small that we could not possibly get into them. * * * 
All have verandahs, some of them exceedingly pretty, and well covered 
with creepers." 

Of Melbourne itself, the Bishop writes : — 

*' The town presents of course an unfinished appearance, but it is 
larger, and, I think I may say, more regular than I expected, although 
the variety in houses and other buildings is certainly very great, both 
as to materials, which are stone, brick, or wood, and as to form, which is 
sometimes that of a London public building, or dwelling house, some- 
times of a cottage omie^ sometimes of an Irish hovel. The great 
evil of the town, as a town, is that, through the limitations placed 
upon the sale of land by the Government, the poor, especiaUy the 
Irish, are almost as much crowded together as in our own native land." 

Some of the minor inconveniences incident to a newly planted town 
are amusingly touched upon in another letter : — 

*' There are but six yards of pavement in all Melbourne, and these 
are divided between two shops in Collier (the principal) Street. The 
middles of the streets are diversified with numerous hillocks and 
declivities, which make a drive through them intensely amusing, 

sinless you happen to have k bad headache. Even D , when her 

head is quite well, does not olject to the extraordinary jolts we get in 
going over huge stones .and stumps of trees, with which the roads 
nto the country (I wish to lose the colonial word ^^ bush") abound ; 
ndeed, as often as not, you drive across the open country without 
any regard to roads : eadki carriage or bullock dray takes its own 
course. This is rather a pity, as it cuts up entirely what would in the 
loss dry.seascMi be beaultiful grass. ^ * * These bullock drays are 
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quite a feature in the place. You see numbers of them standing 
about in Melbourne, sometimes with as many as six pairs of bullocks 
to one dray, looking so patient and pensive (and occasionally stupid) 
that I cannot help admiring them, and there is something rather pic- 
turesque in seeing them slowly wending their way home amongst the 
trees. • * * Do you remember our laughing at the story of children 
being drowned in the ruts of Melbourne? I assure you, it is by no means 
impossible. In streets which are at present merely marked out and 
named, and perhaps two, or it may be three, cottages standing in 
them, are large cracks, the dimensions of which are such as to entitle 
them to the name of gullies ; they are now perfectly dry (as is every- 
thing else, but the sea and the Yarra), but in winter they form deep 
pools, and numbers of children play about from morning to night, 
when they can scarcely avoid being drowned. If a few of the dogs, 
which are to be found here by thousands, might be drowned instead, 
it would be a very happy thing for Melbourne. • • * In the street, 
you can scarcely walk for dogs ; and, in fact, dogs haunt you from 
morning to night Goats are almost as numerous, but as they are 
more harmless, and of some use for their milk, which is much used 
here amongst the lower orders, one does not find so much fault with 
them. * * • You would be amused with the fire-places here ; they are 
just such as you see in the very old English mansions, nothing but open 
hearths with dogs to lay the wood upon. Nothing is burnt but wood. 
There is coal, but the labour and expense of digging to it would be 
an effectual barrier till we have burnt up every tree in the country, 
and then we must look out the coal. One or two families get it from 
Sydney, but they say it is not good. The wood fire looks very cheer- 
ful, but it is not so tidy and comfortable-looking as coaL * ♦ * Dr. 
Macartney and family are settled for six months at Heidelberg, just 
to see whether it is a desirable spot to plant a Clergyman in. It is 
eight miles from Melbourne, and very prettily situated. We were 
greatly pleased with the drive, and what greatly enchanted me was a 
toll-bar which has just been erected, the first in the colony. It looked 
so civilized, and as if we really should at last have a good road. 
There were heaps of labour stones, too, piled up on the side, all ready 
for making the road ; but notwithstanding all these delightful symp- 
toms, the road is yet in most places most romantically jolty. We can- 
not conceive why they have called the place Heidelberg ; it bears no 
resemblance to its namesake. There is no village, exactly, but a 
smithy, a baker's, and a general store ; and people are scattered 
aboot pretty thickly for twelve miles round. A Mr. Haw den has a 
very good house there, and most of the people are more or less con- 
nected with his property. He and two or three other gentlemen are 
very anxious to get a church built, but the Bishop insists on a Cler- 
gyman's stipend before a church. ♦ ♦ * The Macartneys' house con- 
sists of two or three great barns stuck together, with a verandah tied 
round them with a rope ! The walls wood, not plastered ; sky seen 
through chinks, &c., but situation lovely. ♦ * ♦ The trees, as at Mel- 
bourne, are just the same, * toujour $ Gum,' as some new comer once 
remarked, and very thin and poor." 

NO. XXIII. L L 
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The next extracts refer to a visit to a family in the neighbourhood 
of Geelong. 

''Tuesday, March 28. — Started at eleven for theL 's; thought 

the country prettier— I think, because the day was more favourable for 

showing light and shade. Dr. L 's is a comfortable red-brick farm 

house, snugly situated in a valley at the foot of a hill, containing four 
excellent rooms, and is considered quite a palace in the bush. ♦ • * 
There is a nice garden, but entirely destroyed for this year with grass- 
hoppers and hot winds, and a vineyard, which is an appendage to 

almost every house not actually in the town, in this colony. Dr. L 

is very particular about his vines, and hopes in time to grow them in 
sufficient abundance to make light wine. There are some Swiss in 
the neighbourhood who already grow them to a very great extent. 

Dr. L hopes that in time light wine will become a manufacture 

here, and, being very cheap, will supersede the use of strong liquor, 
which prevails to an awful extent amongst all classes. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Wednesday, March 29. — The Bishop was obliged to ride into 
town again, to meet some one on business. This riding is exactly 

what I wanted for him. We live quite a pastoral life ; Mrs. L 

manages her own dairy, besides many other parts of her household, 
and at five o'clock every evening we all go to drive the cows in ! 
Only think how rural ! To my great horror, they let the most ter- 
rific bulls, and several of them, too, go about just like so many cows, 
and say, * Oh ! they never do any harm.' 

" Thursday, March 30. — I had a ride to-day on Mrs. L ^'s 

pony, with Dr. L and the Bishop. It is a glorious country for 

riding ; such valleys and plains of grass as you never saw. We crossed 
the hills into three different valleys without seeing anything in the 
shape of a road, but had the pleasure of seeing two bush fires, and 
immense volumes of smoke, just like that from a thousand steam- 
packet chimneys, rising up from another at many miles' distance, 
behind the Amatrie Hills. I could not believe for some time that 
it was not all cloud, and a terrific storm coming on. The fires we 
saw close at hand had been made purposely to burn down the long 
coarse grass. It was a very fine and rather awful sight to see a 
long line of fire pursuing its relentless way. The way to escape if 
overtaken by one is to turn round, face your enemy, and jump clean 
over, for it burns up what it has to burn immediately, and goes out, 
so that there is nothing more than one continued narrow line, as it 
were, of fire. I enjoyed the ride exceedingly. * ♦ * We forded •two 
rivers, one of which, however, was dry. The Moorabool runs at the 

foot of Dr. L 's meadow, or marsh, as they call the meadows 

here. At this time of the year it is a mere succession of pools, colo- 
nially called water holes ; but in winter it overflows its banks to a 
great extent." • 

Want of space compels us to reserve the remaining extracts till the 
next Number. 
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DIOCESE OF NEWCASTLE. 

Extrctct from a Letter of the Bishop of Newcastle, dated, Goonorgoonoo, 
Liverpool Plains, New SotOh Wales, l^th October, 1848. 

On the 2d of this month I left home for the long absence of two 
months ; myself on horseback, and my servant Anthony on another 
powerful horse with all my luggage, — robes, clothes, h'nen, books, 
writing things, &c. for two months ; packed in a valise and pair 
of saddle-bags. We set off at twelve, and at Black Creek (twenty- 
two miles from Morpeth) we stopped to rest the horses, and I in- 
spected the room we are building for School and Church. I received 
a hint about the School, and after a searching inquiry, found that the 
wife of the schoolmaster, who teaches, herself, the greater number, is 
a Roman Catholic, which accounts for three-fourths of the children 
being of that creed. This School is now under the care of my 
Chaplain, Mr. Irwin ; and this discovery was very vexatious to him 
as well as to myself. We reached the Parsonage at Singleton just 
as the sun set, to the delight of Anthony ; for the last time we went 
this same day's journey, we had three long hours in the dark, walking 
our horses in a drenching rain. On Tuesday morning Mr. Irwin 
rode eighteen miles with me as guide to the house of the next clergy- 
man, Mr. Cooper. There I visited the School ; and a gentleman who 
has the largest estate in the neighbourhood rode eleven miles to meet 
me — took me to his house to dinner, where I met another gentleman, 
who took me nine miles further to his house to sleep. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, were days full of employment and fatigue. 
On Friday evening I arrived at Collarry, the estate of Mr. Hamilton, 
the brother of the Canon of Salisbury. He had sent me a kind invi- 
tation, and came some miles to meet me. This visit was a real treat 
to me. On Sunday I confirmed at Cabilis, and had another great 
treat in visiting Mr. Denison, the brother of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
You may imagine the delight of talking over with enlarged, and cul- 
tivated, and really religious minds, what is best to be done, and can be 
done, and shall be done, for the spiritual good of those around them. 
This is the busiest time of year at these large estates — the pre- 
paring for shearing; so I would not allow either Mr. Denison or 
Mr. Hamilton to ride on with me, as they kindly proposed to do ; but 
Mr. Hamilton sent his overseer to guide me to his head station, 
Liverpool. This station was . my first night really in the Bush. 
Imagine the very roughest cow-shed you ever dreamt of in England — ' 
the upright slabs with a chink an inch wide between them, covered 
at the top with large pieces of bark stripped from the trees ; the floor 
earth, and in one corner the shepherd's bedstead — a piece of bark 
supported on four sticks. On such a bedstead and in such a room 
I slept on Tuesday night ; having first, at half-past eight, while 
a lovely moon was shining, had the hut full of shepherds and hut- 
keepers, when I read a large portion of the Evening Service, baptized 
a child, and then explained to them, amid the deepest attention, the 
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32d Psalm. It was a wonderful scene ; no Clergyman had ever 
been there, and one of the men said he had ** heard nothing of that 
kind" for the last eleven years. On Wednesday morning the over- 
seer of the Liverpool station guided me eight miles, and then I 
dismissed him, while he most earnestly hoped and prayed that I should 
not lose my way. I had then twenty miles to ride over the vast Liver- 
pool Plains, where there is no surface water — the few stations are 
supplied with water by wells ; and if you do not And the station 
to which you are going, you may (and some do every year) perish 
from thirst. I feel that it is a duty, and only a wise precaution, in 
this country to learn to depend upon myself: as I shall have so much 
travelling, I must expect sometimes to be left to my own resources. 
So when the overseer had left me, I summoned Anthony, told him 
what directions I had received about the way, and the consequence 
of missing it, and cautioned him to look out. We arrived in safety 
at Werrai, the cattle station of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, and found that they were just finished shearing the fiocks of 
sheep they had there. I had, therefore, a full company at Service in 
the evening, slept in somewhat greater comfort than the night 
before, and came on to this place, thirty-eight miles across the Bush, 
yesterday evening. Remember, that with all the anxiety and fatigue 
which I have gone through this year, you must never think of me as 
otherwise than happy — supremely happy, indeed, beyond all that I 
have ever enjoyed amid my duties among you at home. The body 
is still well and strong, though thinner — the mind often indeed on 
the stretch— often engaged in conflict with other minds as strong as 
itself — delighted to follow the wild fancies and extreme views of 
others, and gently guide them back from those extremes to the wiser 
and safer mean : and above all, that real improvement of heart and 
spirit which must ever arise from feeling that your labour though on 
earth is not for earth j that your work is the Lord's work, not your 
own ; and that for its accomplishment you require and must con- 
tinually seek strength and guidance from above. 



i^ttces Of 33ooi8. 

Tlie Church Review. No. IV. New Haven, Connecticut ; and 
London, G. P. Putnam. 

This able organ of the American Church (the previous Numbers of 
which we noticed at page 312) continues to be distinguished for the 
sober judgment and sound learning of its articles. In the present 
Number we may particularize the article founded on the recent 
American edition of Bishop Home's Works,' in which we have a 

' We are glad to see that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
done tardy justice to his invaluable Commentary on the Psalms, by adding it test 
year to their list. "Why does not some London publisher undertake a reprint of 
his entire works, at a price at least approximating to that of the American edition 
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dispassionate review of the religious aspect of the eighteenth century, 
and a judicious appreciation of the singular merits of that apostolic 
prelate. The writer of the article on thb " Syriac Ignatius" has the 
advantage, which some of his English contemporaries have not 
possessed, of understanding the language of the work which he 
reviews. As to the genuineness of the Syriac edition, he comes to a 
conclusion more in accordance with the opinion of Mr. Cureton and 
the Chevalier Bunsen, than with the judgment of the recent editors of 
the " Fatres Apostolici" in Germany and in England — Dr. Hefele and 
Dr. Jacobson. 



Hints for the Times, ^c. By the Eev. G. Smith, M.A. London : 

Hatchards. 

Beitobe we shall again address our readers, the author of this little 
work will, it is hoped, become one of that band of apostolic men to 
whose zeal and wisdom the government of our Colonial Churches is 
committed. Anything which comes from such a quarter is sure to 
attract the attention of those who are conti'ibuting by their prayers, 
or their exertions, or their substance, to promote the Missions of the 
Church. Mr. Smith begins by examining three different kinds of 
defective religion, which he defines respectively as those of sentiment, 
of form, and of feeling. He then proceeds to describe the character- 
istic marks of vital godliness, viz. humility, trust, consistency, activity, 
and spiritual growth. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Smith's 
language is generally too diffuse and declamatory for the thoughts 
which it conveys. His view of defective religion appears to us im- 
perfect, and in some of its details incorrect. There are, however, many 
useful truths, particularly in the latter half of the volume, which cannot 
fail to edify all who reflect upon them. 



ffiolonfal, JForefgn, ani f^ome Neto». 

SUMMARY. 

The last month's papers have brought no very important news 
from the five dioceses of British North America. Of the four churches 
now in process of erection in Bermuda, the first was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Newfoundland on the 13th of February. No other 
consecration has taken place in Bermuda since Bishop Inglis, in 1 826, 
consecrated all the churches in the Colony. A more detailed account 
of the ceremony will be found subjoined. The Bishop of Noya 
Scotia introduced to the Legislative Council on March 16th, a bill to 
incorporate the Diocesan Church Society, with the view of enabling 
it, like the sister Societies in Toronto and Montreal, to hold and 
manage real property. The bill, however, appears to be regarded 
with suspicion by some of the members ; and as the session is drawing 
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to a close, it was eventually postponed for a twelvemonth, the Bishop 
consenting. In the diocese of Quebec the Bishop was occupied from 
January 18 to February 21 in a Visitation of the districts of the 
Three Rivers and St. Francis. In the course of the tour the Bishop 
consecrated two new churches with burjring-grounds, within the 
mission of the Rev. J. Kemp, Bury, Sherbrooke. Confirmations took 
place at eleven different places ; and during the last week, which was 
spent at Lenoxville, an ordination was held in St. George's church 
for the purpose of admitting two members of the College, Messrs. 
Dalziel and Machin, to the office of Deacon. It is also our pleasing 
duty to record three considerable offerings which have been lately 
made to the Church in Canada. In Quebec, the church of St. Thomas, 
with a dwelling-house, has been offered as a free gift to the present 
Incumbent by Mr. Molson ; and the Methodist chapel in St. Anne 
street has been purchased for 1300Z. by three gentlemen, Messrs. 
Noad, Hale, and Wurtele, with the view of endowing it, and securing 
it to the Church of England ; and in Toronto diocese, at Sandwich, 
in the Western district, W. R. Wood, Esq. has presented to the church 
of St. John an acre of land in the town, adjoining another acre pre- 
viously granted by the Government. 

From the United States, the Nero York Churchman brings us a 
heap of testimonials, furnished by various periodicals, to the merits 
of its able Editor, Dr. Seabury, who has recently resigned his post to 
the Rev. W. Walton, In Pennsylvania diocese a Ladies' Association 
at Philadelphia has succeeded, after three years' exertions, in collect- 
ing funds sufficient for erecting a free church in a poor district of the 
town, to be known as a memorial of the late venerable Bishop White. 
Bishop Potter has called for contributions throughout his diocese, in 
order to purchase a spot of ground for the building. An interesting 
report has been published of the first operations of the floating 
church at Pennsylvania, which we noticed at page 357. A proposal 
has been issued by the American Committee of Domestic Missions 
for establishing a mission-school, embracing several departments, 
among the Chickasaw Indians, It may be profitable to ourselves to 
contrast such a scheme with our own almost universal practice of 
sending out an isolated clergyman to labour by himself in a remote 
spot. 

Our readers will regret to learn that an accident which might have 
been serious, occurred to the Bishop of Calcutta. In the course of 
a metropolitan visitation to Ceylon, his Lordship fell through the 
hatchway of a ship, but happily the consequence was only a little tempo- 
rary inconvenience. We have seen the Annual Report of the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It records, as the most important occurrences of the past year, the 
completion of St. Saviour's church, belonging to the Hindustani mis- 
sion, and the consecration of the same on last Michaelmas day, and 
the recall by the Bishop of the Rev. J. G. Driberg, and Catechist 
H. J. Harrison from the Nurbudda district, and the consequent ter- 
mination of the mission to the Gonds. In connexion with India, 
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we may mention that the Rev, "W. "W. Malet has issued from Ardeley, 
Hertfordshire, a letter to Sir C. Napier, entreating him to use his 
influence for the establishment of the Gospel between the Indus and 
the Sutlej. 

From Australia we have intelligence of Confirmations held on 
September 21 and 22 by the Bishop of Sydney, in the episcopal 
town, at which 450 persons were admitted to the sacred rite. The 
Bishop also laid the first stone of the church of St. Mark, Alexandria, 
on September 4th. In the diocese of Melbourne the first meeting of 
the Church Society took place on September 12. It was numerously 
attended, and the Bishop's speech seems to have given much satisfac- 
tion. In Adelaide also there was an anniversary meeting of the South 
Australian Church Society on October 3d, under the presidency of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir H. E. F. Young. The Report, which 
was read by the Rev. "W. J. Woodcock, stated the year's receipts at 
221/. 11.9.: the falling off in this department was attributed to the 
very general undertaking of the Society's objects by the inhabitants 
of different localities. The educational institutions of the Church 
were stated to be in a particularly prosperous condition. Mention 
was made of two munificent donations to the Collegiate School from 
Captains Ellis and Allen. The Report also suggested that steps 
should be taken for the establishment of parochial libraries, and for 
endowing in some degree the new churches. We regret that we have 
not room to insert the eloquent and interesting address with which 
the Bishop moved the first resolution, which was ably seconded by 
Judge Cooper. In Tasmania there was a meeting at Hobart Town 
on August 29, of a similar Society, at which the Bishop entered into 
an animated statement of the kind encouragement which he received 
during his late visit to England, and of the sums which have been 
sent to Tasmania during the last five years for missionary purposes. 
He then exhorted his hearers to fresh exertions for the Christian 
education of the community, dwelling particularly on the subject of 
Sunday Schools, 

Newfoundland. — Consecration of St, Mark's Church, Smithes Parish, Ber- 
muda. — On J'ebruary 13 the Bishop consecrated this new edifice. The old 
church of St. Mark was built probably before the year 1620, but was blown 
down by a violent storm in 1846. A grant for a new church was procured 
from the Legislature, liberal contributions were made by the parishioners, 
and a more commodious site was presented by F. Peniston, Esq. The new 
edifice presents internally a far more ecclesiastical aspect than has been 
usual, until within the last few years, in country churches in the Colonies. 
No one can fail to be gratified by the appearance of the building on enter- 
ing by the western door. The open seats, alike for all, whether rich or poor, 
with their simple yet appropriate heads, the triple east window, and the 
space round the Holy Table, oespeak the care which has been exercised, 
even with very limited means, to erect and furnish not a house, but a 
church. 

Canada East. — Bishop's Collegcy LenoxviUe. — A letter from the Rev. 
J. H. NicoUs recently appeared in the Guardian^ giving a pleasing account 
of the general discipline of the College, and statmg that in consequence 
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of the distress under which its funds still labour, the Rev. J. Hellmuth, 
professor of Hebrew, is about to proceed to England, to renew the appeal 
made in 1847 by the Principal. 

Capetown. — Recent letters have been received from the Bishop of Cape- 
town. — In the course of a single year he had added fourteen Clergymen 
and ten Catechists to the number of labourers in that portion of the Lord's 
vineyard. Several more have since been engaged in England, and will 
shortly sail for the Cape. The Bishop seems ready to give both himself 
and aU that he has for the spiritual benefit of the Diocese over which he 
has been appointed an overseer. Such generous devotion in such a cause 
deserves, surely, all the support that can be afforded him. He had at the 
last dates just embarked on board a steamer, most liberally placed at his 
disposal by the Governor, for a visitation of the Island of St. Helena. 



Adelaide. — ^The Bishop is now engaged in a Visitation of Western Aus- 
tralia, and we hope to be enabled to furnish some account of the Churches 
and Schools in that part of the world in a future number. 

China. — Dr. Smith, the Bishop-designate of Victoria, has issued a pro- 
spectus of Missionary plans for the benefit of the Chinese. He proposes 
to avail himself of the aid of Native Evangelists, and to employ tne press 
for Christian purposes. His present object is chiefly to collect 5,000/., in 
order to complete a College which is already begun at Hong Kong, and to 
set it in operation. Subscriptions for (1) the College Fund, or (2) for a 
Translation Fund, or (3) for the maintenance of Native Christian agents, 
will be thankfully received by the Hon. Secretary of the Colonial Bishopric 
Committee, 79, Pall Mall, or by Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co. Birchin 
Lane. Books for a College Library are also desired; and Dr. Smith would 
be glad to take out with him at least two clerical fellow-labourers in the 
College. He also requests the prayers of all who may aid him with their 
pecuniary contributions. 

New Commission for the Subdivision of Populous Parishes, April ith. 
— The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Most Rev. the Archbishop 
of York, the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Esq. (commonly called Lord Ashley), the Right Hon. Stthsu^ 
Herbert, Sir Edward North Buxton, Bart., the Rev. Henry Raikes, M.A. 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester, the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, the 
Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, D. D., the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., William 
Cotton, Esq., the Rev. William Weldon Champneys, M.A., Charles Knight 
Murray, Esq. Barrister at-law, William Woodrooffe, Esq., the Rev. Joseph 
Hasle^ave, M.A., and Robert Benton Seeley, Esq., to be her Majestj*s 
Commissioners to inquire into the practicability and mode of subdividmg 
into distinct and independent parishes for all ecclesiastical purposes all the 
densely peopled parishes in England and Wales. 



Exhibition for Sons of Missionaries, Marlborough College. — It is 
not generally known that there exists at Marlborough CoU^e an exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of the sons of Clergymen who have served five years 
in India. Candidates must be imder thirteen years of age. 

Consecration of Colonial Bishops at Canterbury. — ^We have reason 
to believe that the Consecration which had been fixed for Ascension-day, has 
been postponed— probably till the Tuesday in Whitsun-week, May 29th. 
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BORNEO. 

The Mission established at Borneo about a year back will 
continue to engage the watchful regard of all interested in every 
fresh planting out of the Church among the heathen. 

We need not dwell on the peculiar circumstances which dis- 
tinguished this Missionary effort. The simultaneous introduction 
of Christianity with the first Colonists, — the absence of that 
prejudice and disgust, which has been too often excited in the 
native mind by previous contact and acquaintance with Eu- 
ropeans, — the enlightened views and high character of the 
founder of the Colony, — all combined to favour the success of 
the undertaking. 

By recent information received from the Mission, we learn, 
that hitherto its way has been prosperous, advance is made ia 
gaining the goodwill and confidence of the natives, and the 
Church and Mission House are in the way of completion. 

" Our present abode," Mr. McDougall writes, " the so-called 
court-house, is a very confined abode for two families, in appearance 
like a bird-cage, built at the river's edge. It is just thirty feet square; 
the upper or habitable part is divided by matting, into four rooms 
and a passage. There is a long room below, thirty feet by fifteen, 
which is the court-room or hall of justice on week-days, and for the 
present our church on Sundays. I saw at once that the hill contiguous 
to the ground, which Mr. Ruppell had bought for the Mission, was 
not large enough to build both house and church upon, so I deter- 
mined upon reserving this for the church and schools, and to clear a 
neighbouring hill for the house. In the hollow between is the present 
English burying-ground, where there are already ten or twelve buried, 
which thus comes in nicely into the churchyard. The ground which 
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Mr. Iluppell bouglit and cleared, is from four to five acres in tbe 
liollow on the other side of the hills, between them and the jungle. 
It is all cleared ; two-thirds of it are swamp, and are planted "with 
paddy, and on the rising ground there are a few young cocoa-nut and 
fruit-trees, among which we purpose growing our vegetables ; and as 
soon as I can get the lower part drained, I shall plant it with cocoa- 
nuts. It is a well-chosen piece of ground for a plantation, as it is 
near the town, and behind it is good land cleared some way by 
German squatters, and more likely to prove a profitable estate to the 
Mission than any other spot about the town. I have named the hills, 
College and Church Hills ; the clearing of the former is now nearly 
complete, and I have got over 200 nice young nutmeg-trees to 
plant round the house. I have had to level the top of the hill, which 
is of loose sand, to the depth of six or seven i^Qiy where we have found 
good firm clay, on which we can safely plant our foundations. I pro- 
cured shovels and made wheelbaiTows for the work, when I found 
that the Chinese, whom Mr. Ruppell recommended, would be at least 
three months about it ; but when they refused to use anything but 
their own wretched little baskets and hoes, I called in a gang of 
Malays, who have proved most excellent ' navvies,' and done the work 
in a month. It was and is quite amusing to witness the interest the 
wheelbarrows and shovels occasioned, which, as well as the idea of 
levelling for a foundation, are to these people quite new. We have 
now a good firm foundation, and I think the Mission may count upon 
having a desirable and substantial house, that will-— owing to its balcan 
or iron-wood posts, beams, &c. — last ten times the period houses in 
these parts usually do. The Malays say a balcan house, well built, will 
last for hundreds of years ; so I hope that our Church, when raised, 
will endure and flourish until it is looked up to as the mother of many, 
many Christian Churches, yet to spring up among the numerous tribes 
of this vast island.*' 

Looking at the Mission in regard to its future results, 
perhaps the most serious obstacle to the spread of Christianity 
among the inhabitants of Borneo will be found in the residence 
among them of a large number of Malays, professing the 
Mahomedan creed, and much superior to the natives in intelli- 

Sence, education, and moral habits. It is well known how 
ifiScult it is to subvert this faith in the minds of those who 
have once received it, and how successful it has ever proved in 
making converts. It is with astonishment and shame we learn, 
that emigrants from our own shores. Englishmen and, in name, 
members of the English Church, have on their residence at the 
Cape of Good Hope, forsaken the creed of their own land for 
the profession of Mahomedanism, and this not in one or two, 
but hundreds of instances. If this has indeed been so, we can- 
not wonder that its influence should be OTcat over the unlettered 
Dyaks of Borneo^ and that the English Missionaries should find. 
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as they lament they do find, that whatever inilnence they seem 
to gain over the natives, while in actual communication with 
them, is immediately upon their absence thwarted and co inter- 
acted by the Malays. The numbers of these latter are also 
continually increasing, and this fact should be well considered, 
as rendering most urgent the necessity, that whatever we do to 
gain to the Church this fair and promising region, should be 
done quickly. There is a noble opportunity notc^ which a few 
years may lose to us for ever. This point is so forcibly urged 
by Mx. McDougall, and the best mode of operation m well 
pointed out, that we gladly subjoin his own words : — 

** ^mong the Kyans, Dyaks, and other native tribes, there is, 

already opened to us, a much larger sphere of action than I imagined 

was the case on my first arrival here. On this river alone we have 

thirty-three tribes (each tribe varying in number from thirty to two 

hundred families) of tributary Dyaks, the nearest tribes being a good 

day's journey distant ; who, now they are obliged to live at peace 

with each othei, are rapidly increasing in numbers and improving in 

condition : besides these, the people of the Samarahan, the Sadong, 

and the Serekei rivers, are now under the control and protection of 

this Oovernment, (Sadong and Serekei are much larger rivera ttian 

this,*) but I have not been able to ascertain the numbers of their 

tribes ; they are, however, numerous and quite accessible to Missionary 

efforts. Next spring, when it is expected that the Sarebus and 

Sakarran rivers, inhabited by swarms of piratical Dyaks, will be 

thrown open and brought perfectly under our control by means of a 

powerful expedition, which the Rajah and Captain Keppel have 

planned against them, these two rivers, together with the Serekei, will 

form a high road into tlie very interior of Borneo, and traverse the 

regions inhabited by the Kyans ; who, from the little I have seen and 

heard of them, seem to be more civilized than our hill Dyaks, and are 

a brave and intelligent people, far more numerous than the Dyaks, 

and are to be estimated by tens and hundreds of thousands. They are, 

I am told, very anxious to have communication with us, and desirous 

of acquiring knowledge from the Orang Putih {white people). 

*' For these reasons, and on account of the Dyak language of which 
tiie various tribes speak different dialects, which it will be necessary 
for any who would teach them to learn, (their knowledge of Malay 
being very limited,) it will appear how necessary it is that our strength 
should be increased for the efft^ctual working of the Mission. We 
want at first several devoted young single men. Clergymen, or Cate- 
chists, to place at different stations among the larger tribes, whom 
they can associate with them and learn their dialect, and then instruct 
theni in some of the useful arts, at the same time that they impart 
religions knowledge; for the Dyak, in common with other savages, will 
always value his teacher's instruction the more, and have more faith 
in him, when lie finds that it adds to his present comfort, while it 
opens to his view a glorious and happy future. It would only be 
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necessary for these men to remain at the stations for about eight months 
in the year, for at the rice-growing seasons the Dyaks leave their 
towns and villages for their paddy grounds^ which are scattered all 
over their respective ten*itories ; during these seasons it would be 
advantageous for them to return to the Mission House at Kuching, 
and assist their brethren here in the schools and ministrations of the 
Church, leading a kind of collegiate life with leisure and opportunity 
for study, which they would never have while residing among the in- 
quisitive natives. There would not be the smallest difficulty in placing 
such labourers at once ; all the Orang Kayas, head or rick men of the 
tribes I have spoken to, would gladly receive them ; the Orang Kaya 
of Lundu, our most civilized and influential tribe, was most earnest in 
his request to me that a teacher should be sent to his people, and pro- 
mised to build him a house and do all he could to assist him, and this 
should certainly be the first station occupied, as the tribe is fast Ma- 
layizing in dress, manners, and even, in some instances, religion. It 
would also be highly desirable that, in addition to these Dyak teachers, 
the Mission should be strengthened with another efficient Clergyman, 
in full orders, who would either assist the head of the Mission in visit- 
ing several stations, or take his place at Kuching when he should be 
absent on such journeys. This or some similar plan could be carried 
out at a very moderate expense, if single men were employed, as they 
Hve better with SOL or 100/. a-year than married men could do on 
300/., owing to the great expense an establishment of servants, &c., ne- 
cessary for a family,involves; but unless some such measure be adopted, 
and that speedily, the objects of the Mission, as regards the native tribes, 
cannot be accomplished, and it will become more and more difficult 
to do so every year, as Mahomedanism gains ground among them." . 

The course of proceeding hitherto pursued has been as 
follows: — The first care was to set on foot a regular service 
of the Church on the appointed festivals. This was needful to 
keep vigorous the spiritual strength of the smaU party, to feed 
that lamp the light of which was to shine in a dark place. But 
it was needful too, as a witness to the Mahomedau population. 
Though in many respects untamed, the Malays are yet strict, 
Islamists. The stated appointments of the Koran are observed; 
and they would not be slow in denouncing and despising a faith 
which paid no visible and stated homage to the One God, 

The next step was to establish a Dispensary. The wisdom of 
this step in the East — where our medical skill is so appreciated — 
fs obvious ; and the effect of it, beyond merely gaining the confi- 
dence and regard of the natives, is thus mentioned by the writer 
referred to : — 

" The Dispensary has succeeded admirably, and has already fully 
occupied me every day with patients, from twelve to two or three 
o'clock. I hope Mr. Brooke will found an hospital : it would be of 
great use. Indeed, if I had not had the excuse of my medical capacity. 
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I certainly should never have been able to have got into the people's 
houses, and gained their confidence, as I have done. Had they con- 
sidered me merely as a padr^, or clergyman, their jealousy might 
have been aroused, and it would perhaps have taken years to have placed 
us ia our present position ; but now that, with God's help, I have been 
instrumental in saving the lives of some, and the limbs of others, they 
listen with attention to what I have to say to them as padre ; and when 
I speak the language better I shall be able to communicate with them 
more freely than I now do upon religious matters. As it is, both in 
school and out, I endeavour, as far as I am able, to develop and en- 
courage those principles of religion, truth, and equity, which the 
Malays, as Mahomedans, hold in common with ourselves. Beyond this 
we cannot, as yet, dare to go, and we must be cautious.'* 

Another result of this Dispensary has been, that some of the 
patients would afterwards drop into the schools, and observe 
what was going on ; some even of the Hadjis have done this, and 
appeared pleased with what they saw, and expressed no jealousy 
or disapprobation. The attendance of the scholars has been 
very irregular, varying from two or three to thirty ; but some of 
the most regular have made good progress, and can read portions 
of the Prayer-book in Malay. The most important and interest- 
ing step, however, is one which has always appeared to us the 
most promising and hopeful (as in past ages it has been proved 
the most successful) that a Missionary could take. The Mis- 
sionaries have offered to receive into their house and rear some 
children — the offspring, for the most part, of Europeans and 
natives — whose mothers are willino: to entrust them to their 
keeping. Hence has sprung up a kind of orphan asylum, *^ the 
foundation of a native Church." Five of such children have 
been adopted and baptized, and are now being trained as Chris- 
tians. And when we recollect how it was by the purchase of 
young children from the state of slavery, and by rearing them 
beneath the shelter of the religious house, that Evangelists were 
provided for the savage tribes, the forefathers of civilized Europe, 
we cannot but look upon these young children as the body from 
which, in God's mercy, may be destined to issue forth the future 
illuminators of their native island. 

It is matter of much satisfaction to find this infant settlement 
proceeding with such caution as well as zeal, meeting the 
Mahomedans on common ground, and winning the idolatrous 
Dyaks bv oflSces of mercy and kindness. We are fully per- 
suaded that it is not, in the first instance, by a system of Col- 
porteurs and indiscriminate, aimless ** casting of pearls," that the 
hearts of the heathen will, ordinarily, be won. It is as much a 
part of Christian ministration to prepare the soil as to sow the 
seed, if at least the Gospel is to be preached not " for a witness " 
only, but for conversion. 
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THE NASHOTAH MISSION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 

The well-being and extension of the American Church can- 
not fail to interest deeply all English Churchmen* There are 
ties between us which draw us closely together, though many a 
lonely league of the "Oceanus dissociabilis"be stretched be- 
tween us : we are sprung of the same stock, we offer the same 
prayera and in the same English tongue, and if the honour of 
Seabury's Consecration was, to our shame, yielded to the sister 
Church of Scotland, yet his colleagues. White, Provoost, and 
Madison, received their Commission at Lambeth. It is not that 
we love other Churches less ; but there is no Donatism in loving 
these more. Therefore, we may especially be glad and thankful 
to see the unequivocal signs of vigour which the Nashotah 
Mission exhibits ; a sample, we trust, of the manner in which 
the Missionary work is done by the American Church elsewhere* 

In the triangle formed by the vast lakes Superior and Michi- 
gan, and the Upper Mississippi, is included the territory of 
Wisconsin. Eight years ago, the only inhabitants, besides the 
Aborigines, were a few backwoodsmen who had come westward 
to escape the poverty of over-crowded cities ; but in this short 
time the whole face of the country has been changed by the 
perpetual influx of new settlers, and the territory has become 
one of the States of the Union. Happily the work of the Church 
began while the field was thinly peopled, and has been continued 
with remarkable success. " In 1847," says the Report of the 
Diocese of Wisconsin to the General Convention, " we orgaiiize, 
as a Diocese, with 22 settled and working Clergymen ; with 25 
organized parishes; and 2,744 individuals enrolled on parish 
registers; with 969 communicants; with 407 children under 
catechetical instruction. You will further perceive that 1,123 
persons, including infants and adults, have been baptized ; that 
393 have been confirmed; that #1,614 have been contributed 
for charitable purposes, and that $28,400 have been expended 
in the erection of places for public worship. Constituted now a 
Diocese, and entering upon a glorious career, with a Bishop 
elect, the choice of all, the happiest results are anticipated." 
When we recollect that in 1841 there were but seven Clergy- 
men and two or three churches, we can but wish that the needs 
of our increasing population were as well met in England. 

But it is rather to the way in which this work has been done, 
and is doing, that we would call our readers' attention. The 
main instrument, under God, by which the good seed has been 
sown, and carefully tended, is the Mission-school, or Brother- 
hood (so it is called) of Nashotah. It was founded by its pre- 
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sent head, the Kev. James Lloyd Breck, who came with two 
companions in 1841 into Wisconsin, then, as we have said, little 
better than a wilderness. No doubt they bore in mind, " If 
one prevail against him, two shall withstand him ; and a three- 
fold cord is not quickly broken."^ They remembered how the 
Seventy went out two and two, and returned with great joy, 
and they trusted that the more closely they could imitate those 
first Missionaries, the more they might look for the blessing of 
their common Master. Accordingly, their plan has been to have 
a home to which they might return from their circuits, which 
should serve also as a School for the education of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and consequently as a standard and encourage- 
ment for the rest of the Diocese. At home their operations are 
of this kind : the Brotherhood wait upon themselves, and being 
accustomed, most of them, to agriculture, make a small farm 
attached to the Mission very productive ; it is good that they 
who have chosen the rough path of Missionary life should learn 
to take harder living as their ordinary lot. Daily Service is 
observed, not without the beauty of music, and discipline is 
strictly kept : no one at any time of the year is allowed to be 
absent over two weeks at a time, and those who are not candi- 
dates or teachers, over one week. In September of last year 
they had twenty-eight students upon the ground, and more 
were expected to join in the winter. The young Brethren aid 
in teaching some of their own body, and conduct (four of them 
for three hours a-day each) a parish school, numbering sixty 
pupils ; and they do this work so well that youths are sent from 
the towns on Lake Michigan, a considerable distance, and are 
boarded in families living on the Mission grounds, in order that 
they may have the advantage of this educati(»i under Mr. 
Brock's supervision. There were sixteen of these boarders last 
September, and Mr. Breck, with the ready tact of a man who 
turns all his materials to the best account, is training them as 
a nucleus for an Academical department, which will occupy 
buildings situated apart from those allotted to the Theological 
students, but under constant superintendence day and night. 
In the summer, the strictly Missionary labours of the Nashotah 
Clergy commence ; study is for a while suspended, and it 
appears that part of the Brotherhood attend more exclusively 
to the work of their farm, while the Clergy set forth on their 
journeys. Like another baud of Israelites, their way lies 
through the wilderness ; like them, they go out " harnessed ;" 
but with the peaceful armour of righteousness, as warriors of 
the Cross; and like them they carry their Tent-chapel, wherein 

' Ecclcs. iv. 12. 
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they may offer the moming and evening sacrifioe of prayer and 
praise ; and thongh the pillar of cloud and of fire goes not 
before them, nor rests visibly on their Tabernacle, yet in very 
truth the unseen armies of God are about them, and He Himself 
as certainly present as when His glory shone most brightly on 
the Mercy-seat. Thus they take their journey from one lonely 
settlement to another ; — 

" And where, at dawn, the prairie fox did bark. 
Are heard, at night, sweet canticle and channt: 
Where rang before no choirist, but the lark, 
Bing out the Charch^s anthems jubilant." ^ 

Welcome they are to all ; for when sound words, and pray erg, 
and rites are rare, they are prized; their coming is longed for 
by converts, and by hardy backwoodsmen, by parents of unbap- 
tized children, by new comers, and by more familiar faces; and 
many a hearty ** God speed ** is bidden them when, after the 
next moming has heard the ** sweet canticle and chaunt" again 
offered, the tent is struck, and the Missionaries move onwards. 
They have sent from Kashotah lay-readers, licensed by the 
Bishop, to different stations, three of whom have been ordained 
to serve the people among whom they had been working. The 
Report quoted above, speaks thus in testimony of the Mission- 
aries educated in this school of the prophets : — '^ Their untiring 
efforts in the cause of our Master ; their self-devotion, zeal, 
and perseverance, under impoverished circumstances, prove 
them to have been taught that uncomplaining self-denial is one 
of the first duties of a Christian Minister ; while their present- 
ing the Church as she is in the Liturgy is an evidence of the 
soundness of their faith." Those who have been accustomed to 
go barefoot are not afraid to walk on flints. 

Their success among the Ked Indians of the Oneida tribes, 
hitherto, it is believed, almost impenetrable by any attempts to 
Christianize them, has been remarkable ; and of Europeans they 
number among their communicants Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Swiss, and, which comes nearer home to us, Welshmen ; while 
nearer still, there has been organized a parish composed of 
English Dissenters, who have by the efforts of a lay-reader 
become Churchmen. Next month it is our intention to print a 
most interesting letter by Mr. Breck, which we have received, 
entering into some particulars of the Mission with a freshness 
and simplicity which we cannot induce ourselves to spoil by 
presenting it in a mutilated form. 

It is much to be wished that the Missionary Societies formed 
by members of the Church here in England, would follow 

> Coxe's Christian Ballads, p. 147. 
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the good example of kindred societies in America. l?lie first 
Missionary Society there was originated by the present Bishop 
of Missouri,' in 1812, " for the adyancement of Christianity in 
Pennsylvania ;*' in 1 820, a more extensive Society was com- 
posed, to meet, as well as might be, the increasing calls at home 
and abroad. The government of it was strictly according to 
that Apostolic rule, "Let nothing be done without the Bishop.** 
Its state, however, was but feeble for several years, when a few 
active Clergymen and laymen made great efforts, and with very 
encouraging success. At last, in 1835, at the General Conven- 
tion, it was ordered by the joint action of the Society and of 
the two Houses of Convention, that it should be re-organized 
according to a plan which is now in force, and not likely to be 
superseded. Every baptized person is a member of the Society ; 
in other words, it is co-extensive with the Church, and thus 
is asserted that much-forgotten principle, that the Faith is given 
to men in trust for others. The General Convention, at its 
triennial meetings, appoints a Board of thirty members, who 
with the Bishops, are called the " Board of Missions," meeting 
annually, which Board appoints a Committee of four Clergymen, 
and four laymen for domestic, and a similar one for foreign 
Missions. Every Bishop has a right to attend the meetings of 
the Committees. The Board appoints for each Committee a 
Secretary, and a general Agent ; the business of the latter being 
to collect information, conduct correspondence, and devise plans 
of operation, subject of course to the Committee's approval. No 
Clergyman can be appointed to a Mission without his Bishop's 
recommendation, nor of course sent to officiate in any Diocese, 
without the Diocesan's sanction. Thus by judicious subdivision 
of responsibility and labour, the whole of the work is directly 
done by the Church : and funds are supplied by the Offertory, 
a practice revived by Bishop Doane, in 1833, and certainly the 
best means of collecting (to say nothing of its Apostolical 
origin), at least to secure permanency. That which is happily 
called *' the religious world," must have some kind of excite- 
ment to live upon : while it needs the sustaining principle of 
steady-mindednessy {a-axppoavvrjy) to induce a man to keep on, 
month by month, or week by week, laying by for one object. 
By this systematic method of contribution and government, the 
American Church has a unity of operation which cannot feil to 
produce continued fruit. 

And the steady and quiet extension of the Church in 

* Dr. Jackson Kemper ; the sketch of his domestic life which appeared in the 
first volume of this Journal (p. 221), is a good companion picture to Mr. Breck's 
letter. 
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Wisconsin is doubtless to be numbered among the fruits of the 
establishment of the " Board of Missions.'* But it would be 
withholding prabe, where praise is due, to forget how much 
Wisconsin owes to Mr, Breck. He gave himself in heart and 
intention to the work when quite young, and when the time 
came he^^ hated" his father and mother, and left the many comforts 
and refinements which wealthy American homes can supply. 
He has been allowed to see — what would be dangerous to a heart 
less well regulated than his — the seed he has sown grow up into 
a plentiful harvest. And what is the secret of his success ? No 
doubt, the simple straightforwardness of a mind which knows it 
is at God's work, and never dreams of doubting that He will 
give or withhold visible blessing as seemeth Him fit ; no doubt, 
the absence of self; no doubt, his faithful unwavering prayers, 
and whatever can be included in one word. Faith. But there is 
one principle besides all these, the want of which goes far to mar 
the good they would work : yet it is much forgotten. He has 
taught /?a9tViWy, not saying, "That is an error; avoid it;" but, 
" Ihis is the Truth; follow it." Teaching, which depends 
almost for its very existence on controversy, will not lead to the 
most excellent gift of charity ; it destroys the singleness of mind 
and purpose, needful to all Christians, but especially to Mis- 
sionaries ; to honest and good hearts it is, at least, unsatisfying ; 
and, if it prove not repulsive, will turn their sweet into bitter. 
Those who have read, as all should, the Bishop of New Zea- 
land's Charge, will remember how he deprecates controversy ; 
bis course is a kindred one to Mr. Breck's, and we doubt not 
that the success of both is attributable, in a great measure, 
under God, to the same positive teaching.^ That it has been 
Mr. Breck 's principle our readers shall' judge next month from 
his own letter, not indeed from any distinct avowal that such 
is his principle, but from the undesigned evidence which the 
entire absence of any controversial spirit supplies. 



THE CHURCH AT THE CAPE. 

It affords matter of great surprise to think of the long- 
suffering and mercy of God in keeping alive the embers of the 
Anglican Church lor so long a period of seemingly smouldering 

» See pp. 22—27 of the Bishop's Charge. We cannot forbear quoting his words 
in two places. " Of controversy I would say in general, that it is the bane of the 
Gospel among a heathen people.'* " The simple course seems to be, to teach truth 
rather by what it is than by what it is not. Let. us give our converts the true 
standard, and they will apply it themselves to the discovery and contiadiction 
of error." 
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decay, as He has^ in this land/ particularly in the Eastern 
Province, which was mainly colonized by a body of emigrants 
sent hither at the Government expense, in the year 1820. 

There was no partiality shown by the Government then as to 
tlie payment of such religious teachers as the emigrants chose, 
according to their several " persuasions " or " denominations," to 
accompany them. A certain niunber of concurrents was enough 
to estaolish a claim for help in the payment of a Minister. What 
number of all kinds, Church and non-conforming, were sent out, 
or assisted by the Government for the first few years after the 
commencement of this early stream of emigration, cannot be 
exactly stated. But neither did the members of the Church at 
home, nor their emigrating brethren, show a tenth of the ready 
zeal in planting our Church eflSciently in this part of South 
Africa, that the various bodies of Dissenters have done in esta- 
blishing themselves here. A very large sum of money (of late 
nearly 20,000/. annually) has been expended from the voluntary 
contributions of dissenting bodies in England and elsewhere, in 
maintaining Missions and teachers of various kinds, in and around 
this Colony. 

Not only has the Church poured forth no such golden stream 
from her coffers upon this land, but her holy cause was, at the 
first, so feebly, nay so unworthily, represented, that the fatal 
effects of this inefficiency remain for a witness still before our 
eyes. There landed with those early settlers an aged Clergy- 
man and a youthful Weeleyan teacher; each respectively approved 
or chosen by their co-religionists. The former (the only Clergy- 
man for a long time in this vast province) is now dead ; but the 
Church pined under his ministry, and all but dwindled away. 
The latter is now the head of the most numerous and influential 
body, whose chapels teem, and whose Missions are established 
all around us, and, in fact, who appear to suck up almost all the 
religious strength of the land. 

It is a circumstance that I hail with great comfort, that this 
veteran Missionary is anything but hostilely affected towards the 
Church of England. He honours her highly in his heart, and 
has again and again publicly expressed his wish to see her enter 
upon the field of Missionary labour in which the Wesleyan 
Methodists have been so active. 

The Church has been upheld for these fifteen years past in the 
capital of the Eastern Province, by a single Clergyman, who, of 
course, has had a most up-hill fight to maintain. How he has stood 
his ground under such heavy discouragement as the oppositions 

* This article is kindly furnished by a Correspondent from the Eastern Provinco 
of the Cape. 
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of a contentious people, and the overbearing of a government 
whose Erastian spirit there was no Bishop to keep in check, 
I am at a loss to conceive. He has, at length, a fellow-labourer 
sent to his aid. And now the demand for more Clei^ is loud 
and urgent from many quarters. At Cradock, and at Somerset, 
the people have already pledged themselves to contribute San- 
nually, according to their means, towards the support of a Cler- 
gyman, when the Bishop can send one to them. These are each 
capital towns or villages, giving their name to a large district 
or county, in the whole of which there is not a church or a 
Clergyman. 

But the most crying case of want at present is King William's 
Town. This is the chief place of that vast district which we 
have added to our empire under the name of British EAffraria. 
It is rising rapidly into importance, not only as the principal 
military station, but as the probable capital hereafter of the 
whole Eastern District. We have a church projected and marked 
out, but meanwhile the first stone of a Wesleyan chapel is 
already laid. Thus the church must come limping after the 
meeting-house, in this as in other instances ; and I will not be 
over sure that this somewhat humiliating position may not be in 
the end overruled for good ; that is, if we do not keep too far in 
the rear, so that the hearts of all the Church's present adherents 
be fatally discouraged. 

It will be a great pleasure to communicate future tidings of 
something substantial going on in the Church*s behalf at King 
William's Town. But we most want a few able men of a 
missionary spirit, who can bring themselves out here with- 
out cost to the Diocese, and trust (which they may well do) to 
finding a maintenance wherever the Bishop may call upon 
them to labour. There is nobody yet found, even for Bang 
William^s Town ; and I cannot see how the other rising wants 
of the Diocese can ever be supplied, if we are forced to lean 
upon the costly process of bringing highly-educated men out 
from England. 

It appears a subject well worthy of the consideration of our 
Colonial Bishops, whether in certain destitute districts (rural 
districts rather than centres like the places above-named), it 
would not be well to ordain as Deacons some " Elder " men of 
good report and honest conversation, if such be found, who might 
offer the prayers in the congregation, and baptize and perform 
such other functions as belong to the Deacon, without calling 
6n them to quit their worldly employ by which they get their 
bread. Such persons need not be set to preach sermons of their 
own composition ; and though the measure would not be popular, 
it is doubtful whether an order of unpreaching ministers now 
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would not tend to call people's minds back to a right regard for 
Liturgical offices and sacraments. 

This method would be in accordance with the way in which 
the Church was first built up, as we trace it in the Acts of the 
Apostles. And though the materials now may be different, 
and the zeal of first converts, and the apostolic ^^ discerning of 
spirits," may alike be wanting, yet the publication of such a 
man's Si guis^ &c. amongst his neighbours would both be a 
bona fide return to the old principle of giving the people a voice 
in the selection, or at least approval, of their Ministers, and 
would besides generally guard the Bishop from making any 
serious mistakes in the selection of men, since one who passed 
unchallenged through this ordeal might safely be considered as 
dvrip fiapTvpovfUvo^. 



MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS IN INDIA. 



'* Ma per trattar del bene ch' io vi trovai, 
DirS dell' altre cose ch* io v' ho scorte." — Dante. 

LETTER IV. 

My dear , Do you think it would add to the solemnity of 

the Marriage Service, and profitably impress bride and bride- 
groom, if they were required to thrice answer ** / teilll^^ — so 
that all might hear them, at least the third time ? 

This question came into my mind just now as I was thinking 
over what I have heard of Confirmations in the Missions. In- 
deed, I have been present when responses were thrice demanded 
of all the candidates, and I own it made me quite uncomfortable. 
It did not at all increase my sense of the impressiveness of the 
rite, whilst the consequent confiision and noise seemed altogether 
ill assorted with the place and occasion. Now that I recall the 
scene, it makes me think of the, " As you were 1" in my mlis- 
keteering days, when the driller, not exactly liking the drillee's 
manipulation of his weapon, required repetition of the same. 
I was not so light-minded as to think of this then and there, but 
it comes in now in illustration of the feeling I had that the thrice 
or oftener saying was very much of a-piece with ** bodily 
exercise." The response was said better, as I used to shoulder 
arms better. 

What I did then and there feel, was, a wonder whether the 
candidates felt or thought themselves the more confirmed for 
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their thrice or oftener repetition of what they were required to 
affirm. At the same time I did not doubt but that the intention 
of the ceremony was excellent; and, perhaps, its effect was good 
too. I merely state my own feelings — ^I do not judge. The 
thin^, doubtless, arose from a wish to make an impression on the 
candidates. It was, therefore and also, an acknowledgment of 
the use of externals to neophytes. It was a spontaneous, and, 
perhaps, unconscious attempt to supply a neea — ^the need of a 
Ritual for Neophytes. And such we notoriously have not. Our 
Prayer-book, with all its excellences, cannot be faulted for 
not providing for wants never contemplated when it was compiled, 
for it was compiled not for new converts, but for a Christian 
nation with an Established Church. The very service for the 
Baptism of those in Kiper Years was an afterthoaght : and 
so too, to some extent, the Catechism. It is therefore no dis- 
paragement to say a want is felt for something more than the 
Prayer-book, or rather let us say, something besides it for the 
Mission Churches, or for the Church among the Heathen. We 
need, e.g. services for Catechumens; services for the once 
lapsed and other penitents. I suppose that to add, for the 
Energumeni, also, would sound madness now-a-days : and yet 
I have thought of it ; and I think the cases of insanity which 
occur after conversion must make the Missionaries think of it. 

But let us confine ourselves to the case of Catechumens. It 
is past dispute that very great caution is exercised by the Mis- 
sionaries of our Church in the admission of converts to Holy 
Baptism. It is a caution which attests admirably the Church 
doctrine of that Holy Sacrament. For, on the supposition of 
its being anything less than such a Sacrament, the caution hap- 
pily observed would admit of no rational explanation or excuse. 
Very great delay takes place, and very properly too, in the 
admission to that Holy Sacrament of even the most consistent 
and promising candidates. But it is our present circumstances, 
not the nature of the thing, that make it so great as it is; and 
especially the circumstance, that it is not possible to get or keep 
the Catechumens together, and in classes for continuous instruc- 
tion, as, somehow or other, appears to have been contrived in 
early times. This I hold to be due to the remarkable feature of 
our day, that Christianity makes next to no progress except in 
the jungles and swamps, and among those who, living from hand 
to mouth, cannot afford to neglect the work which their hand 
finds to do, day by day, for their daily bread. 

Even when, being at last considered ^* Competentes," they are 
brought together for a few days, if it so happen, at the Mission 
Station, be it church, house, or tent, they must be fed and lodged 
at the Mission's expense — ^and who would grudge it? But even 
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then, what is there to satisfy that craving for impression from 
things without, to which the j^ractice which I set out by noticing 
so strongly testifies ? I question very much whether even the 
primitive practice oi fasting ^ as a preliminary to Baptism, be ever 
enjoined on the converts. At least I have never heard of it. 

But is not John the Baptist's ministry, viewed as introductory 
to that of our Lord, to be considered as something more than 
an historical fact? Has it not an ever-abiding significance? 
Does not the history embody a doctrine ? 

" Frmi the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. For 
all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John.^^ 

John the Baptist's ministry, therefore, was not part of the 
Laic, 

If it be said that ^^ until John" will not (as of itself it may 
not) prove this, then, I reply, neither has the " until now^^ yet 
ceased. Yours very truly, P. 



COAST OP LABRADOR. 

My Dear Sir, — I left the hospitable dwelling, of Mr. Jones, at 
Bradore Bay, on Friday the 24th July, 184 — . After a slow pro- 
gress on foot, over hills, rocks, and swamps, I arrived at Blanc 
Sablon's Brook, where the Diocese of Quebec ends, and where that of 
Newfoundland commences. 

I was accompanied by an Indian youth, who brought a cart for 
the purpose of carrying my luggage across the stream : Mr. Jones 
also fearing that I might not be able to procure a boat to fetch me 
across. The white sands had shifted, or else my guide mistook the 
place where the river was safely fordable : so that, when I reached 
close to the opposite side, I found myself up to the hips in water, 
with which my baggage was completely saturated. I then had no 
remedy, but to step along one of the shafts, so as to lighten the burden 
upon the horse, which soon enabled him to make a way for himself 
through the yielding sand. 

I proceeded as quickly as possible to the establishment of Messrs. 
De Quetteville ; and having presented to the Agent a letter of intro- 
duction with which I was kindly favoured by Mr. Perchard, of Gaspe, 
I besought him to order that a fire should be lighted in the parlour, 
where, after some little patience, I was enabled to dry mj clothes, 
papers, books, &c. &c. 

I found everything in the house extremely filthy in its appearance. 
The bed on which I lay seemed to have a very bad smell ; and I did 
not discover the cause till Sunday morning, when, wishing to contrive 
something as a substitute for a reading-desk, I removed the outer 
case of the pillow, and discovered the inner one to be glossy from fish- 
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oil, as I supposed. I, however, wrapped it up in a piece of crimson 
cloth which I had with me, and brought it out to the out-house which 
was assigned to me for Divine Service, and there I elevated it upon 
a couple of chests, suiEciently high to answer the double purpose of a 
reading-desk and pulpit The room granted to me for our service 
was not only given with apparent reluctance, but was, as I verily 
believe, one of the worst and most unsuitable they had in their power 
to offer ; for I was informed by a fisherman, that it had been occa- 
sionally used as a smith's forge. Nevertheless, there were several 
ships' chests in it which I turned to a convenient account, by arrang- 
ing them with a few planks so as to serve for benches to sit upon. 

You will perceive, from what I have thus stated, that there was 
not, on my part, any disposition to murmur ; but, on the contrary, 
every inclination to consult the best interests of the cause in which I 
was engaged. Neither is there now any desire to exaggerate, but a 
sincere wish to put you in possession of such particulars, as may 
enable you to get some friend in Jersey to remonstrate with the De 
Quettevilles ; and, if possible, secure from them the same favour 
towards our Missionaries, as they at all times experience from the 
Messrs. Bobins and Janverins, on the coast of Gasp^. I ought not 
here to omit the fact of my being refused a passage by the Agents, 
who then had two large vessels nearly ready to sail, one for Perce, in 
the district of Gasp^, and the other for Quebec. Had this little piece 
of civility been donceded to me, I should have escaped thereby the 
protracted suffering of a three weeks' passage to Quebec, on board a 
miserable schooner, crowded to excess with fishermen of the. lowest 
grade. 

On Monday morning, the 27th July, I performed the Burial-service 
at Blanc Sablon's, over a Jersey skipper : they called him Captain 
Coutenche ; and after saying a few words to those who attended the 
funeral, I took my departure from that station, and was favoured with 
a passage back to Bradore Bay, by Mr. Saunders of the trading 
schooner, " Sarah," from Quebec, where I went ashore and waited till 
Saturday, the 1st of August, when he most kindly took me aboard 
again, and sailed for Forteau Bay, where I arrived at six o'clock in 
the evening of the same day. As soon as the vessel was safely moored 
at anchor, Mr. Saunders had the boat lowered, and I went on shore 
with him, after narrowly escaping an upset Here I received every 
attention from Mr. Creigh, the agent of Mr. Bird, an English pro- 
prietor. He gave up his own bed to me, and even sent five miles, 
without my knowledge, to procure a bottle of goat's milk for my tea. 

The Bishop of Newfoundland, as it would seem from his letter, is 
sanguine with regard to the building of Churches. But were it suit- 
able and proper for me to make a suggestion on that subject, I should 
say, that it would be advisable to get all the materials for the skeleton^ 
prepared at Newfoundland and shipped for the Coast of Labrador, 
with two carpenters to accompany them : for nothing can be done on 
that coast in the winter, and every hand is engaged in the fisheries 
during the. summer. It should also be remembered that although 
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some of the masters may give liberally, yet there is but little to be 
expected from tlie poor fishermen, many of whom come from a great 
distance, and bring home their earnings, not in money, but in some 
of the necessaries of life, dealt out to them at a high rate by the 
masters and agents, from stores kept for that purpose; 

I have now given you a very brief statement indeed of the dangers 
and hardships I underwent on that part of the coast which is under 
the government of Newfoundland. And if a similar and more ample 
statement concerning my visit to the west side of Blanc Sablon's Brook 
can be turned to any useful account, I am sure I shall feel much plea- 
sure in furnishing you with it I have now only to add that beasts of 
burden are not in common use on the coast The large dogs which 
are kept in parks answer that purpose. There were but three horses 
and two cows on the part of the coast visited by me ; and care was 
necessary to keep them from the dogs. If you have not a mariner's 
chart of the Gulf, &c. &c., I would recommend you to send down to 
the neighbourhood of the Tower, where you can purchase one — as it 
is the most satisfactory map you can have. 

I remain, with cordial and becoming respect. 

Yours faithfully, Y^ C. 



PREPARATION OP EMIGRANTS. 

Sir, — In your last December number, I remember a letter, 
.earnestly inviting attention to the want of interest hitherto evinced 
by Churchmen a« suchj in regard to the religious aspects and bearings 
of the tide of Emigration, which is so freely flowing from our shores. 
• It is a sad fact, I think, which cannot be denied, that the Church of 
England should be so slow in putting forth that '^adaptive sense," 
which she most undoubtedly contains within her, as the moral instinct 
of all true Churches. Dear as she is to us, she has hitherto been a 
home-keeping mother,— unoriginal in resources, and not spontaneous 
enough in her outward life. She has» besides, never been over-quick 
to take the initiative from another, or to follow where others lead. 
No doubt there is much to be said for all this ; and if only we can 
make the present redeem the past, or at least justify itself, we may 
have good liope for the future. Why, for instance, should not the 
ChuBch put out, as it were^ by a kind of instinct, all its moral 
tentacula, and dniw to itself or impress with its own form, the widely* 
growing spirit of colonization, which is springing up in the whole 
body politic ? The Church has in olden days moulded the merely 
adventurous spirit ; why should she not now use, for her own good 
purposes, the migratory spirit ? Not a week goes by, but some ship 
leaves our shores, freighted with a cargo not of mere merchandise, 
but of living souls, — souls that are destined not to re-produce only or 
to rival, as may be, the commercial organization of fatherland, but to 
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people " a new earth," and to carry on link by link that chain of the 
world's progression, which shall find its limit only in the inner and 
outer kingdoms of eternity. The analogy between the Tital action of 
the bodies politic and ecclesiastical, is closer than is generally thought. 
If to disburden itself of a redundant population, and to extend itself in 
new settlements, — in a word, as Schlegel puts it, to found and possess 
colonies, be the staqding law, the fundamental rule of health in the 
progressive development of nations, — ^no less is it a normal law of the 
Church's life, to be ever pushing ftirther off the lines of limitation. 
In both there is the same law of being, though " the phenomena" may 
be different. Either may clearly outstrip the other ; but it is a sad 
thing, when the growth of the body politic far outruns that of the 
ecclesiastical. We should take every heed that this be not the case 
in that country which is so fast becoming " our second self." To com- 
pare the relative importance of regenerating an o2tf country, or planting 
a new one, is very like weighing the difference in the kind of pleasure 
which is felt in restoring an old ecclesiastical fabric, or in building a 
new one. But in so7ne respects, the settling of a new Church and 
country has a larger amount of interest attached to it than the 
renovation of an old ; and this will be especially the case, if the 
old " material" be such as to offer great difficulties in the way, whilst 
the new were such as to give every hope of a more perfect type and 
delineation. If we had begun a little earlier with our Australasian 
offspring, the result would probably have been better ; but there is 
still ample opportunity for us. . There are clearly two ways in which 
we can employ the present means and organization for effecting our 
purpose : — Either by the selection of the futurccolonists, or by hring- 
ing all means of influence to bear upon the undistinguisked mass. 
The first is, to a certain extent, proposed by the "Canterbury" 
Association ; the other is the plan which best suits our powers. 

Our infiuence is mostly with them before their starting, and espe- 
cially whilst they are in transition. We must hand them over, when 
once they have landed, to the civil and religious action of their new 
society. But before this, they are ours, and deserve our best care. 
I suppose there is hardly any time so favourable for good impressions, 
as that which just precedes the final leave-taking of the land of our 
birth. Last words are ever most heeded. And again on the voyage, 
what a seed-time is that ! An emigrant ship is the most complete 
school-room that can be imagined, though too often it has been 
without a teacher. The busy action of life is for the while changed 
into the quiet time of lesson learning. Old and young are but too 
willing to learn then. Thus, supposing care were taken that every 
soul before leaving his country were baptized, (and the required 
certificates will for the most part prove this,) what more favourable 
time could there be for preparing them for Confirmation, or again for 
Holy Communion ? and supposing a good number could be persuaded 
on the voyage to prepare themselves for either or both rites, we 
cannot doubt but that the Bishop would gladly administer both to 
1 them on landing. All this, of course, presupposes the presence of 
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Clergymen or authorized teachers on board ; and it is satisfactory to 
know that something is likely to be done in this direction. But all 
this does not touch the question of preparatory steps before leaving. 
I know of no attempt having been made at present with this view, 
beyond the praiseworthy example which has been set by the House 
of Charity, in Rose- street, Soho. Considering the small means, which 
seem to be at the disposal of the Committee of that Institution, I am 
only surprised tliat they have been able to do so much; I should 
myself rejoice to see all their energies turned in this direction. Such 
a house for Colonization purposes, would be as great a boon to this 
country, as it would be to our Bishops abroad. We want some more 
unofficial and, so to speak, paternal aJditus to the arcana of Coloniza-r 
tion, whither the poor can go for advice and help, and where the 
poorer and the richer might meet and hold a common ground in the 
anticipated change of country. Again, it might be made a means, 
which 13 much wanted, of making known to the poor here, what are 
the real thoughts of the same class there ; to tell them in their own 
homely and genuine way, what changes have been wrought for them, 
and how their fears or their hopes have all been realised. Again, an 
** Emigration Provident Society " would not be an unfit development 
of one portion of such a house ; and it is evident that its industrial 
resources would be very great in the legitimate employment of 
charitable means in the "outfitting" department But all such ways 
of usefulness it would require no small time and paper to enumerate, 
though not much ingenuity to exercise. I am more impressed with 
a conviction of the moral and religious power which such a house 
"would have, if it were at all commensurate with the acknowledged 
need. What country Clergyman is there, who would not thankfully 
hear that he could send his emigrating people to such safe keeping, 
before they encountered the perils which they had chosen, and which 
are increased tenfold by evil companionship and idle waiting ? Again, 
to how many of the poor themselves, would not the kindly interesrt 
th us shown and the religious influences brought to bear upon them, 
lighten up with brighter hopes that " choice," which, it must be con- 
fessed, from the circumstances under which it is made, too ofteik 
** wears the aspect of a doom," and send them forth to their new home 
not inly hating that which they have left ? . 

One thing is certain, that no field for speculative and experimental 
good, is so open to the sympathy of generous hearts in England at the 
present time, as that which the daily increasing thcpng of Emigrants 
bids fair to offer. You cannot do them a more substantive good, in 
a worldly point of view, than that of helping them to go to a land of 
plenty ; nor, on the other hand, is there any occasion when religious 
ministrations may be so well offered and so truthfully accepted. 
There is enough religious sentimentaUsm in most schemes of jtro- 
gress, but the pious care which led the elder Colonists to bear to their 
new settlement the unquenched fire of their country's altar, should 
at least teach us how much we have fallen short of heathen piety. 
-It has been well said that, if nn impious man learns to pray anywhere, 
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it is at sea. If his heart may not be unlocked then, what kej shall 
ever open it ? If it be unmoved at beholding God's " wonders in the 
deep," then indeed must it be, as Wordsworth sajs, "dry as sununer's 
dust/' The whole subject is one of surpassing interest, — it is difficult 
to know where to stop talking or writing about it, when one has once 
begun. Feeling convinced that what Cicero said of the colonies of 
his own country, when he called them the "specula populi et pro- 
pugnacula imperii," is especially true of our own, — one cannot watch 
their wonderful and rapid growth, without seeing what a mighty 
destiny, both temporal and spiritual, hangs over them. So great a 
part must these distant countries play, and that at no very distant 
time, in the future of the world's history, that we can only pray God 
that no neglect or indifference on our part, may bring its retributive 
woe on them. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Fhilocolonus. 



JUVENILE EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — For some years past, as Chairman of the Kensington Board 
of Quardians, I have had my attention directed to the evils arising 
from the rapid increase of population in this country, as well as to the 
relief which might be derived from a welt-organized system of Emigra* 
tion. 1 have more especially observed, with deep regret^ the ease of 
pauper children, of whom a fearfully large proportion are either 
trained to idleness and vice by dissolute and vagrant parents, or shut 
up under vigorous restrictions in workhouses, and there exposed to 
all the snares and temptations of a crowded city. I was thence induced, 
about two years ago, to draw up the enclosed scheme of Juveoile 
Pauper Colonization, which I submitted to several friends connected 
with the Colonies, or engaged in the administration of the poor law. 
They nearly all approved of my design ; but I should not probably 
have published it, unless I had seen the plans proposed for the same 
purpose, by Lord Ashley and by the Marylebone Vestry. Both phins 
appeared to me defective. Neither of them made any provision, such 
as I desired, for the education of children on their arrival in the 
Colony. I wished that while this over-peopled country was relieved 
from the most dangerous class of its juvenile population, the religious 
and social well-being of the children should, as far as possible, be 
secured, and the Colony supplied with well-educated and industrioos 
settlers. 

Having printed my scheme, I sent it some months ago to various 
Colonies, particularly to Australia ; and I now wait to know with 
what degree of favour it is received, being convinced that it can only 
be carried into effect, in case the Colonists are prepared to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of establishing and maintaining well 
arranged schools of industry, upon such terms as the Government at 
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iiome and the Guardians of the poor (perhaps assisted in the first 

instance by charitable contributions) may be enabled to offer. 

Believe me to be, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

XT. r^ - w , ««.» ,«.^ John Sinclair. 

Vicarage^ Kensington, March, 26<A, 1849. 

The following plan of Pauper Colonization has been circulated 
by Archdeacon Sinclair, Chairman of the Kensington Board of 
Guardians :— 

The necessity of immediate measures to relieve this country from 
the evils of a redundant population, and to supply the deficiency of 
labourers in the Colonies, is becoming daily more urgent. The fol- 
lowing plan for securing both objects, economically and effectually, is 
suggested as the result of some experience in the management of the poor. 

Let the following clause be inserted in the next Act of Parliament 
relating either to pauperism or emigration : — 

" Be it further enacted, That in case the Legislature of any of Her 
Majesty's Colonies or Dependencies shall see fit at its own cost to 
establish schools of industry, in which boys and girls, from their 
eleventh or twelfth to their fourteenth year, shall receive religious 
and moral training, and be instructed in the arts best adapted to make 
them useful Colonists, under regulations satisfactory to the Governor 
of the Colony and the Bishop of the Diocese : it shall be lawful for 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty^s Treasury, to contribute from 
the Consolidated Fund the 43ums required for the removal of pauper 
children from any of the outports to such Colony. And it shall be 
further lawful for the Board of Guardians of any parish or union, in 
any part of the United Kingdom, to defray out of the poor's rates 
under their management the expense of removing a child to the out- 
port, and maintaining it in such Colonial school of industry : Provided 
always, that the expense thereby incurred, shall not exceed the cost of 
supporting such child during a period of two years in the parish work- 
house, or in the pauper union school of the district, within which it 
may have a settlement : Provided also, that such child be an orphan, 
or abandoned by its parents ; or that its parents or guardians consent 
to its removal." 

The following are the advantages of the above scheme to the child, 
to the Colony, and to the mother country : — 

1. As regards the child, a Colonial school of industry would be far 
preferable to the workhouse or pauper union aphool. For in the 
Colonial school, the children being nearly of the same age, and ad- 
mitted at the same time, and for the same period, would be free from 
many sources of moral contamination, especially that of new inmates, 
imported fresh from scenes of profligacy. 

2. As the school would be surrounded with 300 or 400 acres of 
land, in pasture, and under tillage, the inmates would easily be pro- 
vided with a variety of useful and healthy employments, and might be 
classified in any way most conducive to their moral improvement. 

3. During their period of training, they would be often visited by 
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the Colonists, wbo would acquire an interest in them, and wonld prefer 
their services to those of young persons sent directly from ragged 
schools or pauper schools at home, and recently contaminated by un- 
restricted intercourse with, each other daring the confinement of a 
long voyage at a critical period of life^ 

4. On leaving school, instead of suffering the misery of being 
looked upon as supernumeraries, and an oppressive burden, by the 
overcrowded society of the mother country, they would find tlieir 
services in demand wages high, provisions cheap, rates and taxes 
almost unknown. 

To the Colony the advantage is obvious, of being abundantly sup^ 
plied with eligible emigrants: not convicts, nor prostitutes, nor 
decayed gentlemen and ladies ; nor clerks, musicians, artists, or shop- 
men ; nor unreclaimed juvenile offenders, veterans in iniquity; but 
boys and girls who have spent at least two years in the Colony, under 
a system of training designed to make them active, intelligent, and 
honest servants, as well as faithful Christians. 

The advantages to the mother country would be, perhaps, tlie 
greatest of all. It would be relieved, at an expense hardly to be 
mentioned, from a large portion of its redundant population. The 
'colonial school of industry, once established, would be nearly self- 
supporting; for the children would be fed and clothed from the 
•produce of their own industry. Each school accommodating 1,200 
children (600 boys and 600 girls), and keeping them two years, would 
require 603 } oung emigrants every year. Fifty schools in different 
parts of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and North America, 
would create an annual demand for 30,000 ; and the emigrants thus 
expatriated would not be respectable farmers, small capitalists, or even 
able-bodied workmen, but children of the lowest class in. society, the 
future inmates of our workhouses, our tramp-sheds, and our gaols. 

The only practical question in reference to the above scheme is, 
whether the several parties concerned would take the share assigned 
to them in carrying it into effect. Would the Government be willing 
to incur the expense of conveying the children from the outport to the 
Colony ? Would the Colonial L^islature, in consideration of the sum 
which the Board of Guardians might be justified in advancing with 
each child, be induced to defray the cost of its maintenance in the 
school, till it should be old enough to be apprenticed, or to earn in 
any way its own subsistence ? And what sum would a Board of 
Guardians be justified in advancing with each child, annually or in a 
single payment, not with the hope merely, but with the certainty, of 
being relieved from all further expense on its account ? 



MELBOURNE AND PORT PHILLIP. 

{Continued from p. 435.) 

We add some further extracts from the correspondence from this 
quarter : — 

^' April 10. — Matters looked still worse as respected our journey, 
and we were to set off the next day or not at all. Just as it was 
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givea up as hopeless, tidings were received that a Mr. F— ^^ — and Mr. 

B were returning this very day, each with a gig* from Melbourne 

races; and as their houses lay in the way to Port Fairy, and they knew 
the country well, they would be excellent guides. Accordingly, on 
their arrival they were applied to. They had but a dog-cart between 

tiiem, but in this it was decided Mr. F should drive me, while the 

Bishop should ride any horse that could be picked up ; and so we 
packed up the few matters we were allowed to talce, and prepared to 
start the next morning. 

^^ April IJ, Tvssday — At eight o'clock we started, Mr. W 

driving me tandem ! and Mr. F driving the Bishop in the same 

style. This was only for tlie first twenty-five miles, and then the 
Bishop was to ride. We had not gone twelve miles before the rain 
began to descend in torrents, and before we reached the nice neat 
little inn called Ormond's we were pretty nearly wet through ; for not 
having intended to make this journey when we left Melbourne, we 
had made no preparations in the way of Macintoshes, &c. * * * 
Part of the drive was pretty enough — the ground agreeably broken, the 
grass mucli greener than we have yet seen it, and the trees principally 
gum and mimosa, which are the least ugly style of tree in the Colony ; 
but just when it rained so heavily for a good hour, we were on a 
dreary, stony, swampy plain, with no shelter, and no regular road to 
be seen, and we went splash dash through large pools of water and 
heaps of mud, — for these heavy rains work up the driest road into a 
fearful state in a very few minutes. At Ormond's, on the river 
Leigh, we dried ourselves, and had a very comfortable dinnei*, and 
at two o'clock started again, the Bishop on a fat little pony, lent him 

by Mr. W , I with Mr. F in his tandem. We often said 

how amazed you would be, could you see us fearlessly careering along 
in our tandem, without the slightest feeling of danger. When you do 
meet >yith a bit of good road, (rather a rare commodity,) it is, next to 
railroads, the most enjoyable mode of travelling. The whole country 
being unenclosed, there is abundance of room for the leader to play 
any pranks, so that if he does choose to perform a graceful curve, it 
signifies nothing. * * » Just as it was beginning to be dark, we 
came to a solitary-looking inn called ' The Frenchman,' in the 
midst of the plain, and on the banks of a dry creek, called the Woody 
Gall-oak, with here and there a few straggling gum-trees at its edge. 
This inn is weather-boarded ; that is, built of wooden planks laid hori- 
zontally, — ^not a bit of plaster inside, and the wind, which was bit- 
terly cold, pouring in at numerous chinks. There was one parlour 
into which opened four tiny bedrooms. The Bishop and 1 chose the 
one which seemed least comfortless, and notwithstanding all its various 
discomforts, contrived to have an excellent night's sleep. I never 
sufiered more from cold than during this day's journey, but it pror 
duced no ill effects. Happily we found only three settlers preparing 

to pass the night there, and they all gentlemen known to Mr. F . 

We had dinner and tea all in one, and I had the pleasure of 
pouring out colonial tea for colonial settlers. Viands are very good 
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nnd rerj plentiful : beef and mutton the chief commodities ; bread 
excellent, generally ; butter always indifferent, generally bad ; potatoes 
excellent, and where eggs are plentiful, a pudding is generally to be 
had, not by any means to be despised. The landlord had gone to 
Corio ^ to fetch home his wife, who had been there some weeks for her 
confinement, so we were waited upon by a very civil hard-featured 
woman, who with her husband were the only people in the place, and 
whose appearance altogether convinced me that she was a Van 

Diemonian ticket of leave, in "which opinion Mr. B confirmed me. 

However, she certainly did her duty by her master and by us.'* 



An Inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the word 

trandating the sacred Scriptures into the Chinese Language. By 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. M.P* London : Lionel 
Booth. 1849. 

Somewhat more than two centuries ago the Roman Catholic 
world was agitated by the well-known contests between the 
Jesuits and JDominicans in China, which demanded the formal 
interposition of the Pope, and ended in the ejectment of the 
former from the Chinese empire. One point of difference, on 
which indeed a charge was founded against the Jesuits, was 
that of their use of the word Tien^ (heaven,) and Shang-tee, 
(Supreme Lord,) to represent the idea of God. The contest, on 
this point at least, was decided by the bull, iSr iUa die, issued 
by Pope Clement XL in 1715, which decided that the above- 
mentioned words should be rejected, and the word — a new com- 
pound formed for the purpose — Tien-chiij (Lord of heaven,) be 
used to denote the God of Christians. 

The same contest has now arisen among Protestant Mission- 
aries. Their turn is now come. Two learned pamphlets on 
the proper rendering of the word "God" in Chinese, writ- 
ten W Dr. Boone, American Missionary Bishop, and Rev. 
W. H. Medhurst, Missionary, we believe, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, have appeared, advocating diametrically opposite 
opinions, which will be mentioned presently ; and in this contest 
aU scholars in the Chinese language, interested in the subject of 
Missions, have taken, more or less, a part. The point in dispute 
was referred in 1843, at Hong Kong, to a committee. But this 
committee could come to no conclusion ; and in its turn handed 
the knotty matter on to the "Committee of Delegates." These, 
too, have failed to settle it ; and it is now referred — not cer- 

* This is the name given to one of two villager, together known as Geelong. 
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tainly to a very hopeful tribunal — ^to the Bible Societies of 
Great Britain and of America. 

The essay or disquisition of Sir G. T. Staunton is presented 
to the Christian world with a view to facilitate the solution of 
this very important point ; and we at once say, it seems calculated 
to solve it. It is a singularly temperate, clear, and, to our 
minds, conclusive argument ; and those who know the author, 
will not need to be told that it is marked by that delicacy and 
courteousness which belong to his character, and by that phi* 
lological acumen which has acquired for him an European 
reputation. 

The writer first examines the force of the two words rejected 
by the decision of Home, and which were common terms of the 
Confiician theology, viz. Tien and 8kana-tee. Comparing these 
with the substituted term of TienrcAu, he seems to acquiesce in 
the propriety of discarding the former of the two Confucian 
terms, as being equivalent only to our word " heaven," and as 
frequently meaning only the material heavens. The latter 
word, Shang-tee^ he vindicates from the suspicion and slur cast 
upon it, showing that it did and does represent the highest idea 
— though of course an imperfect idea — which the Chinese have 
of a spiritual and supreme Ruler of the universe ; and that it 
probably conveys as just an idea of Deity as 0€O9 did to the 
pagan Greek, which yet the Apostles did not hesitate to adopt 
to express their Christian idea. 

" The phrase, Tlen-chu^^ he remarks, " is in itself unobjectionable. . 
It is quite as descriptive of the high attributes of the Deity as Shang^ 
tecy the Supreme Buler. But it is an innovation, while Shang-tee ia 
ancient and classical. The Christians are, therefore, popularly con- 
sidered by the Chinese, as the introducers of a new and strange God, 
a sort of idol of their own ; and this notion has been sedulously incul- 
cated, until very lately, in successive edicts by the government." — P. 21. 

This he illustrates by some curious comments on a portion of 
the Roman Catholic writings, extracted from an edict published 
in 1805, and worth attending to. 

The Protestants, however, succeeding to this contest, and 
requiring a settlement of it, seem involved in very great 
confusion. They have been, apparently, equally desirous of 
avoiding the Confucian phraseology, and the Roman Catholic 
substitute. The word Tien-chu^ (Lord of heaven,) is therefore 
rejected una ore^ as, of course, is the simple Tien^ (heaven;) 
and 8hang-tee does not find much more favour. They have 
therefore been induced to appropriate a fresh word to their pur- 
pose, and some of them count ed for the use of the term Shin^ 
which means simply " Spirit, or spiritual essence," to designate 
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the Deity. Against this others demur; frefeh substitutes are 
proposed ; but the controversy turns mainly on this word. 

The actual state of Protestant authority seems to be this :— 
Dr. Morrison generally adopted the word Shiriy to express 
" God " in his version of the Bible. Mr. Kidd^ the Chinese 
Professor of University College, London^ defends this use, 
Dr. Boone is a strong advocate in favour of it. Mr. Milne 
uses the word Shin in some of his tracts ; but both he and 
Dr. Morrison occasionally employ Shanp-tee, in their later 
publications. Mr. Gutzlaff adopts the term Shang-tee, Mr. 
Medhurst, rejecting Shin» and frequently employing Shang-tee, 
yet suggests and i*ecommends a wholly new compound to express 
Deity, viz. ; Tien-tee and Tee^ (Heavenly Ruler,) and (Ruler.) 

In the midst of this conflict. Sir &• T. Staunton speaks 
reverently, dispassionately, acutely, and, as it seems to us, 
authoritatively. The Roman Catholic substitute he thus dis- 
poses of : — 

" I do not advocate," he says, " the retention of the Roman Catholic 
phrase Tien-chu, but I cannot agree with Mr. Kidd, in thinking it 
ought to be rejected from a 'fear to identify the doctrines of the 
Bible with the system of Popery.' I do not find that any portion of 
our sacred phraseology was changed at the Reformation on any such 
ground."— P. 41. 

Again, he remarks with much good feeling : — 

'* Upon a deliberate consideration of all the bearings of the question, 
it still may be right to reject the term [Tien-chuji but I cannot agree 
with those who think that this should be done upon the specific ground 
of it being advantageous or desirable that Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Christians in China should be distinguished from each other 
by their employment of different words for the Deity. This dis- 
tinction may be unavoidable, but it must always be a matter of regret, 
from its tendency to suggest to the Chinese that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics do not worship the same God ; which is not only 
untrue in itself, but is a mischievous exaggeration of the difference 
between the two forms of faith, which can have no other effect in 
China but that of discrediting our common Christianity." — Pp. 24, 25. 

Upon the adoption of the word Skin, he is clear and de- 
cisive. He strongly opposes it, on account of its being too low 
and too wide in its acceptation, and on other grounds, which we 
cannot particularize, but which are fully and pointedly set 
forth. In truth, the stress of his argument is on this point 
He likewise disapproves of Mr. Medhurst's substitute, Tien»tee, 
as being wholly new, and because " any appearance of vacilla- 
tion or uncertainty in the choice of the pnrase to denote tlio 
Deity, tends to derogate from its sacred authority." 
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On a full consideration of all the bearings of the case, he de- 
cides, therefore, in favour of the old, classical, and sufficiently 
expressive term of Shang-tee^ as the medium of communicating 
to the Chinese the full idea of Him, whom, in some sort, they 
ignorantly worship. It remains only that we state the conclu- 
sion to which this able writer brings his argument, in his own 
clear and graceful language : — 

" In conclusion, it must be confessed that this question is, after all, 
nothing else than a choice of difficulties. In the Chinese language, 
there neither is, nor could there well be expected to be, any word 
which fully and correctly conveys the idea which we Christians 
attach to the word God. Words are nothing but the symbols of ideas, 
and we have not yet implanted the idea itself in the Chinese mind. 
All, therefore, that we can do, in respect to a choice of words, is to 
take the best word which the language supplies, and then to make 
the best use we can of it. I think I have shown that the term, or 
phrase, Shang-tee, has, from time immemorial, been employed in 
China, in a sense more nearly approaching to that which we attach 
to the word God, than any other which at present exists in the lan- 
guage of the country. I, therefore, conclude that we ought to employ 
it for this purpose, not only because it is the most appropriate phrase, 
but also because its rejection will be attended by the various positive 
incongruities and inconveniences to which I have alluded." — Pp. 
42, 43. 

We cannot part with this treatise without expressing our 
satisfaction at the reverential tone with which the subject is 
treated, and recommending it as a valuable, and interesting, and 
curious specimen of sacred philology. 

This question, however, is a practical one, and comes home to 
our own doors. The opening of our Victoria Mission, — the 
appointment of our first Bishop, — ^renders it needful that the 
Church of England should come to some decision on this point. 
Hitherto it has been in the hands of the English non-con- 
formists. We cannot of course look to Dr. Smith to decide it 
personally; his brief residence in the country, passed in visiting 
several distant parts, necessarily leaves him unfurnished with 
sufficient knowledge of the language to do so. We fear, too, 
• from an extract of his journal, adduced by Sir G. Staunton, 
that he is disposed to prejudge the case somewhat superficially. 
Besides this, it is not his place to assume this responsibility. 
We presume that he will not think himself justified in adopting 
at once either the old and literal version of the Bible by Dr. 
Morrison, or the new and free one of Mr. Medhurst, with 
the settlement of this question involved in them, and so com- 
mit the Church of England upon the point, without some 
authority other than his own judgment. Although Dr. Boone 
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has formed his opinion on the subject, yet profcably consultation 
with him, and reference to the American Board of Missions, 
and a formal appeal to our Episcopal Bench, may be the most 
satisfactory way of providing means for coming to some autho- 
ritative conclusion on this important subject, — one on which, 
perhaps, the success of the Mission, happily established on the 
borders of the Chinese empire, which will have to deal with a 
shrewd, controversial, metaphysical people, may depend. 



Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. B. Curzon, Jun. 
London: Murray. 

This book will amuse most readers, and disappoint some. An 
English gentleman, some fifteen years ago, visited the monastic 
institutions of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, seeking ornaments for 
his country-house in the shape of curious manuscripts ; and he 
now publishes an account of his adventiures, chiefly for his 
" own diversion when he has nothing better to do,** partly also 
with the more benevolent purpose of affording some pleasure to 
the reader. 

The volume is written in a clear, lively, and easy style. It 
abounds with amusing incidents, in narrating which the author 
" devolves his rounded periods " with the self-composure of a 
practised story-teller. He has an eye for most things that are 
new or beautiful in nature and art ; and whilst he does not aim 
at producing such elaborate descriptions as abound, ^^. in 
Eotheuy his good taste prevents him from falling into any of 
the hacknied common-places of ordinary tourists* The im- 
frequented localities which he visits, and the strange personages 
with whom his object brings him into contact, are portrayed in 
a manner which will doubtless make the book a general favourite. 

Yet, as Churchmen, we are not satisfied wito it. There is a 
want of earnestness in treating of serious things, and a narrow- 
ness of mind which is more apt to ridicule than to wonder at 
whatever is not understood. The author, no doubt, received all 
the advantages of education which usually accompany aristocratic 
. birth. He sometimes shows that his range of reading has in- 
. troduced him to books which are not of everybody's acquaint- 
ance ; yet he has not learned that the profane employment of 
the language of Holy Scripture is no sign of genuine wit, but 
rather of offensive levity. • Again, his idea of the ministerial 
oflic«, (which is frequently developed by his intercourse with the 
Eastern priests,) seems to be founded on the views which w:e 
thought were now exploded, though they were popular some 
twenty years since; when a Clergyman was regarded as a 
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machine for burying and marrying, reading weekly prayers, and 
delivering sermons ; and the standard of a Bishop's excellence 
was such as was recently propounded to the House of Commons 
by Sir James Graham. 

The Clergy amongst whom Mr. Curzon sojourned are no 
doubt immeasurably inferior to their illustrious spiritual pro- 
genitors of other days. Their ignorance may be gross, their 
temperance not very rigid, their indolence contemptible, the 
spirit of their devotions buried under long-accumulated forms 
and repetitions; but we doubt whether the English traveller 
was capable of taking any but a very superficial view of them. 
The better qualities which may be cherished in institutions like 
those he visited he would not discover ; the higher uses for 
which, in the order of Providence, their inhabitants are subser- 
vient, perhaps unconscious instruments, he does not seem to 
appreciate. Book-hunting and sight-seeing are pursuits which 
are unintelligible to illiterate monks. Their hearts were closed 
to a man who was given up to such things. And our traveller, 
notwithstanding his intellectual superiority, seems to have felt 
as little sympathy for them as he excited in them towards him-p 
self. We are disappointed at gaining no deeper insight into 
the inner life of the Oriental Church from one who has been 
admitted into its most secret penetralia. The desert places, 
where (to borrow the quaint language of George Herbert) — . 

*' Holy Macarius and great Anthony 

Made Pharaoh Moses, changing th' history ; 
Goshen was darkness, 'Kgypt full of lights, 
Nilus for monsters brought forth Israelites" — 

— these places, still tenanted by the descendants, and haunted 
by the traditions of such men, might surely afford matter for 
something higher than the gratification of the dilettante and 
the pursuits of the bibliomaniac. And when a Christian tra- 
veller comes from the church of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, 
it is not enough to tell us of the romantic beauties amidst which 
their representatives still linger to feed the dim and flickering 
lamp of their faith. Mr. Curzon describes, in language as gra? 
phic as that of Basil of old (Ep. xiv. or xix.) the peaceful abodes 
of the monks, *^the lofty hills, secluded by dense forests of 
variegated trees, and watered by cold and pellucid streams ; 
cascades beneath beetling precipices ; gales from flowery mea- 
dows, and fresh breezes from the water ; the songs of birds, the 
motions of the wild deer, goats, and hares." But we want also 
to hear of those things, the memory of which in after years 
awakened such passionate regret in Basil's companion Gregory 
(Ep. vi. or ix.) " Who shall give me that psalmody of ours, and 
the vigils and our journeys to heaven by prayer, and our 
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life, as it were, disembodied and spiritual, — the harmony 
of the brethren, — the emulation and sharpening of our virtue, 
— our patient study of the Holy Scripture, and the light we 
found therein by the guidance of the Spirit?" Unfortunately 
Mr. Curzon notices these things only as food for the artist or 
the scoffer, only when they become ridiculous by abuse, or 
picturesque by adventitious circumstances. We do not desire 
the sickly sympathy, the credulity and the "longing after strange 
flesh,*' which disfigured the rfecent work of Mr. Allies upon the 
Western Church ; but we wish that Mr. Curzon had been able 
to make better use of his omiortunities of enlar^ng our real 
knowledge of the present condition of Eastern Christendom. 

Yet we cannot but feel thankful to a gentleman, who, whilst 
gratifying his own taste, has added to the literaiy treasures of 
our country, by the importation of valuable MSS. ; has im- 
parted much amusing information for the entertainment of our 
firesides; and has brought under public notice some remote 
branches of the Communion of Saints. 

The book is divided into four parts. First, we have the 
author's observations in Egypt, in 1833 and 1837, including an 
account of the monasteries at the Natron Lakes in Upper 
Egypt, (the chief source from whence the valuable Syriac and 
Coptic MSS. were lately brought to the British Museum,) and 
at Thebes. Next, we have his visit, in 1834', to Jerusalem 
and the Monastery of St. Sabba. Part III. describes the 
monasteries of Meteora in Albania, in 1834. Part. IV., a visit 
to those on Mount Athos, in 1837. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to give our readers any 
specimen of the more amusing portions of the work. We will 
make some extracts from the author's account of St. Laura, one 
of the most celebrated monasteries of Mount Athos ; and we 
will append to these a part of a valuable letter from a traveller, 
which appeared in the Guardian of May 9. Mr. Curzon says : — 

" The buildings consist of a thick and lofty wall of stone, which 
encompasses an irregular space of ground of between three and four 
acres in extent ; there is only one entrance, a crooked passage de- 
fended by three separate iron doors ; the front of the building on the 
side of the entrance extends above five hundred feet There is no 
attempt at external architecture, but only this plain wall ; the few 
windows which look out from it, belong to rooms which are built 
of wood and project over the top of the wall, being supported upon 
strong beams like brackets. At the south-west corner of the building 
there is a large square tower, which formerly contained a printing- 
press. . . . The interior of the monastery consists of several small 
courts and two large open spaces surrounded with buildings, which 
have open galleries of wood or stone before them, by means of which 
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entrance is gained into the various apartments, which now afford 
lodging for one hundred and twenty monks, and there is room for 
many more. These two large courts are built without any regularity, 
but their architecture is exceedingly curious, and in its style closely 
resembles the buildings erected in Constantinople between the fifth 

and the twelfth century In the centre of each of these two 

large courts stands a church of moderate size, each of which has a 
porch with thin marble columns before the door ; the interior walls 
of the porches are covered with paintings of saints and also of the 
Last Judgment, which, indeed, is constantly seen in the porch of 

-every church The interior of the principal church in this 

monastery is interesting from the number of early Greek pictures wliich 
it contains, and which are hung on the walls of the apsis behind the altar. 
... In front of the altar, and suspended from the two columns nearest 
to the iKovofnamc — the screen which, like the veil of the temple, con- 
ceals the holy of holies from the gaze of the profane — are two pictures 
larger than the rest : the one represents our Saviour, the other the 
Blessed Virgin. . * . The floor of this church, and of the one which 
stands in the centre of the other coui-t, is paved with rich coloured 
marbles. The relics are preserved in that division of the church 
which is behind the altar. . . . The refectory of the monastery is a 
large square building, but the dining-room which it contains is in the 
form of across, about one hundred feet in length each way ; the walls 
are decorated with fresco pictures of the saints, who vie with eacli 
other in the hard-favoured aspect of their bearded face?. . . . The 
dining- tables, twenty-four in number, are so many solid blocks of 
masonry, with heavy slabs of marble on the top ; they are nearly 
semicircular in shape, with the fiat side away from the wall ; a wide 
marble bench runs round the circular part of them. A row of 
these tables extends down each side of the wall, and at the upper 
end, in a semicircular recess, is a high table for the superior, who only 
dines here on great occasions. The refectory being square on the 
outside, the intermediate spaces betw^een the arms of the cross are 
occupied by the bakehouse, and the wine, oil, and spirit cellars ; for 
although the monks eat no meat, they drink famously ; and the good 
St. Basil having flounshed long before the age of Paracelsus, inserted 
nothing in his rules against the use of ardent spirits, whereof the 
monks imbibe a considerable quantity, chiefly bad arrack ; but it does 
not seem to do them any harm, and I never heard of their overstepping 
the bounds of sobriety. Besides the two churches in the great courts, 
which are shaded by ancient cypresses, there are twenty smaller 
chapels, distributed over different parts of the monastery, in which 
prayers are said on certain days." 

The correspondent of the Guardian tells us that — 

" The monasteries are divided into the l^wpvOfioi and Koirojiioi, In 
the l^iopvdfioi, which m.ost of them are, each on entering contributes a 
certain sum to the treasury, receives his cell, and a certain amount of 
* commons,' but provides the rest himself, and lives in his rooms 
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pretty much as fellows of colleges, under no particular rule about 
chapels and halls ; and, if not in office, under nobody's particular 
authority : of course, subject to the general conditions of monastic 
life on the Holy Mountain, of which the most prominent to the rest 
of the world is the never eating meat. The officers are, I fancy, 
annually elective ; in the IhiopvBfiot^ there are several of equal 
authority, each supreme in their own department. The sacristan ; 
the ypafAfiariKoc, the one who looks after the mules, lodgings for 
strangers, &c. The rest of the monks, if not in the rooms reading, 
(of which there is little enough, I fancy,) are employed about household 
works, making bread, oil, raki. There are always n number of KotrniKoi 
(laymen) who are at work in this kind of way, many of whom be- 
come caloyers. Ghilandari was one of the Koivofiioi. Their general 
food here, as elsewhere, was vegetables, salt fish, sardines, olives, 
cheese, fish, fruit, wine, and raki ; the latter was always very good. 
As to fasting, a monk at Ghilandari said, they had no rule about it, 
but ^ as the Apostle says,' each man according to his ability,— if he 
wishes to eat, he eats, — if to fast, he fasts. The Koivofiioi are under 
a single liyovfievot, appointed by the Patriarch ; they are stricter, and 
somewhat more despotically governed ; dine in hall together, &c. ; 
out of the twenty-one or two, there are only seven Koiyofiioi. Besides 
those in the monasteries, there are a number out, either in the 
metokhia abroad, looking after the lands, or getting money for the 
convent by charity, or in the retreats on the mountain, called fftctiriu, 
(corruption from dcrKtiTiipla ;) cottages either single or in clusters of 
two or three, under the direction of one monk, where they work at 
different things either for use or ornament — dressed, shoes, caps, beads, 
crosses, wood carvings, of which some are beautifully done ; and 
the KsWelaf where one or two in each look after the cattle, bees, and 
vineyards." 

The Boly Land Restored. By the Rev. A. G. 11. Hollingswokth. 

London : Seeleys; 
Will be found an interesting work by all who have made up their 
minds to expect a further and literal fulfilment of the prophecies respect- 
ing the return of the Jews to Palestine. After a forcible statement 
of the Missionary responsibility of Great Britain, the author reviews 
the predictions bearing on his subject, and thence delineates the 
origin, construction, locality, and extent of the future Hebrew king- 
dom. He concludes with an earnest appeal to his own countrymen, to 
assist forthwith in promoting a general migration of the Jews. Mr. 
HoUingsworth has evidently given much attention to his subject, and 
writes with ability and enthusiasm. 



Womaris Mission in Australia, London : Saunders ; 
Is a heat little tract, written on higher principles, and with much 
sounder views of colonization, than its title led us to anticipate. We 
can recommend it to females in all, especially the educated, classes of 
society, who may be contemplating a permanent change of country. 
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Thoughts in Verse for the Afflicted, B7 a Country Curate. London : 

J. B. Smith ; 

Consists of twentj-six short hymns, written in a spirit of sober and 
simple piety, which will be appreciated by those for whose use the 
book is intended. If the author exhibits no striking poetical talent, 
he is at least unaffected and earnest. 



ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL, NEW ZEALAND. 

The Bishop of New Zealand says in his lately published Journal, 
(p. 88,) '^ It was a common topic in Heke's speeches, that the 
Government built nothing but prisons and barracks, and that, there- 
fore, it could not have come into the country for the good of the 
native people. This imputation is now in course of being removed" 
An excellent hospital has been established at Wellington, Cook's Strait ; 
and other settlements are being supplied in like mtuiner. The im- 
portance of Auckland seems to mark it out as requiring larger pro* 
vision of this kind than other places. The Bishop has, therefore, 
included a hospital in his comprehensive plan for St. John's College, 
in aid of which contributions are now being made. Most of our 
readers are no doubt aware of the Bishop's leading principle in regard 
to this institution — that *^ its real endowment must be the industry 
and self-denial of all its members." The following Begulatiotis' 
for the attendants at the Hospital, will show one way in which this 
principle is carried out, and will, we doubt not, be acceptable to 
many who are projecting similar benevolent schemes at home : — 

<< Rules fob the Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital 
OP St. John. 

" L The object of this Association is to provide for the religious 
instruction, medical care, and general superintendence of the Patients 
in the Hospital, without the expenses usually incurred in the salaries 
of Chaplains, Surgeons, Nurses and other attendants. 

" 2. The general principles upon which this Community is founded 
are contained in the following passages of Scripture, or may be 
deduced from them. 

" Matt. XXV. 40. Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me. 
" Matt xxii. 39. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
" Luke X. 37. Go, and do thou likewise. 

" John xiii. 14. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 

^ Extracted from the '* New Zealand Church Almanac/' 1848. 
NO. XXIV. O O 
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" Matt. V. 46. If ye love tkem which love you, what reward have 
ye ? do not even the publicans the same ? 

" Gal. V. 6. Faith which worketh by love. 

*' James ii. 17. Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 

'* 1 John iii. 18. Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth. 

" Luke xvii. 10. When ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say. We are unprofitable servants : we have 
done that which was our duty to do. 

" 3. The Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital of St. John are a 
Community who desire to be enabled, by Divine Grace, to carry the 
above Scriptural principles into effect : and who pledge themselves 
to minister, so far as their health will allow them, to all the wants of 
the sick of all classes, without respect of persons, or reservation of 
service, in the hope of excluding all hireling assistance from a work 
which ought, if possible, to be entirely a labour of love. 

" 4. The Brethren and Sisters of St. John are prohibited from 
receiving payment for any services performed in the. Hospital, but 
will be entitled to expect for themselves and their families, in cases of 
sickness, the active sympathy and aid of the other members of the 
Comipunity, and the free use of such medical advice, and other com- 
forts, as the College can supply. 

" 5. Candidates for admission into the Community must be presented 
to the Bishop, and in his presence pledge themselves to follow out (so 
far as their health and strength will allow them) the course of duties 
which may be assigned to them. 

^' 6. The duties of the Community are arranged according to day 
and night courses, to secure, as far as possible, die constant presence 
of one superintendent of each sex, to administer food and medicine at 
the hours appointed by the House Surgeon. 

" 7. Those members who reside at a distance from the College will 
be exempt from the duty of personal attendance ; and will be consi- 
dered to discharge their duties sufficiently by regular contributions of 
meat, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, and other necessaries ; or by assist- 
ance in needlework, washing, and the like. 

"8. A tithe of the share of produce and increase accruing to the 
College will be regularly set apart for the maintenance of the Hos- 
pital ; and the greater part, if not the whole, of the proceeds of the 
weekly Offertory at the College Chapelries ; but, as these sources of 
supply may not be sufficient, the contributions of all friends and 
neighbours will be most thankfully received ; and especially, the stated 
supplies of those who have been enrolled as Brethren of St John. 

" 9. It is a fundamental principle, that all Patients, of whatever 
race, station, or religious persuasion, shall receive the same kind and 
brotherly treatment, without distinction of persons. 
• *^ 10. The usual regulations will be enforced against the admission of 
Patients afflicted with contagious or infectious disorders ; the present 
Hospital not being on a sufficient scale to admit of separate classi- 
fication." 
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SUMMARY. 

The Bishop of Newfoundland completed on April 3d his round 
of Confirmations in Bermuda. The number of young persons ad- 
mitted to the holy rite was 692, which is said to be more than double 
the number of candidates when the Bishop last visited this distant 
part of his Diocese. His Lordship has also consecrated two burying- 
grounds for St. George's and Harrington parishes, and delivered a 
Charge to the Clergy at St. George's. In Nova Scotia the prayer 
appointed in time of dearth and famine has been publicly used, in 
consequence of the extreme want suffered in many parts of the pro- 
vince. A Meeting of the Cape Breton Branch of the Diocesan 
Church Society was held in St George's church, Sydney, on. Feb. 28. 
Parochial Associations in connexion with the Church Society have 
recently been formed in the several parishes of St, George, St. James^ 
and Trinity, in Toronto, and in the districts of "Weston and Etobi- 
coke. The destructive fire in Toronto on April 7th consumed tlje 
cathedral church of St. James. The building was insured to the 
amount of 8,500Z, but there is a debt upon it of 3,000/. The organ,^ 
library, and everything movable was rescued ; had there been a suf- 
ficient number of engines, the whole edifice might have been saved.. 
Mr. Baldwin has introduced into the House of Assembly a Bill to 
amend the Charter of the University at Toronto. The Bishop has 
petitioned the House against the proposed measure, which he describes 
as exhibiting a striking opposition to religious truth in general, par- 
ticularly as taught by the Church of England, Its provisions ex- 
pressly proscribe all religious teaching or worship, and exclude 
teachers of religion from any share in the government of the Uni« 
versity (sections 12 and 17). We may remind our readers that 
King's College has been in successful operation under its present 
Charter for six years ; and no abuse whatever of its funds or privi- 
leges is alleged to have taken place. 

The prominent topic in the American Church papers is the vindi- 
cation of some of the students of the New York General Theological 
Seminary from the charge of Romanizing, brought against them in 
the Calendar newspaper. A body of Swedes and Norwegians, 
amounting to about 700, residing at Chicago, Illinois, has been 
brought within the pale of the Church through the instrumentality of 
the Rev. Gustav Unonius, of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The move* 
ment originated with themselves. The Bishops of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut have recommended the Constantinople Mission 
to the liberality of their Dioceses. It appears that the ofierings for 
this Mission during the last year did not amount to above half the 
sum (4,000 dollars) originally appropriated to it. We regret to learn 
that Bishop Southgate intended to depart for America in the month 
of April. We trust that he may yet return to the position which he 
has sovusefuUy filled. We grieve to see it stated by a correspondent 
of the Banner of the Cross^ April 7, that in the Diocese of Ohio 
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eleven parishes have ceased to belong to the Church since the date of 
the last Convention. 

The Bishop of Antigua has completed the Visitation of Dominica 
and Montserrat. In the latter island particularly, he speaks of the 
vast thirst for religious knowledge among the mechanic and labouring 
population, notwithstanding the unexampled depression of the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests. The Bishop of Jamaica recently 
held a special ordination for Mr. G. J. Handfield at Kingston. His 
Lordship did not appear to be well, although he preached with his 
Usual energy and eloquence. 

A letter from the Cape of Good Hope gives a cheering account 
of the progress now being made in that Colony. The writer says : — 
^^ Efforts are being made in at least twenty places to erect churches ; 
and when all the Clergy that have been written for shall arrive, and 
fhe candidates for Orders be ordained, our ministry will have in- 
creased from fifteen to forty, our catechists from one to eight. A 
Collegiate School is about to be commenced : this we trust will, as 
our means increase, gradually develop into a Theolo^cal College and 
a Grammar SchooL" 

The Bishop of Sydxet held his midsummer Ordination on De- 
cember 17 th, at St. Andrew's : the Rev. R. L. King was admitted to 
the Priesthood, and Mr. S. E. Gregory, a student of St. James' 
College, to the Diaconate, On the 28th (Innocents' day), his Lord- 
ship laid the foundation of the church of Holy Innocents, for the 
districts of Cabramatta and Bringelly. The church is situated on 
the north side of the Bringelly road, where a congregation has for 
some time worshipped in a School-house. The Bishop of Newcastle 
returned before the end of November from a Visitation of New Eng- 
land, His Lordship has been organizing a plan for establishing 
lending libraries at the squatting stations ; the books to be Under tiie 
control of the Clergyman, but in charge of some master in each district. 
We have also received a gratifying account of the first Confirmation 
held -by the Bishop of Melboubne, in the church of St. James. 
Eighty-seven persons were confirmed, in the sight of one of the 
largest congregations ever seen there. The Bishop's sermon appears 
to have made a great impression on all his hearers. The Bishop of 
Adelaide, on November the 7th, arrived at Freemantle, on his first 
visit to Western Australia. At Albany he consecrated the church, 
and confirmed twenty-four persons. All sects worshipped in one 
house on this interesting occasion, and all together followed the Bishop 
to the shore, to receive his parting exhortations. At Freemantle the 
feiehop inspected Mr. King's Native School, of which he speaks in the 
highest terms of satisfaction. 



Consecration of Colonial Bishops.— On Whit-Tuesday, May 29, Dn 
Anderson and Dr. Smith were consecrated in Canterbury Cadiedral for the 
newly-created Bishoprics of Rupert's Land, and Victoria, Hong-koiu;, 
Owing to the hour at which we were compelled to go to press, we are unaUk 
tp furnish our readers in the present number wi^th tiie details of the cere- 
monial. A considerable number of both Clergy and laity assembled on HLq 
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previous eve, to witness the consecration of Bishops for those two remote 
provinces of the British Empire, on the spot where Au^stine, 1,200 years 
ago, began his missionary laoours in the midst of our own Saxon forefathers. 
Amongst these visitors on the preceding evening were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Oxford; the two 
Bishops-designate, Archdeacon Harrison, the Rev. the Rector of Exeter 
College, Ernest Hawkins, H. Venn, J. Tucker, T. B. Murray, T. Bowdler, 
W. Cams, J. 'rfaomas. Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalene Hall, J. C. 
Sharpe, Esq., Captain and Mrs. Smart, the Duchess of Bucdeuch. Most of 
these were amongst the guests ai the Right Reverend Warden of St. 
Augustine's College, and were to be seen on Monday at the Evening 
Prayers in the beautiful chapel of the College. The Evensong on this 
occasion was postponed till 10 p.m. Simple and unpretending as was the 
service, it will be remembered by those who were there, not so much 
on accoimt of the distinguished members of the Church who were 
present, as for the peculiar applicability of the Psalms and Lessons to the 
subject wMch was uppermost in every one's thoughts : the deliverance of 
Israel out of Egypt, as an image of the condition of heathen converts ; the 
singing '* in a strange land" of Zion's songs, (Ps. cxxxvUi. 4;) and the wor- 
ship of the absent Psalmist directed "towards God's holy temple," (Ps. 
cxxxix. 2,) as a type of their future employments who were going forth to 
gather in and to lead the flock of Christ in the distant east and west. And 
there seemed to be a happy omen of their future success in the mention of 
those special spiritual g&ts, by which God of old strengthened the hands of 
the rulers of His chur(£. (Numbers xL and 1 Cor. xiv.) 

Through the kind hospitality of the Warden and Fellows, several of the 
visitors were provided with dormitories in the College ; and about eighty 
were expected to dine together in the hall at the close of the day. 

A paper was circulated amongst those who were present, wmch we shall 
hope to print in our next number. It contained a statement from the Trea- 
surers of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, to the effect that their means were 
now entirely exhausted after the erection of thirteen Colonial Sees, within 
a period of exactly eight years from the commencement of their labours on 
Whit-Tuesday, 1841. To this statement was added an Address, signed by 
nearly all the members of the Episcopal Bench, commending the Fund to 
the renewed exertions and liberahty of the Church at large. 

Toronto. — We regret that our limits will not allow us to insert more 
than the concluding paragraph of the Bishop's Petition against Mr. Bald- 
win's Bill, alluded to on a preceding page : — 

" Your Petitioner begs permission, in all due respect, to request your 
Honourable House to consider how the Government and people of 
England will reason, when they learn that the Legislative Assembly in 
Canada, a great portion being Roman Catholics and Dissenters, gave 
Presbyterians and Methodists Charters establishing Colleges, and also 
pecuniary assistance to a considerable amount, while the same Legislative 
Dody not only deprived the Church of England of the Charter of King's 
College, granted to her by our late Sovereign King George the Fourth, 
but despoiled her of the whole of the endowment, the gift of the same 
Sovereign, and reflised to allow her to retain even the smallest portion of 
her own property, to enable her to educate the youth of her Commu- 
nion for the different professions, and the continuance of her Ministry, and 
to supply vacancies continually happening in that Ministry, and extend 
her blessed ordinances to the destitute settlements of the Province. In fine, 
from the injustice of this measure, which seeks to crush the National 
Church and peril her existence, may be seen her imminent danger, and that 
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the most cruel of all oppressions, that of shackling the mind and withdraw- 
ing the means of acquiring a liberal education for their children, is im- 
pending upon more than one-fourth^ of the inhabitants of Upper Canada : 
this, it would appear, from no other reason than that they bdong to the 
Established Church of the Empire, which the Sovereign has sworn to 
maintain inviolate." 

Philadelphia. — Bishop Whitest Church, — A correspondent of the Banner 
of the Cross, (May 5,) speaking with reference to the proposed monument 
to this departed Prelate, (see page 438), brings the following testimonies 
from Dissenters to the Bishop s eminent virtues. ^* Dr. Bethune, of Phila- 
delphia, in a published address, says : — 

" * If you wish a presentment of venerable piety, holy benevolence, and 
wisdom in meekness, bid the sculptor preserve in ludying marble the 
patriarchal form of him whom every sect acknowledged " a Father in God," 
and who lingered so long among us, shedding his soft religion around like 
the mild rays of a summer's sunset, that he seemed like virtue which can 
never die, thoueh heart and flesh must fail.' " 

''It may well be classed with the oft-repeated and well-known exdamation 
of our Quaker friends, who when they saw the venerable Prelate tottering 
under the burden of fourscore years, said, ' There goes our good Bishop ;' 
and, < See ! there is our beloved Father William White ; * and taught their 
children to kneel and receive his blessing : or, if you will, it is a worthy 
parallel with the splendid euloeium of the eminent Presbyterian, Albert 
Barnes ; '< Many of the purest flames of devotion that rise from the earth, 
ascend from the altars of the Episcopal Church, and many of the purest 
spirits that the earth contains, minister at those altars' 

<* All will hail the day when the more enduring ' Monument,' the ' Mo- 
numental Church,* consecrated for ever to the glory of the EtemtJ Trinity, 
shall attest the faith and piety of this generation, in commemorating 
the peacefril virtues, and in imitating the living charity, of the late Right 
Reverend Father in GOD, Wiluam White." 



California.— Last week a Missionary (of the American Episcopal 
Church) sailed for California, now, though so far ofi', a portion of the same 
field ; and others are preparing to follow, to introduce there, amid the world- 
liness, and wickedness, and social disorganization which are said to pre- 
vail in that newly acquired country, the good '< leaven '* of the Gospel, and 
to impart to die crowds of adventurers more precious treasure than the 
" gold that perisheth." 

Bishopric of Cape ToWN.-::-In addition to those addresses to Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts which we printed last month, (page 413, et seq.) others have 
been received from the members of the Church of England in Graham's 
Town, and from Graaf Reinet, in the eastern province. The former docu- 
ment was most appropriately drawn up, on '* the .occasion afforded by the 
first Episcopal Visitation, the first Confirmation, and the first Ordination," 
in the district. The numerous subscribers speak of their past condition 
as one in which they had long psdnfuUy felt the evils arising from the 
lack of those spiritual functions which none but the highest order of 
ministry in the Church can discharge ; had been without any centre of 
union or operation for the Clergy, or any competent authority to which, as 
Churchmen, they could appeal in cases of dispute or difficulty ; had had no 
means of getting their churches consecrated, or children confirmed, or addi' 

> At the last Census, the population of Upper Canada was 721,000. In this 
number were comprised : Members of the Church of England, 171,751 ; Bomaa 
CathoUcs, 123,707; Wesleyans, 90,363; Presbyterians of the Kirk, 67,900. 
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tional labourers ordained to the ministry ; and had long seen with regret, 
though without surprise, that numbers of their fellow-colonists, bom in the 
bosom of the Church, have been almost compelled by such causes to con- 
nect themselves with various bodies of seceders, while others, scattered 
over the greater part of this extensive country, have, till now, remained as 
sheep without a shepherd. 

Newcastle. — The following earnest appeal from the Rev. R. G. Boodle, 
St. Alban's, Muswell Brook, Chaplain to the Bishop, was contained in a 
private letter to a friend in England, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for it:— 

" Of the urgent need there is for more labourers, you may form a guess, 
when you consider that I have a population of about 300 immediately round 
me, and about 300 more scattered within a radius of about four or five 
miles ; that I have another regular service in the little township of Merton 
weekly ; another small township at Gammon Plains, forty-six miles off; 
another at Cassilis, containing sixty people, twenty-five miles beyond that, 
which two latter places I have just arranged to visit twice a quarter, and 
my Deacon once ; that through all this space, and for ten miles in the op- 
posite direction, there are sheep-stations, and settlers, who require separate 
visiting, as they cannot get to the places when Divine Service is held ; and 
that, beyond that, to the Western Coast of Australia, there is not a single 
Clergyman, though in that direction, and to the north, there are settlers 
and stations for four hundred miles. And, although I have so large 9i parish 
as eighty miles in length, I have also to prepare two Candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

" I may mention also, that there are three or four townships nearer the 
coast, where the Bishop is most anxious to station Clergy — ^but he has 
them not. The tide of emigration is setting in upon us from England and 
Ireland very strongly, but though hands and mouths are thus sent out, the 
Government seems to forget that it is not shipping off horses or oxen, but 
immortal and responsible beings ; for not a word have I yet heard of one 
single Clergyman 1i)eing sent out to confirm, reclaim, or call these poor 
emigrants ; they are sent out here that their bodies may be fed, and their 
souls starved. However, we do not desire any kind of help, — there cannot 
be a greater mistake than this, that < Any one will do for the Colonies.* 
A few partially educated men — if very good men — ^may do in a few places ; 
but in very few ; they generally do more harm than good. The Clergy are here 
thrown far more on Qieir own resoui'ces than in England ; we are far from 
each other; we do not come into a regularly ordered parish, but in most 
cases have to commence the organization of disjointed materials; we have 
all kinds of characters, and manv shades of relieion to deal with. 

** These are things I did not think of in England, and I know I was not 
singular; but it is most important they should be considered. For the sake 
of the people, the Colonial Clergyman should be a man of some education 
and manner; he should not be inexperienced and rash, or timid and too 
much dependent upon sympathy. 

<' I do trust, that when the wants of the Church here are known, some 
will be found to answer the call. I have that faith in the English Church, 
that I believe there are men in her who, having something to give up, will 
give it up willingly for Christ's sake. 

" In the firat place, then, it would be a great blessing to have men in 
Holy Orders who have had experience ; next, men who are of known stea- 
diness, earnestness, and good churchman ship, and who have received a 
University education. Can you, then, my dear B., see your way to 
come out ? I can use to you an argument which did more than anything 
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to bring me out :' — Here are deep, urgent wants, and a vacancy will he un- 
JiUedj if you do not come. The Bishop will pay the expense of passage and 
outfit ; and he, or I, or any of us who have *a home, will be only too glad 
to accommodate those who come, with a home, until they are fixed in charge 
of some district." 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. — ^llie 148th Anniversary 
Festival of ^is Society took place on May 21st, in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was present, with the Bishops of London, 
Salisbury, Llandaff, Worcester, Oxford, Bangor, Peterborough, Ripon, 
Manchester, and Carlisle, upwards of 100 other Clergymen, in fuU canoni- 
cals, and several influential laymen. I'he Bishop of Lichfield preached the 
sermon. The evening was concluded with the customary dinner at the 
Mansion House. 

Church Missionary Society. — The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Exeter Hall on May 2. The Report stated the amount of the home 
income, general and special, at 91,593/., besides 9,410/. raised and expended 
in the Missions, and the Jubilee Fund, which has now reached 53,100/. 
The expenditure from the general fund raised at home had been reduced to 
87,441/. The Report spoke in gratifying terms of steady effectual progress, 
rather than of brilliant success in the various fields of the Society 's la^urs. 
The principal feature of the Report was the account of the Jubilee. The 
spirit in which the day (Nov. 1st.) was celebrated in every quarter of 
the globe, on land and at sea, by all classes, must exdte the sympathy 
of every member of the Reformed branches of the Church of Christ. The 
large amount of the Jubilee Fund, and the fact tbat it has not been accom- 

Eanied with any sensible deorease in the Society's ordinary income, are ' 
ighly creditable to the self-denying zeal and the united feeling of its mem- 
bers. The Meeting was stated by the Bishop of Norwich to be as large as 
any he had ever seen at Exeter Hall. Three Bishops were present, and the 
two who have since become Bishops, also several influential noblemen and 
gentlemen. The speeches were replete with Missionary zeal and with in- 
teresting details. 

Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. — Income, 
general and special, 27,343/., including 1,100/. balance. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. — Total expenditure, 88,831/. 
Amount received for Bibles and Testaments, 43,358/.; other receipts, 
52,575/. Books issued, 1,107,518. 

The following Missionary Societies, unconnected with Hie Church, have 
celebrated Anniversaries during the past month : — 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. — Income from all souices, Home and 
Foreign, 104,126/.; expenditure, 111,492/. 

Church of Scotland Missionary Association. — We understood the 
expenditure of this Society to have been about 30,000/. For the Missionary 
schemes of the Free Church of Scotland, upwards of 56,000/. had been 
collected. It was mentioned that the Rev. W. Stewart, of Leghorn, bad 
opened the first non-conforming diapel in Italy, last April. 

London Missionary Society. — Income from all sources, Home and 
Foreign, 64,508/. ; expenditure, 67,238/. Baptist Missionary Society— 
Income, 26,000/. The income of the Colonial Branch of the British Mis- 
sions Society amounted to 3,053/. 

^ Mr. Boodle was Vicar of Compton Dando, Somerset, and is favourably known 
as the author of" Ways of overcoming Temptation," and, we believe, other little 
tracts. 
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